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BOOK     IV. 

TWENTY- SIX    years    had     elapfed    "^y^*^ 
fmce  Columbus    concluded    the   people  whlTpTr"^ 
of  Europe  to  the  New  World.     During  that  ^^erlThw 
period  the  Spaniards  had  made  great  progrefs  '^»**^"» 
in  exploring   its  various   regions.      They   had 
vifited   all  the   iflands    fcattered    in    different 
clufters  through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
flows   in  between  North   and  South   /^wnerica. 
They  had  failed  along  the  eallern  coalt   jf  the 
continent    from  the   river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had   found 
that  it  ftretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vaft  portion  of  the  globe.      They  had  dif- 
covered    the    great    Southern    Ocean,    which 
opened  new  profpefls   in  that  quarter.     They 
had  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  coaft  of 
Florida,  which  led  them  to  obferve  the  conti- 
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nent  as  it  extended  in  an  oppofite  dire6lion  i 
and  though  they  pufhed  their  difcoveries  no 
farther  towards  the  north,  otlier  nations  had 
vifited  thofe  parts  which  they  negleded.  The 
EnMilh,  in  a  voyage,  the  motives  and  fuccefs 
of  which  (hail  be  related  in  another  part  of  this 
Hiftory,  had  failed  along  the  coaft  of  America 
from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida  -,  and 
the  Portuguefe,  in  quefl;  of  a  (horter  pafTagc 
to  tlie  F.afl:  Indies,  had  ventured  into  tlie 
northern  feas,  and  viewed  the  fame  regions  \ 
Thus,  at  the  period  where  I  have  chofen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  Hate  of  the  New  World,  its 
extent  was  known  almoft  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  fouth  of  the 
equator.  The  countries  which  ftretch  from 
thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  America, 
the  great  empire  of  Fcru,  and  the  interior  ftate 
of  the  extenfive  dominions  fubjefl  to  the  fove- 
rei^ns  ot  Mexico,  were  dill  undilcovcred, 

Tt.t- v.ifi  ex-  V\':m:n'  wc  contemplate  the  New  World,  the 
New  vvcrid,  firll  circumftance  that  ftrikcs  us  is  its  immenfe 
extent.  It  was  not  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
earth,  fo  inconfiderablc  that  it  might  have 
efcaped  i!io  oblcrvati' n  cr  rflearch  of  former 
agfs,  which   Columbus  dikoveieJ.      IJe  made 
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known  a   new  hemifphere,    larger   than  either     ^^y^^ 
Europe,  or   Afia,   or  Africa,    the   three   noted  ^--v**^^ 
divifions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much 
inferior  in  dimenfions  to  u  third  part   of   the 
liabitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  mag- 
nitude, but  for  its  pofition.  It  ftretches  from 
the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  fouthern 
latitude,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  farthcft  extremity  of  the  old  continent  on 
tliat  fide  of  the  line.  A  country  of  fuch  extent 
paHes  tlirough  all  the  climates  capable  of  be- 
coming the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for 
yielding  the  various  produflions  peculiar  either 
to  the  temperate  or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  f^ranri  oh- 

jt\'}s  it  ^>ie. 

o;randeur  of  the  obiecls  which  it  preients  to  view  '^"i!-  to 

•f  -^  '  view. 

is  mofl  apt  to  ftrike  the  eye  of  an  obferver.  Na- 
ture feems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  opera- 
tions upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand, 
and  to  have  diftinguiQied  the  features  of  this 
country  by  a  peculiar  magnificence.   The  moun-  it"*  moun. 

.  .  ^  .        .  fain*, 

tains  of  America  are  much  fuperior  in  height  to 
thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe.  Even 
the  plain  of  Q^iito,  which  may  be  confidercd  as 
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the  bafc  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above 
the  fea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  ftu- 
pendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  Icfs  remarkable 
for  extent  than  elevation,  rifes  in  different  places 
more  than  one  third  above  the  Pike  of  Tcne- 
riffe,  the  higlieft  land  in  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
The  Andes  may  literally  be  faid  to  hide  their 
heads  in  the  clouds  •,  the  ftorms  often  roll,  and 
the  thunder  burfls  below  their  fummits,  which, 
thougli  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the 
center  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  ever- 
lafting  fnows  ". 

From  thofe  lofty  mountains  dcfcend  rivers 
proportionally  large,  with  which  the  ftreams  in 
the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared, 
cither  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft  body  of 
water  which  they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The 
Marasnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South 
America,  the  Mifllfippi  and  St.  Laurence  in 
North  America,  flow  in  fuch  fpacious  channels, 
that,  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  they  refemble  arms  of  the  fea  rather  than 
rivers  of  frefli  water  \ 
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Lkcs*  The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs 

confpicuous  for  grandeur    than  its   mountains 

*  See  NOTE  I.  «=  See  NOTE  II. 
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and  rivers.  There  is  noiliing  in  otlier  parts  of  "^JJ^''" 
ihe  globe  wliich  rcfembles  tiic  prodigious  chain  ^-— v"*^ 
of  lakes  in  North  America.  They  mny  pro- 
perly be  termed  inland  ieas  of  fr-Hi  water  •,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  Itcond  or  tlurd  clafs  in  magni- 
tude, are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Cafpian  fea  ex- 
cepted) than  the  gveatclt  lake  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. 

The   New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  i»formfi. 

'     vourabic  to 

favourable  to  commercial  intcrcourfe.  When  « ""'"erce. 
a  continent,  like  Africa,  is  compofed  of  one 
vaft  folid  mafs,  unbroken  by  arms  of  the  fea 
penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  thofe  at  a  confidcruble  diftance 
from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  feems 
deftined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to 
be  debarred  from  any  a6live  or  enlarged  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  mankind.  When, 
like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  ink  ts  of 
the  ocean  of  vaft  extent,  fuch  as  the  Medirerra- 
nean  and  Baltic-,  or  when,  like  Afia,  its  coaft 
is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the 
country,  fuch  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia,  of  Perfia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotang ;  v;hcn  the  fuirounding  Teas  arc  (illed 
with  large  and  fertile  iflnnds,  and  the  continent  " 
itfelf  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
thofe  regions  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  whatever 
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^  <J^  ^  can  facilitate  thr  progrefs  of  their  inhabitants 
in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  thefe 
refpefts  America  may  bear  a  comparifon  with 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  flows  in  between  North  and 
South  America,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Medi- 
terranean fea,  which  opens  a  maritime  com- 
merce with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which 
it  is  encircled.  The  iflanas  fcattered  in  it  are 
inferior  only  to  thofe  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value. 
As  we  ftretch  alona:  the  northern  divifion  of 
the  American  hcmifphere,  the  Bay  of  Chefa- 
peak.  preftnts  a  fpacious  inlet,  which  conduds 
the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of  pro-  - 
vinccs  no  lefs  fertile  fhan  extenfive  ;  and  if  ever 
the  progrefs  of  culture  and  population  fhall 
mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in 
the  more  northern  diftricls  of  America,  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  may  become  as  fubfervient  to  com- 
mercial intercourfe  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.  The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompalTed  on 
every  fide  by  the  fea,  except  one  narrow  neck, 
which  ieparates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  fpa? 
cious  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea,  its  interior  parts 
are  rendered  accefTible  by  a  number  of  large 
fivers,  fed  by  fo  many  auxiliary  dreams,  flow- 
ing 
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lavigation  may  be  earn 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to 
the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Na- 
ture confined  to  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Ame- 
rica;  its  northern  cominent  abounds  no  lefs  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almoft  to  their 
Iburces,  and  by  its  immenle  chain  of  lakes 
provifion  is  made  for  an  inland  communication, 
more  extenfive  and  commodious  than  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  ftretching 
from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  fide,  to  that  of 
California  on  the  other,  which  form  the  chain 
that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent together,  are  not  deftitute  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. Their  coaft  on  one  fide  is  waflied  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by  the  Pacific. 
Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  fome 
into  the  latter,  and  fecure  to  them  all  the  com- 
mercial benefits  that  may  refuk  from  a  commu- 
nication with  both. 

But  what  molt  diftinguifhes  America  from  Temperature 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  tempe-  male.''"' 
Future  of  its  climate,  and  the  diff^erent  laws  to 
which  it  is  ilibjcd  with  refped:  to  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat    and  cold.     We  cannot  determine 
with   precilion  the   portion  of  he.it  fek  in  any 
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^^y^^  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  meafuring  its 
diftance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  affefled,  in  fome  degree,  by  its  ele- 
vation above  the  fea,  by  the  extent  of  continent, 
by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  height  of  adjacent 
mountains,  and  many  other  circumftances.  The 
influence  of  thefe,  however,  is,  from  various 
caufes,  lefs  confiderable  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  continent;  and  from  knowing  the 
pofition  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronounce 
with  greater  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth 
of  its  climate,  and  the  nature  of  its  produc- 
tions. 


predomi- 
nance of 
Coid, 


The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  obfer- 
vation  of  our  hemil'phere  will  not  apply  to  the 
other.  In  the  New  World,  cold  predominates. 
The  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half 
of  thcfe  regions,  which  Ihould  be  temperate  by 
their  pofition.  Countries  where  the  grape  and 
the  fig  fliould  ripen,  are  buried  under  fnow  one 
half  of  the  year ;  and  lands  firuated  in  the  fame 
parallel  with  the  mod  fertile  and  bed  cultivated 
provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual 
frcfts,  which  almoft  deftroy  the  power  o.  vege- 
tation **.  As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa,  blefied  with  an 


"  See  NOTE  III. 
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uniform  enjoyment  of  fuch  genial  warmth  as  is  *^v*^ 
moft  friendly  to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  do- 
minion of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and  winter, 
though  during  a  Ihort  period,  often  reigns  v;ith 
extreme  feverity.  If  we  proceed  along  the  Ame- 
rican continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  Ihall 
find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  ex- 
tending itielf  alfo  to  this  region  of  the  globe, 
and  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  fervour.  While 
the  negro  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  fcorched  with 
unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Peru  breathes 
an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  per- 
petually lliaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey  clouds, 
which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  fun, 
without  obftrutling  his  friendly  influence^  Along 
the  eartern  coad  of  America,  the  climate,  though 
more  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelcfs  confiderably 
milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa 
which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  If  from  the 
fouthern  tropic  we  continue  our  progrefs  to  the 
extremity  of  the  American  continent,  we  meet 
with  frozen  feas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren, 
and  fcarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much  fooner 
than  in  the  north  *". 

*  Voyage  de  Uiloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.  An fon's  Voyage, 
p.  i8|. 

^  Anfon's  Voyage,  p.  74  ;  and  Voyage  de  Quiros,  chez 
Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xiv,  p.  83.  Richard  Hift. 
J»Iatur,  de  I'Air,  ji.  305,  &c. 
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Various  caufes  combine  in  rendering  the  cli- 
mate of  America  fo  extremely  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be 
not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or 
Afia.  Both  thefe  latter  have  large  Teas  to  the 
north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  tiie  year; 
and  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that 
blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that 
which  blows  over  land  in  the  fame  high  lati- 
tudes. But  in  America  the  land  ftretches  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  well.  A  chain 
of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind,  in  paHlno;  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high 
and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  iir.pregnated  with 
cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  which 
it  retains  in  its  progrcfs  through  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  a  north- wefterly 
wind  and  excefiive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms. 
F.vcn  in  the  moll:  fukry  weather,  the  moment 
tiiat  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  pene- 
trating influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from 
heat  to  cold,  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To 
this  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extra- 
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ordinary  dominion  of  cold,   and  its  violent  in-    b  o  o  k. 
roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that  part  of  ^— -v—^ 
the  globe  ?. 

Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminilh 
the  adlive  power  of  heat  in  thole  parts  of  the 
American  continent  which  lie  between  the  • 
tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direcftion  from  eafl: 
to  well.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs 
the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  ftretch  along  the  weltern  Ihore  of  Africa, 
inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it 
hath  colledcd  from  the  fidtry  plains  of  Afia, 
and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  defcrts. 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moft  fervent  hear, 
and  is  cxpofcd  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone,  But  this  fame  wind  which 
brings  fuch  an  accefilon  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  tlie  river  of  Senegal 
and  Cafraria,  travcrfes  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  American  fhore.  It  is  cooled 
in  its  paflage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water,  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrefliing  gale  along  the  coaft  of 
Brafil  '',  and  Guiann,  rendering  thefe  countries. 


F  Charlevoix-  Illil,  dc  Nov.  Fr.  iii.  165.     Hifl.  generale 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  215,  ^-c. 
''  ^ee  N  O  T  E   IV. 
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'^  ^v^  ^  ihough  among  the  warmeft  in  America,  tem- 
perate, when  compared  with  thofe  which  lie 
oppofite  to  them  in  Africa  *.  As  this  wind 
advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets 
with  immenfe  plains  covered  with  impene- 
trable forefts,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers, 
marflies,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can 
recover  no  confidcrable  degree  of  heat.  At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent. 
In  paffing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  fum- 
mits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  ex- 
pofed  by  their  fituation  ''.  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  weft- 
ward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others, 
by  their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by 
the  enormous  mountains  fcattered  over  this 
tradl.  The  iflands  of  America  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and 
are  fanned  alternately  by  refrediing  fea  and 
land  breezes. 

i  See  N  O  T  R   V. 

k  Acotla  Hiih  Novl  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  Buffon  Hlft. 
Naturolle,  &c.  torn.  ii.  512,  &c.  ix,  107,  &C,  Olborn's 
Colle^l.  of  Voyages,  ii,  p.  868, 
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The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards 
the  fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas 
beyond  it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner 
equally  fatisfying.  Ic  was  long  fuppofed  that 
a  vaft  continent,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Aujlralis  Incognitay  lay  between  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Ant- 
arftic  pole.  The  fume  principles  which  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  ^cold  in 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  explain  that  which  Is  felt  at 
Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immcnfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and 
the  large  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers 
as  caufes  fufficient  to  occafion  the  unufual  fen- 
fation  of  cold,  and  the  dill  more  uncommon 
appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which 
fuch  influence  was  afcribed,  having  been 
fcarched  for  in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to 
be  an  open  fea,  new  conjedures  muft  be  formed 
with  rei"pe6l  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  oppofite  pole  ', 
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After  contemplating  thofe  pcrimment  and 
charafleriftic  qualities  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  and  the  difpoficion  of  its  parts,  the 
next  objefl  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  filft  difcovered,  as  far  as  that  depended 
upon  the  indurtry  and  operations  of  man.  The 
effefls  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more 
cxtenfive  and  confiderable,  than  even  our  own 
vanity  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine.  When  we 
furvey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no 
fmall  part  of  tliat  fertility  and  beauty,  which 
we  afcribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work 
of  man.  His  eftbrts,  when  continued  through 
a  fucccfllon  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long 
been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
and  induftry,  our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view 
the  earth  in  that  form  which  it  alTumes  when 
rendered  Et  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  numerous 
race  of  men,  and  to  fupply  them  with  nouriHi- 
ment. 


Kude  and 

wncultivat- 

«d, 


But  in  the  New  World,  the  ft  ate  of  man- 
kind was  ruder,  and  the  alpedt  of  Nature  ex- 
tremely different.  Throughout  all  its  vaft  re- 
gions, there  were  only  two  monarchies  remark- 
able for  extent  of  territory,  or  diflinguifhed  by 

any 
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any  progrefs  in  improvement.  The  reft  of 
this  continent  was  poirelicd  by  fmall  inde- 
pendent tribes,  deftitute  of  arts  and  induilry, 
and  neither  capable  to  corredl  the  defefts,  nor 
defirons  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habita- 
tion. Countries,  occupied  by  fuch  people, 
were  almoft  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  tiiey  had 
been  without  inhabitants.  Immenfe  forcfls 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth  ; 
and  as  the  hand  of  induRry  had  not  tauf_:ht  the 
rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained 
off  the  ftagnating  water,  many  of  the  mofl" 
fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations, 
or  converted  into  marfhes.  In  the  fouthern 
provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the 
moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
loil»  combine  in  calling  forth  the  moft  vigor- 
ous powers  of  vegetation,  the  weeds  are  fo 
choked  wirli  its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be 
almoft  impervious  and  the  furface  of  tlie 
ground  is  hid  from  t!ic  eye  under  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  flirubs  and  herbs  and  weeds.  In  th".s 
Hate  of  wiki  unalliftcd  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  large  pruviiues  in  Sourh  America,  which 
extend  iioiu  tlic  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the 
lea,  Hill  remain.  Tiie  European  colonies  have 
cleared  and  cultivated  a  few  fpots  along  the 
coaft,    but    the    original    race    of   inliabitanc?, 
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8  ^j^  ^   as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing 
to  open  or  improve  a  country,  poflening  ahnoll 
every  advantage  of  fituation  and  climate.     As 
we  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of 
America,  Nature  continues  to  wear   the  fame 
uncultivated  aipe6t,  and  in   proportion  as  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  increafes,    appears  more 
dclolate  and  horrid.     There  the  forcfts,  though 
not  encumbered  with  the  fame  exuberance  of 
vegetation,  are  of  immenfe  extent  j  prodigious 
marflies  overfpread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear   of  human   adlivity  in  any  attempt  to 
cultivate  or  embellifh  the  earth.      No  wonder 
that  the  colonies  fenc  from  Europe  were  afto- 
niflied   at    their  firft    entrance   into   the   New 
World.      It  appeared   to  them  wafte,  folitary, 
and  uninviting.     When  the   Englifh  began  to 
fettle  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of 
which    they    took    pofleffion,    'itbe  IFildernefs. 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expectation  of  finding 
mines  of  gold,    could  have   induced   the  Spa- 
niards   to    penetrate  through   the   woods    and 
marfhes  of  America,  where,  at  every  ftcp,  they 
obferved    the   extreme    difference   between   the 
uncultivated  face  of   Nature,  and  that  which 
it  acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of  indullry 
and  art ". 
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IV. 

Unwhole- 


The  labour  and  opcrationf?  of  man  not  only    book 
improve  and  embcllifh  the  earth,    but   render 
it  more  wholefome,  and  friendly  to  life.     "When  fome." 
any  region  lies  neiileAcd  and  deftitute  of  culti- 
vation, the  air  ftagnates  in  the  woods,  putrid 
exhalations  arife   from  the  waters ;    the  furface 
of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels 
not  the    purifying   influence  of  the   fun;    the 
malignity  of  the  diftempers  natural  to  the  cli- 
mate increafes,  and  new  maladies  no  lefs  noxious 
are    engendered.      Accordingly,    all    the    pro- 
vinces of  America,  when  firft  difcovered,  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy.     This  the 
Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition  into 
the  New  World,  whether  deftined  for  conqueft 
or  fettlemcnt.     Though  by  the  natural  confti- 
tution  of  their  bodies,   their  habitual  temper- 
ance,   and    the   perfevering    vigour   of    their 
minds,    they  were    as  much    formed    as    any 
people  in  Europe  for  aflivc  fervice  in  a  fultry 
climate,  they  felt  feverely  the  fatal  and  perni- 
cious   qualities   of   thofe    uncultivated   regions 
through  which  they   marched,  or  where  they 
endeavoured  to  plant  colonies.     Great  numbers 
were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent  dif- 
eafes  with  which  they  were  infeded.     Such  as 
furvived  the  deftrudlive  rage  of  thofe  maladies, 
were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  influence 
of  the  cliniate.     They  returned  to  Europe,  ac- 
VoLk  II.  C  cording 
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cording  to  the  dcfcription  of  the  early  Spa- 
nifli  hiftorians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  lan- 
guid looks,  and  complexions  of  luch  a  fickly 
yellow  colour,  as  indicated  the  unwholefome 
temperature  of  the  countries  where  they  had  re- 
fided ". 

Its  animah.  The  uncultivated  Hate  of  the  New  World 
afFe(5ted  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
but  the  qualities  of  its  produdlions.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  feems  to  have  been  lefs  aftivc  and 
vigorous  there,  than  in  the  ancient  continent, 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  of  America, 
and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different 
fpccics  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  arc  much  fewer 
in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere.  In  the  idands,  there  were  only  four 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  known,  the  largefl  of 
>vhich  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  On 
the  continent,  the  variety  was  greater;  and 
though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not 
fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly,  when  almoft 
unmolefted  by  men,  who  were  neither  fo  nume- 
rous, nor  fo  united  in  fociety,  as  to  be  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the 
number  of  diftindt  fpecies  muft  ftill  be  confi- 
dered  as  extremely  fmall.      Of  two  hundred 

n  Gomara  Hift.  c.  20.  22.    Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  ii.   c.  13. 
lib.  v.  c.  10.    P,  Mart.  Epiflt  545.    Decad.  p.  176. 
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cHfTcrcnt  kinds  of  animals  fpread  over  the  face  ^^^^ 
of  the  earth,  only  about  one  third  cxifted  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery  \  Na- 
ture was  not  only  lels  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  (he  appears  likewile  to  have  been 
lefs  vigorous  in  her  productions.  The  animals 
originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither 
lb  robuft,  nor  fo  fierce,  as  thofe  of  the  other 
continent.  America  gives  birth  to  no  creature 
of  luch  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the  ele- 
phant or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 
and  tyger  in  ftrcngth  and  ferocity  \  The  Tapyr 
of  Brafil,  the  largeft  quadruped  of  the  ravenous 
tribe  in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a 
calf  of  fix  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar^ 
its  fierceft  beafts  of  prey,  which  the  Europeans 
have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tygers, 
pofleis  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
former,  nor  the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter ''. 
They  are  inaftive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
leaft  appearance  of  refiftance '.     The  fame  qua- 

o  BufFon  Hift.  Naturelle>  torn.  ix.  p.  86. 

P  See  NOTE  VUI. 

•)  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.  Margravii  Hift. 
Nat.  Bt-afil,  p.  229. 

'  Buffon  Hift.  Natur*  ix^  13.  203.  Acofta  Hift.  lib.  W. 
c.  34.  Pifonis  Hift.  p.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv,  c,  i. 
lib.  X.  c.  13. 
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lities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  dinted 
the  growth,  and  enfeebled  the  fpirit,  of  its  na- 
tive animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch  as 
have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other 
continent,  or  have  been  tranfported  thither  by 
the  Europeans '.  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer 
of  America,  are  not  equal  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the 
Old  World  ^  Moft  of  the  domeftic  animals, 
with  which  the  Europeans  have  ftored  the  pro- 
vinces wherein  they  fettled,  have  degenerated 
with  refped  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a  coun- 
try whofe  temperature  and  foil  xem  to  be  lefs 
favourable  to  the  ftrength  and  perfcdlion  of  the 
animal  creation ". 


Vf 


ii). 


tii  ?' 


Infcfls  and 
reptiles. 


The  fame  caufes,  which  checked  the  growth 
and  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were 
friendly  to  the  propagation  and  increafe  of 
reptiles  and  infefts.  Though  this  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  World,  and  thofe  odious  tribes, 
nouriflied  by  heat,  moifture,  and  corruption, 
infeft  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone ;  they  mul- 
tiply fafter,  perhaps,    in   America,    and    grow 

'  Churchill,  v.  p.  691.  Ovalle  Relat.  of  Chili,  Church, 
iii.  p.  10.  Sommario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14 — 22.  Voyage  da 
Des  Marchais,  iii.  299. 

*■  Buffon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  103.  Kalm's  Travels,  i.  102. 
Biet.  Voy.  de  France  Equinox,  p.  539, 

»  See  NOTE  IX. 
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CO  a  more  monftrous  bulk.  As  this  country 
is,  on  the  whole,  kfs  cultivated,  and  lefs 
peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth, 
the  adive  principle  of  life  waftes  its  force  in 
produ(5tions  of  this  inferior  form,  Tlie  air  is 
often  darkened  with  clouds  of  inlefls,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  (hocking  and  noxious 
reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto  -  Bello 
fwarms  with  toads  in  fuch  multitudes,  as  hide 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  fnakes 
and  vipers  are  hardly  lefs  numerous.  Cartha- 
gena  is  infefted  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats, 
which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inha- 
bitants *.  In  the  iflands,  legions  of  ants  have, 
at  different  times,  confumed  every  vegetable 
production  y,  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare, 
as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The  damp 
forefts,  and  rank  foil  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem 
with  almoft  every  offenfive  and  poifonous  crea- 
ture, which  the  power  of  a  fultry  fun  can  quicken 
into  life  ^ 

X  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  89.  Id.  p.  147.  Herrera, 
dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  19.  /See  NOTE    X. 

*  Voyage  de  Condamine,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  iii.  120, 
&c.  Hill,  gener.  des  Voyages,  xiv.  317.  Dumont  Me- 
moires  fur  la  Louifiane^  i.  10.^.  Sommario  de  Oviedo, 
?,  52—62. 
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The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  diftin* 
guifhed  by  qualities  fo  confpicuous  and  cha- 
rafleriftical,  as  thofe  which  we  have  obfcrved 
in  its  quadrupeds.  Birds  are  more  independent 
of  man,  and  lefs  affedled  by  the  changes  which 
his  induftry  and  labour  make  upon  the  ftate 
of  the  earth.  They  have  a  greater  propenfity 
to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
can  gratify  this  inftindl  of  their  nature  without 
difficulty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of 
birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds  j  and  even  fuch 
as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  refemble 
thofe  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in 
fimilar  regions  of  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  climnte  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
are  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  beauty  of  its  colours ;  but  nature, 
fatisfied  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  drefs, 
has  denied  moft  of  them  that  melody  of 
found,  and  variety  of  notes,  which  catch  and 
delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  temperate 
climates  there,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  our 
continent,  are  lefs  fplendid  in  their  appear- 
ance, bu?,  in  compenfa^ion  for  that  defeat, 
they  have  voices  of  greater  compafs,  and  more 
melodious.  In  fome  diftrifts  of  America,  the 
unwholefome  temperature  of  the  air  feems  tq 
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be  unfavourable  even  to  this  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  number  of  birds  is  lefs  than  in 
other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with 
the  amazing  folitude  and  filence  of  its  forefts  ". 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America,  where 
the  quadrupeds  are  fo  dwarfifli  and  daftardly, 
fhould  produce  the  Condor,  which  is  intitled  to 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk, 
in  ftrength,  and  in  courage  ^ 

The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  Amc-  soir, 
rica,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  extremely  various.  In 
each  of  its  provinces,  we  fhall  find  fome  diftin- 
guifhing  peculiarity,  the  dcfcription  of  which 
belongs  to  thofe  who  write  their  particular 
hiftory.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
moidure  and  cold,  which  predominate  fo  re- 
markably in  all  parts  of  America,  muft  have 
great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  foil ; 
countries  lying  in  the  fame  parallel  with  thofe 
regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen 
over  in   America  during  a  great  part  of  the 

*  Bouguer  Voy.  au  Perou,  17.  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a 
la  Martinique,  p.  96.  Warren  Defcript.  Surinam.  Ofborn's 
Collefl.  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charlev. 
Hift.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  155. 

»»  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  363.  Voyage  de  Condamine, 
175.  Buffon  Hift.  Nat.  xvi.  184.  Voyage  du  Des  Mar- 
chais,  iii,  320. 
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year.  Chilled  by  this  intenfe  cold,  the  ground 
never  acquires  warmth  fufiicient  to  ripen  the 
fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  wi(h  to 
rear  in  America  the  productions  which  abound 
in  any  particular  diltrift  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  muft  advance  feveral  degrees  nearer  to  the 
line,  than  in  the  other  hemifphere,  as  it  requires 
fuch  an  increafe  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the 
natural  frigidity  of  the  foil  and  climate  "=.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  feveral  of  the  plants, 
and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the 
tropics,  are  cultivated  with  fucccfs;  whereas, 
at  St.  Auguftine,  in  Florida,  and  Charles- 
Town,  in  South-Carolina,  though  confiderably 
nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
thrive  with  equal  certainty  \  But,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  this  diverfity  in  the  degree  of  heat, 
the  foil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fer- 
tile as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country 
was  thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people  of  little 
induftry,  who  had  none  of  the  domeftic  animals, 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  num- 
bers, the  earth  was  not  exhaufted  by  their 
confumption.  The  vegetable  productions,  to 
which  the  fertility  of  the  foil  gave  birth,  often 
remained    untouched,    and    being  fuffered   to 


«  See  NOTE  XI. 
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corrupt  on   its  furface,   returned  with   increafe    ^^^'"^ 
into  its  bolom '.     As  trees  and  plants  derive  a  ^— -v— ^ 
great  part  of  their  nourifliment  from  air  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  deftroyed  by  man  and 
other  animals,  they  would  render  to  the  earth 
more,   perhaps,   than   they   take   from   it,   and 
feed  rather  than  impoverilh  it.     Thus  the  unoc- 
cupied foil  of  America  may  have  gone  on  en- 
riching for  many  ages.      The  vaft  number  as 
well  as  enormous  fize  of  the  trees  in  America, 
indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  foil  in 
its  native  ftate.     When  the  Europeans  firft  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in 
its  virgin  mould  j  and  in  feveral  places  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  planter  is  ftill  employed  in  dimi- 
nifliing  and  waiting  its  fuperfluous  fertility,   in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  ftate  fit  for  ufeful 
pulture  ^ 

Having  thus  furveyed  the  ftate  of  the  New  How  was 
World  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and   con-  peopitd? 
fidered    the    peculiar    features     and    qualities 
which  diftinguifh  and  charaderife  it,  the  next 
inquiry    that   merits    attention    is,    How    was, 

•  Bufibn,  Hlft.  Natur.  i.  242.     Kalm,  i.  151. 

'  Charlevoix,  Hift.  de  Nouv.  Fran,  iii  405.  Voyage  du 
Pes  Marchais,  iii.  229,  Lcry  ap  dc  Bry,  part  iii.  p.  174. 
?ee  NOTE  XIII. 
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America  peopled  ?  By  what  courfe  did  man- 
kind migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the 
other  ?  and  in  what  quarter  is  it  moft  probable 
that  a  communication  was  opened  between 
them  ? 


iM 


'h\ 


No  tradition 
concerning; 
it  among 
themfelves. 


We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all 
the  human  race  fpring  from  the  fame  fource, 
and  that  the  defendants  of  one  man,  under 
the  protedlion,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  reple- 
nifhed  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor 
the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  thofe 
remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  pofleflion 
of  the  different  countries,  where  they  are  now 
fettled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this 
firft  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and  fpread 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the 
moft  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authen- 
tic hiftory  is  extremely  fliort,  and  every  thing 
prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obfcure.  It  is  not 
furprifing,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitants 
of  America,  who  have  no  folicitude  about  futu- 
rity, and  little  curiofity  concerning  what  is  paft, 
Ihould  be  altogether  unacqu-inted  with  their 
own  original.  The  Californiani  ?  ;d  Elkimaux, 
in  particular,  who  occupy  thofe  countries  in  Ame- 
rica which  approach  ncarcft  to  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. 
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tinent,  are  fo  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altoge-  ^^^^*^ 
ther  vain  to  fearch  among  them  for  fuch  in-  '— v^-^* 
formation  as  might  difcover  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  anceftors  of  whom 
they  are  defcended  ^  Whatever  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  fubje^,  is  derived,  not  from  the 
natives  of  America,  but  from  the  inquifitive 
genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpefledly  various 
difcovered  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vaft 
diftance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent which  was  then  known,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants  whofe  appearance  and  manners  dif- 
fered remarkably  from  the  relt  of  the  human 
fpecies,  the  queftion  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  objeft  of  curiofity  and  at- 
tention. The  theories  and  fpeculations  of  inge- 
nious men  with  refpcft  to  this  fubjed,  would 
fill  many  volumes  -,  but  are  often  fo  wild  and 
chimerical,  that  J  (hould  offer  an  infult  to  the 
ynderftanding  of  my  readers,  if  I  attempted  ei- 
ther minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them. 
Some  have  prefumptuoufly  imagined,  that  the 
people  of  America  were  not  the  offspring  of  the 
fame  common  parent  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
but  th^t  they  formed  a  leparate  race  of  men. 


'  Venega's  Hift.  of  California,  I.  6c. 
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B  o  o  K    diftlnguifhable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  confti* 
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tution  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  cha- 
radleriilic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others 
contend,  that  they  are  defcended  from  fome 
remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept 
away  the  grcateft  part  of  the  human  fpecies  in 
the  days  of  Noah ;  and  prepofteroufly  fuppofe 
rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  mod  ancient 
race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  pole,  to 
which  fome  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
conjedlure,  has  not  afcribed  the  honour  of 
peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Scythians  in  ancient  times,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fettled  in  this  weftern  world.  The 
Chinefe,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Wellh,  the  Spaniards,  are  faid  to  have  fent 
colonies  thither  in  later  ages,  at  different 
periods,  and  on  various  occafions.  Zealous 
advocates  ftand  forth  to  fupport  the  refpeflive 
claims  of  thofe  people  j  and  though  they  reft 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  cafual  re- 
femblance  of  fome  ruftoms,  or  the  fuppofed 
affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  different 
languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have 
been  employed,   to  little  purpofe,  in  defence 
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of  the  oppofite  fyftems.  Thofe  regions  of  con-  ^^xyj^ 
je«5lure  and  controverfy  belong  not  to  the  hifto-  ^— ^v^*^ 
rian.  His  is  a  more  limited  province,  con- 
fined to  what  is  eftabliflied  by  certain  or  highly 
probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  fliall  not 
venture,  in  offering  a  few  obfervations,  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  fomc  light  upon  this 
curious  and  much  agitated  queftion. 

I.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  ouRhtnot 

to  be  fourd- 

by  mere  conjedures  to  account  for  the  peopling  ed9""'«'« 
of  America.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was 
originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and 
disjoined  from  it  by  the  fhock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  irruption  of  a  dduge.  Others 
have  imagined,  that  fome  vefTel  being  forced 
from  its  courfe  by  the  violence  of  a  wefterly 
wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the 
American  coaft,  and  have  given  a  beginning 
to  population  in  that  defolate  continent  ^.  But 
with  refped  to  all  thofe  fyftems,  it  is  vain 
cither  to  reafon  or  inquire,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  come  to  any  decifion.  Such  events 
as  they  fuppofe  are  barely  poffible,  and  may 
have  happened.     That  they  ever  did   happen, 

s  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  240.  Ancient  Uni- 
verf.  Hill.  vol.  XX.  p.  164.  P.  Feyjoo  Tfeatro  Critico, 
torn.  V.  p.  304,  &c.  Acofta  Hift.  Moral.  Novi  Orbis, 
lib.  1.  c.  16,  19. 
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^  %?  ^  we  have  no  evidence,  cither  from  the  clear 
teftimony  of  hiftory,  or  from  the  obfcure  inti- 
mations of  tradition. 


or  on  refeni- 
blance  of 
manners. 


,!> 


i^! 


2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  un- 
certain than  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Americans,   merely  by  tracing  the 
refemblance   between  their  manners  and  thofe 
of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent.    If  we  fuppofe  two  tribes,   though  placed 
in  the  moft  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to 
be  in  the  fame  (late  of  fociety,  and  to  refemble 
each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  improvement, 
they  muft  feel  the  fame  wants,  and  exert  the  fame 
endeavours  to  fupply  them.  The  fame  objects  will 
allure,  the  fame  palTioji  will  animate  them,  and 
the  fame  ideas  and  fentiments  will  arife  in  their 
minds.     The  character  and  occupations  of  the 
hunter  in  America  muft  be  little  diiTerent  from 
thofe  of  an  Afiatic,  who  depends  for  fubfiftence 
on  the  chace.     A  tribe  of  favages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  mull  nearly  refemble  one  upon 
the  plains  waftied  by  the  MifTifippi.    Inftead 
then  of  prefuming  from  this  fimilarity,  that  there 
is  any  affinity  between  them,   we  fhould  only 
conclude,   that  the  difpofition  and  manners  of 
men  are  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  arife  from 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live.     The 
9  moment 
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moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  charafler 
a  people  mull  change.  In  proportion  as  it  ad- 
vances in  improvement,  their  manners  refine, 
their  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  progrefs  of  man  hath 
been  nearly  the  fame,  and  we  can  trace  him  in 
his  career  from  the  rude  fimplicity  of  lavage 
life,  until  he  attains  the  induftry,  the  arts,  and 
the  elegance  of  poliftied  fociety.  There  is  no- 
thing wonderful  then  in  the  fimilitude  between 
the  Americans  and  the  barbarous  nations  of  our 
continent.  Had  LaHtau,  Garcia,  and  many 
other  authors,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not 
have  perplexed  a  fubjeft  which  they  pretend  to 
illuftrate,  by  their  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  efta- 
blifii  an  affinity  between  various  races  of  people 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no  other 
evidence  than  fuch  a  refemblance  in  their  man- 
ners as  neceflarily  arifes  from  the  fimilarity  of 
their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among 
every  people,  fome  cuftoms,  which,  as  they  do 
not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or  defirc  pe- 
culiar to  their  fituation,  may  be  denominated 
ufages  of  arbitrary  inftitution.  If  between  two 
nations  fettled  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth, 
a  perfect  agreement  with  refpeft  to  any  of 
thefe  (hould  be  difcovered,  one  might  be  led 
to  fufpeft  that  they  were  connefted  by  fome 
affinity.    If,  for  example,  a  nation  w«re  found 
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er  of  religi- 
ous rites. 


in  America  that  confecrated  the  feventh  day  td 
religious  worfliip  and  reft,  vvc  might  jullly  fup- 
polc  that  it  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this 
iifage,  which  is  of  arbitrary  inftitution,  from  the 
Jews.  But,  if  in  another  nation,  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  every  new  moon  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  feftivity,  this  monthly  fefti- 
val  could  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  an 
cxprefTion  of  joy  natural  to  man  on  the  return 
of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the 
night.  The  inftances  of  cuftoms,  merely  arbi- 
trary, common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hcmi- 
fpLeres,  are,  indeed,  fo  few  and  fo  equivocal, 
that  no  theory  concerning  the  population  of  the 
New  World  ought  to  be  founded  upon  them. 

3.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed 
with  refped  to  the  original  of  the  Americans, 
from  obfervation  of  their  relio-ious  rites  and 
practices,  are  no  lefs  fanciful,  and  deftitute  of 
folid  foundation.  When  the  religious  opinions 
of  any  people  are  neither  the  rcfult  of  rational 
inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  inftrudlions  of 
revelation,  they  muft  needs  be  wild  and  extra- 
vagant. Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of 
the  former,  and  have  not  been  blefled  with  the 
advantages  arifing  from  the  latter.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  human  mind,  even  where  its  operations 
appear  moft  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a  courfe 
fo  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country  the 
8  dominion 
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dominion  of  particular  pafTons  will  be  attended 
with  fimilar  cfFcds.  The  lavage  of  Europe  or 
Ameri.  j,  when  filled  with  fuperftitious  dread  of 
invifible  beings,  or  with  inquifitive  folicitude  to 
penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles 
alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He 
has  recourfe  to  rites  and  practices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he 
fuppofcs  to  be  impending  over  him,  or  to  divine 
the  fccret  which  is  the  objedt  of  his  curiofity. 
Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  fuperftition,  in  one 
continent,  feems,  in  many  particulars,  to  be  a 
tranfcript  of  that  eftabliflied  in  the  other,  and 
both  authorife  fimilar  inftitutions,  fometimes  fo 
frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,  fometimes  fo  bloody 
and  barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  But  without 
fuppofiing  any  confanguin'uy  between  fuch  dif- 
tant  nations,  or  imagining  that  their  religious 
ceremonies  were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  we  may  alcribe  this  unifor- 
mity, which  in  many  inftances  ft'ems  very  amaz- 
ing, to  the  natural  operation  of  fuperfliition  and 
enthufiafm  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
mind. 


4,  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  Not  peopled 
in.this  inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  b/  tion  highly 
any  nation  or  the  ancient  continent,  which  had 
made  confiderable  progrcfs  in  civilization.     The 
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inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  in  a  ftate  of 
fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  thofe  arts  which  are  the  firft  efTays  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improve- 
ment. Even  the  mod  cultivated  nations  of  Ame- 
rica were  llrangers  to  many  of  thofe  fimple  in- 
ventions, which  were  almofl:  coeval  with  fociety 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  civil  life  with  which  we 
have  any  acquaintance.  From  this  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to 
America,  came  off  from  nations  which  muft 
have  been  no  lels  barbarous  than  their  pofterity, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by 
the  Europeans.  For,  although  the  elegant  and 
refined  arts  may  decline  or  perifh,  amidft  the 
violent  fhocks  of  thofe  revolutions  and  difafters 
to  which  nations  are  expofed,  the  neceflary  arts 
of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced 
among  any  people,  are  never  loft.  None  of  the 
viciffitudes  in  human  affairs  afFed  thefe,  and  they 
continue  to  be  pradlifed  as  long  as  the  race  of 
men  exifts.  If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  been 
known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough, 
a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thofe  inven- 
tions would  have  preferved  them,  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  they  fhould  have  been  abandoned  or 
forgotten.    We  may  conclude  then,  that  the 
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Americans  fprung  from  fome  people,  who  were    book 
themfelves  in  fuch  an  early  and  unimproved  (lags  \.»'-^-^mj 
of  fociety,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  thofe 
neceffary  arts,  which  continued  to  be  unknown 
among  their  pofterity,  when  firft  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

«;.  It  appears  no  Icfs  evident,  that  America  nor  from  the 

•^  **  fouthern  re- 

was  not  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  ^io"?  of  our 

*       f^  '         '  ■'         _  continent. 

fouthern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None 
of  the  rude  tribes  fettled  in  that  part  of  our  he- 
mifphere  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  vifited  a  coun- 
try fo  remote.  They  poffefled  neither  enterprife, 
nor  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could  prompt 
them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to  perform, 
fuch  a  diftant  voyage.  That  the  more  civilized 
nations  in  Afia  or  Africa  are  not  the  progenitors 
of  the  Americans  is  manifeft,  not  only  from  the 
obfervations  which  I  have  already  made  con- 
cerning their  ignorance  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
neceffary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circum- 
ftance.  Whenever  any  people  have  experienced 
the  advantages  which  men  enjoy,  by  their  domi- 
nion over  the  inferior  animals,  they  can  neither 
fubfift  without  the  nourifhment  which  thefe  af- 
ford, nor  carry  on  any  confiderable  operation  in- 
dependent of  their  miniftry  and  labour.  Accord- 
ingly, the  firft  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
I  fettled  in  America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  th« 
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BOOK   domcftic  animals  of  Europe  -,    and  if  prior  to 

1  V  • 

them,  the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chi- 
ncfe,  or  any  other  polifhed  people,  had  taken 
poflefllon  of  that  continent,  we  fhould  have 
found  there  the  animals  peculiar  to  thofe  regions 
of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally  leated. 
In  all  America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal, 
tame  or  wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
warm,  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of 
the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  horfe,  the  cow,  were  as  much  unknown 
in  America,  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion.  From 
which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who  firft  fet- 
tled in  the  weftern  world  did  not  iffue  from  the 
countries  where  thofe  animals  abound,  and  where 
men,  from  having  been  longaccultomed  to  their  aid, 
would  naturally  confider  it,  not  only  as  beneficial, 
but  as  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  the  improve- 
ment, and  even  the  prefcrvation,  of  civil  fociety. 
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6.  From  confidering  the  animals  with  which 
America  is  ftored,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
neareft  point  of  contad  between  the  old  and  new 
continents  is  towards  the  northern  extrehiity  of 
both,  and  that  there  the  communication  was 
opened,  and  the  intercourfe  carried  on  between 
them.  All  the  extenfive  countries  in  America 
which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach  near  to 
them,  arc  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  vari- 
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ous  kinds,  entirely  different  from  thofe  in  the 
correfponding  regions  of  the  ancient  continent. 
But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World 
abound  with  many  of  the  wild  animals  which 
are  common  in  fuch  parts  of  our  hemifphere  as 
lie  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck, 
the  elk,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  frequent  tlie 
forefts  of  North  America,  no  lefs  than  thofe  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia  ^.  It  fcems  to  be 
evident  then,  that  the  two  continents  approach 
each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united, 
or  fo  nearly  adjacent,  that  thefe  animals  might 
pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other. 


7.  The  adlual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  This  afccr- 

n        •  .  ,  .         tained  by  dif- 

is  fo  clearly  eftabli(hed  by  modern  difcoveries,  wveiy. 
that  the  chief  difficulty  with  refped  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America  is  removed.  While  thofe  im- 
menfe  regions,  which  ftretch  eaftvvard  from  the 
river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamchatka  were  un- 
known, or  imperfedly  explored,  the  north-eafl: 
extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New 
World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any 
communication  (hould  have  been  carried  on  be- 
tween them.  But  the  Ruffians,  having  fubjedled 
the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to  their  empire,  gra- 

*  BufFon  Hill.  Nat.  ix.  p.  97,  &c. 
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dually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft 
country,  by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  un- 
known provinces.  Thefe  were  difcovered  by 
hunters  in  thc^r  excurfions  after  game,  or  by 
fokiiers  employed  in  levying  the  taxes,  and  the 
court  of  Mofcow  eflimated  the  importance  of 
thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition  which 
they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Peter  the 
Great  afcended  the  Ruluan  throne.  His  enlight- 
ened, comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  cir- 
cumftance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or 
render  his  reign  illuftrious,  difcernt^d  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  had  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  his  ignorant  predecefTors,  He 
perceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of 
Afia  extended  towards  tlie  eaft,  they  muft  ap- 
proach nearer  to  America ;  that  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  continents,  which  had 
long  been  fearched  for  in  vain,  would  probably 
be  found  in  this  quarter,  and  that  by  opening  it, 
fome  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
weftern  world  might  be  made  to  flow  into  his 
dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  objedt 
fiiited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes, 
IPeter  drew  up  inftrudions  with  his  own  hand 
for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  into  execution*. 

»  Muller  Voyages  ct  Pe^ouvertes  j>ar  les  Ruflcs,  torn.  i. 
p.  4,  5.  J^i. 
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His  fuccefibrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued 
his  plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court 
employed  in  this  fcrvice,  had  to  ftruggle  with  fo 
many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  ex- 
tremely flow.  Encouraged  by  fome  faint  tradi- 
tions among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning  a 
fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the  north-eaft 
promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to  follow 
the  fame  courie.  Veflcls  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers 
Lena  and  Kolyma;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which 
nature  feems  not  to  have  deftined  for  navigation, 
they  were  cxpofed  to  many  difafters,  without  be- 
ing able  to  accomplilh  their  purpofe.  No  veffel 
fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court  ever  doubled  this 
formidable  Cape  "  ;  we  are  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  thofc  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difcoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land.  In  all 
thofe  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that  there 
are  countries  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  which 
lie  at  no  confiderablc  diftance  from  their  own 
coafts.  Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be  part 
of  America ;  and  feveral  circumftanccs  concur- 
red not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief, 
but  in  perfuading  them  that  fome  portion  of 
that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees 
of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  thofe  naked  re- 
gions of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the  coafl:  by  an 

f!  Sec  NOTE    XIV. 
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fi  o  o  K  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind,  floating  ice  Is 
-'— »—-^  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter*,  and  a  tra- 
dition obtains  among  the  inhabitants',  of  an  in- 
tercourfe  formerly  carried  on  with  fome  coun- 
tries fituated  to  the  eaft. 

After,  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
comparing  the  pofition  of  ihe  countries  in  Afia 
which  had  been  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in 
the  north-wefl:  of  America  as  were  already 
known,  the  Rufllan  court  formed  a  plan,  which 
would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs 
accufliomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings, 
and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iflued  to  build  two  veflTels  at  the  fmall  vil- 
lage of  Ochotz,  fituated  on  the  fea  of  Kamchatka, 
to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  Though  that 
dreary  uncultivated  region  furnilhed  nothing  that 
could  be  of  ufe  in  conftrudling  them,  but  fome 
larch'trees;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cor- 
dage, the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  re- 
quifite  for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions 
for  viftualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through 
the  immenfe  defcrts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers 
of  difficult  navigation,  and  along  roads  almofl: 
impaflable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the 
perfcverance  of  the  people,  at  lafl:  furmounted 
jJJfi.     <svcry  obltaclc.    Two  vefTcls  were  finilhed,  and, 
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under  the  command  of  the  captains  Behring  and     ^^y^^ 
Tfchirikow,  failed  from  Kamchatka,  in  queft  of 
the  New  World,  in  a  quarter  where  it  had  never 
been  approached.     They  Ihaped  their  courfe  to- 
wards the  eaft ;  and  though  a  ftorm  foon  fepa- 
rated  the  veflcls,  which  never  rejoined,  and  many 
difafters  befel  them,  the  expedations  from  the 
voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrated.     Each  of 
the  commanders  difcovered  land,  which  to  them 
appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; 
and,  according  to  their  obfervations,  it  feems  to 
be  fituated  within  a  few  degrees  of  the-  north- 
weft  coaft  of  California.     Each  fet  fome  of  his 
people  alhore  5  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants 
fled  as  the  Ruffians  approached ;  in  another,  they 
carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  their 
boats.     The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the 
diftrefs  of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to 
quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.    In  their  return  they 
touched  at  feveral   iflands,  which  ftretch  in  a 
chain   from   eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of  Afia. 
They  had  fome  intercourfe  with   the   natives, 
who  feemed  to  them  to  refemble  the  North  Ame- 
ricans.    They  prefenttd  to  the  Ruffians  the  calu- 
mety  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  fymbol   of 
friendfhip  univerfal  among  the  people  of  North 
America,   and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitution 
peculiar  to  theni« 
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Though  the  iflands  of  this  New  Archipelago 
have  been  frequented  fince  that  time  by  the  Ruf- 
fian hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  fcems  to 
have  relinquifhed  every  thought  of  profecuting 
difcoveries  in  that  quarter.  But  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  it  was 
unexpectedly  refumed.  The  Sovereign,  who  had 
been  lately  feated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the 
Great,  poflefled  the  genius  and  talents  of  her 
illuilrious  predecefTor.  During  the  operations  of 
the  mod  arduous  and  extenfive  war  in  which  the 
Ruffian  empire  was  ever  engaged,  (he  formed 
fchemes  and  executed  undertakings,  to  which 
more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable 
of  attending  but  amidft  the  leifure  of  pacific 
times.  A  new  voyage  of  difcovery  from  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  was  planned,  and  cap- 
tain Krenitzin  and  lieutenant  LevalhefF  were 
appointed  to  command  the  two  veflels  fitted  out 
for  that  purpofe.  In  their  voyage  outward  they 
held  nearly  the  fame  courfe  with  the  former  navi- 
gators, they  touched  at  the  fame  iflands,  obfervcd 
their  fituaiion  and  produdions  more  carefully, 
and  difcovered  feveral  new  iflands,  with  which 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow  had  not  fallen  in. 
Though  they  did  not  proceed  fo  far  to  the  eafl: 
as  to  revifit  the  country  which  Behring  and 
Tfchirikow  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  continent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a  courfc  con- 
fiderably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  corredled 
fome  capital  miftakes  into  which  their  predecef- 
fors  had  fallen,  and  have  contributed  to  facilitate 
the  progrefs  of  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas '. 

Thus  the  poflibility  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  continents  in  this  quarter  refts  no 
longer  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  eftabliflied 
by  undoubted  evidence "'.  Some  tribe,  or  fome 
families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  reftlefs 
fpirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might  migrate  to 
the  neareft  iflands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge 
of  navigation  was,  might,  by  pafllng  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coaft  of 
America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population 
in  that  continent.  The  diftance  between  the 
Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  and  the  neareft  land 
in  Afia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  and 
the  coaft  of  Kamchatka  -,  and  yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thofe  iflands  are  manifeftly  of  Afiatic 
extradl.  If,  notwithftanding  their  remote  fiti...- 
tion,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  iflands  wer^ 
peopled  from  our  continent,  diftance  alone  is 
no  reafon  why  we  fliould  hefitate  about  admit- 
ting that  the  Americans  may  derive  their  ori* 
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»  Muller's  Voyages,  torn.  i.  24.8,  &c.  267,  276. 
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ginal  from  the  fame  fource.  It  is  probable  that 
future  navigators  in  thofe  feas,  by  ftecring 
farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  approaches  ftill  nearer  to  Afia. 
According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people,  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
north-eafl:  promontory  of  Afia,  there  lies,  off 
the  coafl,  a  fmall  ifland,  to  which  they  fail  in 
lefs  than  a  day.  From  that,  they  can  defcry  a 
large  continent,  which,  according  to  their  de- 
fcription,  is  covered  with  forcfts,  and  poflefltrd 
by  people  whofe  language  they  do  not  under- 
ftand  ".  By  them  they  are  fupplied  with  the 
ikins  of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never 
found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees. 
If  we  could  rely  on  this  account,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  the  American  continent  is  feparated 
from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  and  all  the 
difficulties  with  refpeft  to  the  communication 
between  them  would  vanifh.  What  could  be 
offered  only  as  a  conjcfture  when  this  Hiftory 
was  firft  publiflied  is  now  known  to  be  certain. 
The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to 
fach  other  has  been  difcovered  and  traced  in  a 
voyage  undertaken  upon  principles  fo  pure  and 
£o  liberal,  and  conduced  with  lb  much  profef- 
fional  fkill,  as  refle»5t  luftre  upon  the  reign  of 

°  Muller'i  Voyages  ctDecouv,  i.  j66. 
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the  Sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do    *  °^  * 
honour  to  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  cxccu-  *^-v^^ 

tion  of  it ". 

It  is  iikewife  evident  from  recent  difcoverics,  Another 
that  an  intercourfe  between  our  continent  ana  tion  hy  the 
America  might  be  earned  on  with  no  lets  faci- 
lity from  the  north-weft  extremities  of  Europe. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Norwegians  a.d.  83c, 
difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies 
there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the 
laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian 
miflionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in 
this  frozen  and  uncultivated  region '.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  informa- 
tion with  refpe(5t  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants. 
We  learn,  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Green- 
land is  feparated  from  America  by  a  very  nar- 
row ftrait  i  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into 
which  this  ftrait  conducts,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  united  1  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  have  fomc  intercourfe  with 
one  another ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America 
pcrfe6tly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
afpeft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living  j  that  fomc 

•  See  NOTE    XVI. 
p  Crantz'  Hift.  of  Greenl.  i.  242.  244.      Prevot  Hifl. 
Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  152,  not.  (96,) 
1  Eggede,  p.  2,  3. 
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failors,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandifli  language,  re- 
ported that  thefe  were  underftood  by  the  Efqui- 
A.D.  i764«  maux  i  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  miffionary, 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Green- 
land, having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efqui- 
maux,  found,  to  his  aftonifliment,  that  they 
fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
that  they  were  in  every  refpeft  the  fame  people, 
and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained 
by  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother  \ 

By  thefe  decifive  fadls,  not  only  the  confan- 
guinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is 
cftablilhed,  but  the  polTibility  of  peopling 
America  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  dcmon- 
ftrated.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous 
age,  when  fcience  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  pofleflcd  fuch  naval  flcill 
as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland, 
their  anceftors,  as  much  addided  to  roving  by 
fea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land, 
might,  at  fomc  more  remote  period,  accom- 
plifli  the  fame  voyage,  and  fettle  a  colony  there, 
whofe  dependents  might,  in  progrefs  of  time, 
migrate  into  America.  But  if,  inltead  of  ven- 
turing to  fail  diredtly  from  their  own  coaft  to 
Greenland,  we  fuppofe  that  the  Norwegians 
held  a  more  cautious  courfe,  and  advanced  from 

4  Crantz'  Hift.  of  GrecnI.  p.  261^  262. 
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Shetland  to  the  Feroe  Iflands,  and  from  them 
to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colo- 
nies, their  progrcfs  may  have  been  (o  gradual, 
that  this  navigation  cannot  be  confidered  as 
either  longer  or  more  hazardous,  than  thofe 
voyages  which  that  hardy  and  enterprifing  race 
of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  every  age. 


8.  Though  it  be  ppfllble  that  America  may  Prohabiy 
have  received  its  firft  inhabitants  from  our  con-  the^'north-"* 
tipent,  cither  by  the  north- weft  of  Europe  or 
the  north-caft  of  Afia,  there  fecms  to  be  good 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  progenitors  of  all 
the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Efqui- 
maux  are  the  only  people  in  America,  who,  in 
their  afpeft  or  character,  bear  any  rcfcmblance 
to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  mani- 
feftly  a  race  of  men,  diiiinA  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  lan- 
guage, in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life. 
Their  original,  then,  may  warrantably  be  traced 
up  to  that  fource,  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
But,  among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ame« 
rica,  there  is  fuch  a  ftriicing  fimilitude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
minds,  th^t,  notwithftanding  the  diverfities  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal 
progrefs  in  improvement,  we  muft  pronounce 
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them  to  be  dcfcended  from  one  iburce.  There 
may  be  a  variety  in  the  (hades,  but  we  can  every 
where  trace  the  f;me  original  colour.  Each 
tribe  has  fomething  peculiar  which  diftinguifhes 
it,  but  in  all  of  them  we  difcern  certain  featurc$ 
common  to  the  whole  race.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  per- 
fons  or  difpofitions,  which  charaflerife  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  have  fome  refemblancc  to  the  rude 
tribes  fcattercd  over  the  north -eaft  of  Afia, 
but  almoft  none  to  the  nations  fettled  in  the 
northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  con- 
clude that  their  Afiatic  progenitors,  having 
fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  America,  where  the 
Ruffians  have  difcovered  the  proximity  of  the 
two  continents,  fpread  gradually  over  its  various 
regions.  This  account  of  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation in  America,  coincides  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own 
origin,  which,  imperfeft  as  they-  are,  were 
preferved  with  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater 
credit,  than  thofe  of  any  people  in  the  New 
World.  According  to  them,  their  anceltors 
came  from  a  remote  country,  fituated  to  the 
north-weft  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point 
out  their  various  ftations  as  they  advanced  from 
this,  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  route  which  they  muft-have  held, 
if  they  had  been  cmigranis  from  Afia.    The 
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Mexicans,  in  dcfcribing  the  appearance  of  their    book 
progenitors,   their  manners,  and  habits  of  life  v-^»-^ 
at  that  period,  exadly  delineate  thofe  of  the 
rude  Tartars,   from  whom  I  fuppofe  them  to 
have  fprung  ^ 

Thus  have  1  finifhed  a  difqiiifition  which  has 
been  deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  America.  I  have  ventured  to 
inquire,  but  without  prefuming  to  decide.  Sa- 
tisfied with  oifering  conjeftures,  I  pretend  not 
to  eftabliih  any  fyftem.  When  an  inveftigation 
is,  from  its  nature,  fo  intricate  and  obfcure, 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  arrive  at  conclufions 
which  are  certain,  there  may  be  fome  merit  in 
pointing  out  fuch  as  are  probable  *• 

The  condition  and  charafter  of  the  American  cotidition 
nations,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  trrofrhe^*^* 
to  the  Europeans,  deferve  more  attentive  con-    ""eucanj, 
fideration,    than   the   inquiry  concerning   their 
original.     The  latter  is  merely  an  object  of  cu- 
riofity,  the  former  is  one  of  the  mofl:  important 

»  Acolla  Hift.  Nat.  &  Mor.  lib.  vli.  c.  2,  &c.  Garcia 
Origen  de  los  Indios,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Monar. 
)[nd.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  &c.  Eoturini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Hilt, 
ide  la  Amer. -Septentr.  ^  xvii.  p.  I27« 

•  Memoiica  fiir  Ui.o»iriane,  par  Dumpnt,  tpm.  i.  p.  1 19, 
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as  well  as  inftrudive  refearches,  which  can  oc- 
cupy the  p!)ilolbpher  or  hiftorian.     In  order  to 
complete  the  hillory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
attain  to  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
operations,   we   mud  contemplate   man   in   all 
thofe  various  ficuations  wherein    he   has    been 
placed.     We  mud  follow   him  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  different  ftages  of  fociety,  as  he 
gradually  advances  from  the  infant  ftate  of  civil 
life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline.     We  muft 
obferve,   at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of 
his  underftanding  unfold,  we  muft  attend  to  the 
efforts  of  his  active  powers,  watch  the  motions 
of  affedlion  as  they  rife  in  his  breaft,  and  mark 
whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they 
are  exerted.     The  philofophers  and  hiftorians 
of  ancient  deece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in  this 
as  well  as  every  other  difquifition,  had  only  a 
limited  view  of  this  fubjedt,  as  they  had  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  furveying  man  in  his  rudeft 
and  moft  early  ftate.     In  all  thofe  regions  of 
the  earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
civil  fociety  had   made  confiderable   advances, 
and  nacions  had  finiftied  a  good  part  of  their 
career  before  they  began  to  obferve  them.     The 
Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudeft  people  of 
whom  any  ancient  author  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
an    authentic    account,     poffcfled    flocks    and 
herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds, 
5  and, 
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and,   when   compared   with   mankind  in  their    ^^^^ 
primitive  ftate,    may  be  reckoned  to  have  at-  Ui  -v— i^ 
rained  to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  ^^^^Jj^'tha 
the  fphere  of  contemplation,  and  prefented  na-  I,"  J,"|P//t[,, 
tions  to  our  view,  in  ftages  of  their  progrefs, 
much  lefs  advanced  than  thofe  wherein  they  have 
been  oblerved  in  our  continent.  In  America, 
man  appears  under  the  rudeft  form  in  which  we 
can  conceive  him  to  fubfift.  We  behold  commu- 
nities juft  beginning  to  unite,  and  may  examine 
'  e  lentiments  and  actions  of  human  beings  in 
'  i  infancy  of  focial  life,  while  they  feel  but  im- 
perfedlly  the  force  of  its  ties,  and  have  fcarcely 
relinquished  their  native  liberty.  That  ftate  of 
primaeval  fimplicity,  which  was  known  in  our 
ontinent  only  by  the  fanciful  defcription  of 
Gets,  really  exifted  in  the  other.  The  greater 
art  of  its  inhabitants  were  ftrangers  to  induftry 
nd  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  imperfedly  ac- 
uainted  with  the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoy- 
ng  almoft  without  reftridion  or  controul  the 
lefiTings  which  flowed  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
ounty  of  nature.  There  were -only  two  nations 
this  vaft  continent  which  had  emerged  from 
is  rude  ftate,  and  had  made  any  confiderable 
rogrefs  in  acquiring  the  ideas,  and  adopting  the 
ftitutions,  which  belong  to  poliflied  focieties. 

E  2  Their 
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Their  government  and  manners  will  fall  naturally 
under  our  review  in  relating  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  j 
and  we  fliall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  Americans  in  the  ftate  of  highcft 
improvement  to  which  they  ever  attained. 


(I'll 


I'., 
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This  in-  At  prefent,  our  attention  and  refearches  fliall 

^uiry  con-  * 

?udcft'''  ^^^   ^  turned  to  the  fmall  independent  tribes  which 
tribes.         occupied  every  other  part  of  America.     Among 
thefe,  though  with  fomc  diverfity  in  their  cha- 
rafter,  their  manners,  and  inftitutions,  the  ftate 
of  fociety  was  nearly  iimilar,  and  fo  extremely 
rude,  that  the  denomination  of  Savage  may  be 
applied  to  them  all.    In  a  general  hiftory  of^ 
America,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  de- 
fcribe  the  condition  of  each  petty  community,! 
or   to   inveftigate    every    minute    circumftancej 
■which  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  itsj 
members.   Such  an  inquiry  would  lead  to  details 
of  immeaftirable  and  tirefome  extent.    The  qua- 
lities belonging  to  the  people  of  all  the  difFeren: 
tribes  have  llich  a  near  refemblance,  that  they  | 
may  be  painted  with  the  fame  features.     Where 
any  circumilances  leem  to  conftiture  a  diverfity  | 
in  their  charafler  and  manners  worthy  of  atten-| 
tion,  it  will  be  fiifficient  to  point  thefc  out  a; 
they  occur,  and  to  inquire  into  the  caufcs  of  fucli 
pcciiliaiiJes.      ;    .:   ■;  '    - .    ••••■.  ■'•    "    • 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fatisfying    book 
and  authentic  information   concerning;  nauons  " v- — ^ 

o  Difficulty  of 

while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  difcover  pbtainmg 
thcir  true  charader  under  this  rude  form,  and  «'""» 
to  collefb  the  features  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guiflied,  requires  an  oblerver  poflefled  of  no 
lels  impartiality  than  difcernment.  For,  in 
every  ftage  of'ibciety,  the  faculties,  the  fenti- 
ments  and  defires  of  men  are  fo  accommodated 
to  their  own  ftate,  that  they  become  ftandards 
of  excellence  to  themlelves,  they  affix  the  idea 
of  perfedion  and  happinefs  to  thofe  attainments 
which  refemble  their  own,  and  wherever  the 
objedts  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  be^ij. 
accuftomed  are  wanting,  conSdently  pronounee 
a  people  to  be  barbarous  and  miferable.  Hence 
the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members 
of  communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  iea- 
provement,  regard  each  other.  Poliihed  na- 
tions, confcious  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt 
to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  fcorn,  and, 
in  the  pride  of  fuperiority,  will  hardly  allow 
either  their  occupations,  their  feelings,  or  their 
pleafures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  feldom 
been  the  lot  of  communities,  in  their  early  and 
un poliihed  ftate,  to  fall  under  the  obfervation 
of  perfons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  fu- 
rior  to  vulgar  ptejudiccs,  and  capable  of  con- 
1  E  3  templating 
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BOOK   templating  man,  under  whatever  afpcck  he  ap- 
pears,  with  a  candid  and  difcerning  eye. 


from  the 
incapacity 
of  the  firft 
obfervers, 


The  Spaniards,  who  firft  vifited  America, 
and  who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  va- 
rious tribes,  while  entire  and  unfubdued,  were 
far  from  poflefling  the  qualities  requifite  for  ob- 
ferving  the  ftriking  fpeftacle  prcfented  to  their 
view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  true  fcience,  as  infpires 
enlarged  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  were  moftly  illiterate 
adventurers,  deftitute  of  all  the  ideas  which 
fliould  have  dire(5ted  them  in  contemplating 
objefts,  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  con- 
tinually with  danger,  or  ftruggling  with  hard- 
fhips,  they  had  little  leifure,  and  lefs  capacity, 
for  any  fpeculative  inquiry.  Eager  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  a  country  of  fuch  extent  and  opulence, 
and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants 
fo  incapable  to  defend  it,  they  haftily  pronounced 
them  to  be  a  wretched  order  of  men,  formed 
merely  for  fervitude*,  and  were  more  employed 
in  computing  the  profits  of  their  labour,  than  in 
inquiring  into  the  operations  of  their  minds,  or 
thw  "eafons  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions. 
T^    jerfons  who  penetrated  at  fubfequent  periods 
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into  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  the  know- 
ledge and  devaftations  of  the  firft  conquerors  did 
not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  fimilar  charader  •, 
brave  and  enterprifing  in  an  high  degree,  but  fo 
uninformed  as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  ob- 
fervingor  de'   il        what  they  beheld. 


Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  and  their 
of  the  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the 
people  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon 
after  they  planted  colonies  in  their  new  con- 
quefts,  a  difference  in  opinion  arofe  with  refpeft 
to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party, 
folicitous  to  render  their  fervitude  perpetual,  re- 
prefented  them  as  a  brutifli,  obftinate  race,  in- 
capable either  of  acquiring  religious  knowled^?, 
or  of  being  trained  to  the  funftions  of  focial  life. 
The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  conver- 
fion,  contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant, 
they  were  gentle,  affeflionate,  docile,  and  by  pro- 
per inftrudions  and  regulations  might  be  formed 
gradually  into  good  Chriftians  and  ufeful  citi- 
zens. This  controverfy,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated, was  carried  on  with  all  the  warmth  which 
is  natural,  when  attention  to  intereft  on  the  one 
hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other,  animate 
the  difputants.  Mofl:  of  the  laity  cfpoufed  the 
former  opinion ;  all  the  ecclefialtics  were  advo- 
cates for  the  latter  i  and  we  Ihall  uniformly  find 
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that,  accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  cither 
of  thefe  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  vir- 
tues or  aggravate  the  defefts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans far  b  ;ond  truth.  Thofe  repugnant  ac- 
counts increafe  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  their  charadler,  and  render 
it  neceflary  to  perufe  all  the  defcriptions  bf 
them  by  Spanifh  writer?,  with  diilruft,  and  to 
receive  their  information  with  fome  grains  of 
allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapfed  after  the  dif- 
coverv  of  America,  before  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants  attracted,  in  any  confiderable  degree, 
the  attention  of  philofophers.  At  length,  they 
difcovered  that  the  contemplation  of  the  condi- 
tion and  charafter  of  the  Americans  in  their  ori- 
ginal ftate,  tended  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  fpecies,  might  enable  us  to  fill  up 
a  confiderable  chafm  in  the  hiftory  of  its  progrefs, 
and  lead  to  fpeculations  no  Icfs  curious  than  im- 
portant. They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of 
ftudy  with  great  ardour  j  but,  inftead  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  fubjed,  they  have  contributed, 
in  fome  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additional  obfcu- 
rity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  haftened 
to  decide;  and  began  to  eied:  fyftems,  when 
they  Ihould  have  been  fearching  for  fads  on 
which  to  eftablifh  their  foundations.  Struck 
4  with 
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with  the  appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  book 
fpecics  throughout  the  New  World,  and  afto- 
nifhed  at  beholding  a  vail  continent  occupied 
by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men, 
fome  authors  of  great  name  have  maintained, 
that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately 
emerged  from  the  fea,  and  become  fit  for  the 
refidence  of  man;  that  every  thing  in  it  bore 
marks  of  a  recent  original;  and  that  its  inha- 
bitants, lately  called  into  exiftence,  and  ftill  at 
the  beginning  or  their  career,  were  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient 
and  improved  continent  *.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly 
climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  prin* 
ciple  of  life,  man  never  attained  in  America 
the  perfedion  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but 
remained  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  de- 
fcdlive  in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and 
deftitute  of  fenfibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in 
the  operations  of  his  mind  ".  In  oppofition  to 
both  thefe,  other  philofophers  have  fuppofed 
that  man  arrives  at  his  highed  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence long  before  he  reaches  a  ftate  of  refine- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  rude  fimplicity  of  favage 
life,  difplays  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  an  in* 

*  M.  de  Bufibn  Hift.  Nat.  iii.  484,  &c.  ix.  105^  ir4. 
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1  o  o  K  dependence  of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attach- 
ment, for  which  it  is  vain  to  fearch  among  the 
members  of  polilhed  focietics  *.  They  feem  to 
confider  that  as  the  moft  perfect  flate  of  man 
which  is  the  Icaft  civilized.  Tiiey  dcfcribe  the 
manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  fuch  rap- 
ture, as  if  they  propofed  them  for  models  to  the 
reft  of  the  fpccies.  Thefe  contradidory  theo- 
ries have  been  propofed  with  equal  confidence, 
and  uncommon  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence 
have  been  exerted,  in  order  to  clothe  them  with 
an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  thofe  circumflances  concur  in  render- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  rude  nations 
in  America  intricate  and  obfcure,  it  is  neceffary 
to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in 
our  refearches  by  the  intelligent  obfervations  of 
the  few  philofophers  who  have  vifited  this  part 
of  the  globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fuperficial  re- 
marks of  vulgar  travellers,  of  failors,  traders, 
buccaneers,  and  miflionaries,  we  mull  often 
paufe,  and  comparing  detached  fads,  endeavour 
to  difcover  wliat  they  wanted  fagacity  to  ob- 
ferve.  Without  indulging  conjefture,  or  be- 
traying a  propenfity  to  either  fyflem,  we  mull 
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ftudy  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of   "  ^^  "^ 
extravagant  admiration,  or  of  fupcrcilious  con-  <-— y^-J 
tempt  for  ihofe  manners  which  we  defcribe. 

In  order  to  condudt  this  inquiry  with  greater  Method^ob. 
accuracy,  it  Ihould  be  rendered  as  fimple  as  'nq^'ry. 
pofTible.  Man  exifted  as  an  individual  before 
he  became  the  member  of  a  community  j  and 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  him  under  his 
former  capacity  fliould  be  known,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in 
inveltigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations. 
Their  political  union  is  fo  incomplete,  their 
civil  inftitutions  and  regulations  fo  few,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  fuch  flender  authority,  that  men 
in  this  ftate  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  inde- 
pendent agents,  than  as  members  ^of  a  regulat: 
fociety.  The  character  of  a  favage  refults  al- 
moll  entirely  from  his  fcntiments  or  feelings  as 
an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his 
impcrfedt  lubjedlion  to  government  and  order. 
I  (hall  conduft  my  relearclies  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order, 
proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  fimple  to 
what  is  more  complicated.  « 


I  SHALL  confider,  I.  The  bodily  conflitution 
of  the  Americans  in  thofe  regions  now  under 
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review.    II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds.    III. 
Their  domeftic  ftate.     IV.  Their  political  ftatc 
and  inftitutions.     V.  Their  fyftcm  of  war,  and 
public  fecurity.     VI.  The  arts  with  which  they 
were   acquainted.     VII.  Their  religious  ideas 
and  inftitutions.     VIII.  Such  fingular  detached 
cuftoms  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  for- 
mer heads.      IX.  I  (hall  conclude  with  a  ge- 
neral review  and  eftimate  of  their  virtues  and 
defedts. 
■» 
I.  The  bodily  conftitution  of  the  Americans." 
— The  human  body  is  lefs  affeded  by  climate 
than  that  of  any  other  animal.     Some  animals 
are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  exift  beyond  it ;  others,  though  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  cli- 
mate foreign  to  them,  ccafe  to  multiply  when 
carried    out    of    that    diftridt    which    Nature 
deftined  to  be  their  manfion.     Even  fuch  as 
feem  capable  of  being  naturalized   in   various 
climates,  feel  the  efFedt  of  every  remove  from 
their  proper  (lation,  and  gradually  dwindle  and 
degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  perfeftion  pe- 
culiar to  their  fpecies.     Man  is  the  only  living 
creature  whofe  frame  is  at  once  (6  hardy  and  fo 
flexible,  that  he  can  fpread  over  the  whole  earth, 
become  the   inhabitant  of  every   region,    and 
thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate.    Sub- 
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jc«5l,   however,   to  the  general  law  of  Nature,    book 
the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  u  -,"  ij 
operation  of  climate-,  and  when  expofed  to  the 
extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its  fizc  or  vigour 
diminiilies. 

The  firfl:  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  compiexiw, 
New  World,   filled  the  difcover  rs  with   fuch 
aftonifhment,    that  they  were  apt  to  ima^^ine 
them  a  race  of  men  different  from  thoi'e  of  the 
other  hcmifphere.      Their  complexion  is  of  a 
rcddifli  brown,  nearly  refcmbling  the  colour  cf 
copper  y.     The  hair  of  their  heads  is   .!'vays 
black,  long,  coarfe,  and  lank.     They  1  avt  no 
beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfectly 
fmooth.    Their  perfons  are  of  a  full  fize,  ex- 
tremely ftrait,  and  well  proportioned '.     Their 
features  are  regular,  though  often  diftorted  by 
abfurd   endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of 
their   natural   form,  or  to  render  their  afpedl 
more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.     In  the  iflands,  More 
where  four-footed  animals  wc'r.;  both  few  and  "^  ** 
fmall,   and  the  earth   yielded   her  productions 
almoft   fpontaneoufly,    the   conftitution  of  the 
natives,    neither  braced  by  the  aflive  cxercifes 
of  the  chace,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of 

y  Oviedo  Somario,  p.  46,  D.    Life  of  Columbus,  c. 


•  See  NOTE    XVH. 
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Cultivation,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languid. 
On  the  continent,  where  the  forefts  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  many  tribe,  was  to  purfue  it,  the 
human  frame  acquired  greater  firmnefs.  StiU, 
however,  the  Americans  were  more  remarkable 
for  agility  than  ftrength.  They  refembled 
beads  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for 
labour  ".  They  were  not  only  averfe  to  toil, 
but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  rouzed  by  force 
from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to 
work,  they  funk  under  talks  which  the  people 
of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed 
with  eafe  ''.  This  feeblenefs  of  conflitution 
was  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  in  America  which  we  are  furveying, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  charadteriftic  of  the 
Ipecics  there  S 


i  ifii 


:  ■' 


m 


ii  *  I-]? 


\  f 


The  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmooth  fkin 
of  the  American  feems  to  indicate  a  defed  of 
vigour,  occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  his  frame. 
He  is  dellitute  of  one  fign  of  manhood  and  of 

*  See  NOTE    XVIII. 

''  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51,  C.  Voy.  de  Correal,  ii.  138. 
Wafer's  Defcription,  p.  131. 

<=  B.  Las  Cafas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monar. 
!.  580.  Oviedo  Somario,  p.  4.1.  Hiftor.  lib.  aii.  c.  6. 
Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.     Simon,  p.  41, 
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This  peculiarity,  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World  are  diftinguilhed  from 
the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted, as  fome  travellers  have  fuppofed,  to  their 
mode  of  fubfiftence  ^.  For  though  the  food  of 
many  Americans  be  extremely  infipid,  as  they 
are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fait, 
rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  fub- 
fifted  on  aliments  equally  fimple,  without  this 

I    mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent  fymptom 

i    of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 


As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  Lefsappe- 

cite 

us  to  fufped  that  there  is  fome  natural  debility 
in  their  frame,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a 
confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The  quantity  of 
food  which  men  confume  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live, 
the  degree  of  adivity  which  they  exert,  and  the 
natural  vigour  of  their  conftitutions.  Under  the 
enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when 
men  pafs  their  days  in  indolence  and  eafe,  they 
require  lefs  nourilhment  than  the  a(5live  inhabi- 
tants of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither 
the  warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their  extreme  la- 
2inefs,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defeat  of 


*  Charlev,  Hift.  de  Nouv,  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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appetite  among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards 
were  aftonifhed  with  obferving  this,  not  only  in 
the  idands,  but  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  conftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives 
far  exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the  abftinence 
of  the  moft  mortified  hermits  * ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared to  the  Americans  infatiably  voracious; 
and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured 
more  food  in  a  day  than  was  fufficient  for  ten 
Americans  ^ 


'  '1 
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A  PROOF  of  fome  feeblencfs  in  their  frame 
ftill  more  ftriking,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the 
Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
power  of  love.  That  paffion' which  was  deftined 
to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of  fecial 
union,  and  the  fource  of  tendernefs  and  joyj  is 
the  moft  ardent  in  the  human  bread.  Though 
the  perils  and  hardlhips  of  the  favage  ftate, 
though  exceffive  fatigue,  on  fome  occafions, 
and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence,  may  feem  to  be  adverfe  to  this  paffion, 
and  to  have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet 
the  rudeft  nations  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  feem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully 

^  Ramufio,  iil.  304,  F.  306,  A.     Simon  CoiKjuilla,  &c. 
p    %g-     Hakluyt,  iii   468.  50S. 
f  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib,  ii.  c.  16, 
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than  the  iiih;;bitants  of  the  New  World, 
negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  na- 
tural to  his  climate;  and  the  mod  uncultivated 
Afiatics  difcovpr  that  fcnfibility,   which,   from 
their  fituation  on  the  globe,  we  fhould  expedl 
them  to  have  felt.     But  the  Americans  are,  in 
an  amazing   degree,  ftrangers  to  the  force  of 
this  firft  inftindl  of  nature.    In  every  part  of  the 
New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with 
coldnefs   and   indifference.      They  are   neither 
the   objeds   of   that  tender   attachment  which 
takes  place  in  civilized  fociety,  nor  of  that  ar- 
dent defire  confpicuous    among   rude   nations. 
Even  in  climates  where  this  paflion  ufually  ac- 
quires its  greateft  vigour,  the  favage  of  America 
views  his  female  with  difdain,  as  an  animal  of 
a  lefs  noble  fpecies.     He  is  at  no  pains  to  win 
her  favour  by  the  afliduity  of  courtfhip,  and 
ftill  lefs  folicitous  to  preferve  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentlenefs«.     Miffionaries  themfelves,  not- 
withftanding   the   aufterity  of  monadic   ideas, 
cannot  refrain   from  cxprefiing   their  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  difpaflionate  coldnefs  of  tl  «  Amcri- 

6  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  -52,  &c.  Rocheforc 
Hid.  des  Ifles  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  ii, 
141.  Ramufio,  iii.  ^09.  F.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Gran 
Chaco,  71.     Falkner's  Defer,  of  Patagon.  p.  125.     Let- 

jtere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  II  Chriftian.  Felice,  i, 
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can  young  men  in  their  intercourfc  with  the 
other  fcx  ^,  Nor  is  this  referve  to  be  afcribed 
to  any  opinion  which  they  entertain  with  refpe(5t 
to  the  merit  of  female  chaftity.  That  is  an  idea 
foo  refined  for  a  lavage,  and  fuggefted  by  a  de- 
licacy of  fentiment  and  affcdion  to  which  he  is 
a  ftranger. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily 
or  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men, 
there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  feducing 
error,  than  that  of  afcribing  to  a  fingle  caufe, 
thofe  charaderiftic  peculiarities,  which  are  the 
eff*c6t  of  the  combined  operation  of  many  caufes. 
The  climate  and  foil  of  America  differ,  in  fo 
many  rcfptfls,  from  thofe  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere,  and  this  dificrence  is  fo  obvious  and 
llriking,  that  philofophers  of  great  eminence 
have  laid  bold  on  this  as  fufHcicnt  to  account 
for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  conllitution  of  its  in- 
habitants. They  reft  on  phyfical  caufes  alone, 
and  confider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  d.fire 
of  the  Americans,  as  confequences  of  the  tem- 
perament of  that  portion  of  the  globe  which 
they  occupy.     But   the  influences  of  political 

••  Chanvalon.  p.  qi.  Lettr.  Edif.  tern.  x\iv.  31S. 
7'ertre,  ii.  377.  \  enegas,  i.  81.  Ribas  Hiil.  de  loa 
Tiiuiiif.  p.  II. 
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md  moral  caufes  ought  not  to  have  been  over- 
iooked.     Thefe  operate  with  no  kfs  effed  than 
that  on  which  many  philofophers  reft  as  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Angular  appearances  which 
[have  been  mentioned.     Wherever  the  ftate  of 
Ifociety  is  fuch  as  to  create  many  wants  and  de- 
pires,  which  cannot  be  fatisfied  without  regular 
exertions  of  induftry,  the  body  accuftomcd  to 
labour  becomes  robuft  and  patient  of  fatigue. 
[n  a  more  fimpk  ftate,  where  the  demands  of 
(men  are  fo  few  and  fo  moderate,  that  they  may 
^be  gratified,  almoft  without  any  effort,  by  the 
fpontaneous  produdlions  of  nature,  the  powers 
|of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they 
[attain  their  proper  ftrength.     The  natives  of 
[Chili  and  of  North- America,  the  two  temperate 
regions  in  the  New  World,  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing,  may  be  deemed  an  adive  and  vigorous 
race,  when  compared  with   the  inhabitants  of 
the  ides,  or  of  thofe  parts  of  the  continent 
/here  hardily  any  labour  is  requifite  to  procure 
fubfiftence.     The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not, 
lowever,  fo  regular,  or  fo  continued,  as  thofe 
)f  perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
)r  in   the  various  arts  of  civilized  life,    and 
though  his  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs, 
lis  ftrength  is  on  the  whole  inferior.    If  another 
liredion  were   given  to  the  active  powers  of 
nan  in  the  New  World,  and   his  force  aus;- 
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BOOK  merited  by  cxercife,  he  might  acquire  a  degree 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  prefent  ftate 
poffefs.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accuftomed  to  hard  labour,  their 
conftitutions  become  robuft,  and  they  have  been 
found  capable  of  performing  fuch  tafks,  as 
feemed  not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  fuch  a 
feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed  peculiar  to 
their  country,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the 
natives,  cither  of  Africa  or  of  Europe '. 
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The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  what  hat 
been  obferved  concerning  their  flender  demand 
for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  Ihould  be  afcribed 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often | 
total  want  of  occupation,  as  to  any  thing  pecu* 
liar  in  the  phyfical  ftruiSture  of  their  bodies,  itl 
has  been  obferved,  that  in  thofe  diftrifts,  where 
the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert  any] 
unufual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure] 
fubfiftence,  or  wherever  they  are  employed  in 
feverc  labour^  their  appetite  is  not  inferior  to! 
that  of  other  men,  and,  in  fome  places,  it  hajj 
ftruck  obfervers  as  remarkably  voracious ''. 

»  Sec  NOTE  XIX. 

» 

"  Gumilla,  ii.  i?.  70-.y7.    Lafitau,  1.515.     Ovallcf 
Cburch.  iii.  81.     Muratori,  i.  295. 
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The  operation  of  political  and  moral  caufes 
Ps  ftiil  more  confpicuous,  in  modifying  the  de- 
rrce  of  attachment  between   the  fexes.     In  a 
tate  of  high  civilization,  this  palTion,  inflamed 
)y  reftraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and  cheriflied 
)y  fafliion,   occupies   and   engrofles  the  heart, 
ft  is  no  longer  a  fimple  inftindt  of  nature ;  fen- 
timent  heightens  the  ardour  of  defire,  and  the 
loft  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  fuf- 
:eptible,    foothe   and    agitate  the  foul.      This 
lefcription,    however,    applies    only    to   thofe, 
rho,   by   their  fituation,    are   exempted    from 
the  cares  and  labours  of  life.     Among  perfons 
)f  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  con- 
lition  to  inceflTant  toil,   the  dominion   of  this 
)a(rion  is  lefs  violent;  their  folicitude  to  procure 
fubfiftence,  and  to  provide  for  the  firft  demand 
)f  nature,  leaves  little  leifure  for  attending  to 
its  fecond  call.     But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
:ourfe  between  the  fexes  varies  fo  much  in  per- 
fons of  different  rank  in  poliflied  focieties,  the 
:ondition  of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized, 
lull  occafion  a  variation  ftill  more  apparent. 
'^e  may  well  fuppofe,   that  amidft  the  hard- 
lips,  the  dangers,  and  the  fimplicity  of  favage 
)ife,  where  fubfiftence  is  always  precarious,  and 
)ften  fcanty,  where  men  are  almoft  continually 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in 
guarding  againft  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 
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drefs  nor  referve  are  employed  as  drts  of  female 
allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans! 
to  their  women  would  be  extremely  feeble, 
without  imputing  this  folel'y  to  any  phyfical  d«- 
fed:  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 
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It  is  accordingly  obferved,    that    in  thofe 
countries  of  America,  where,  from  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,    the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,   or 
fome  farther  advances  which  the  natives  have 
made  in  improvement,  the  means  of  fubfiftenjce 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardlhips  of  favage 
life  are  lefs  feverely  felt,  the  animal  paHion  of 
the  fexes  becomes  more  ardent.     Striking  ex- 
amples of  this  occur  among  fome  tribes  fe?ted 
on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well   ftored  with 
food,  among  others  who  are  mafters  of  hunting- 
grounds  abounding   fo  much  with  game,  that 
they  have   a  regular   and   plentiful   fupply  of 
nourifliment  with  little  labour.     The  fuperior 
degree   of  fecuriry  and   affluence  which   thefe 
tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effcdls. 
The  paffions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by 
the  hand  of  nature  acquire  additional   force  j 
new  taftes  and  defires  are  formed ;  the  women, 
as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become 
more    attentive  to  drefs  and    ornament;    the 
men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happincfs  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  dildain 

the 
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the  arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  aflfecflion. 
The  intercourfe  of  the  fcxes  becomes  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  takes  place  among  their 
ruder  countrymen  i  and  as  hardly  any  reftraint  is 
impofed  on  the  gratification  of  defire,  either  by 
religion,  or  laws,  or  decency,  the  diffbliition  of 
their  manners  is  exceflive '. 
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Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  None  of 
Americans,  hardly  an/  of  them  are  deformed,  formed. 
or  mutilated,  or  defedtive  in  any  of  their  fenfes. 
All  travellers  have  been  ftruck  with  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  have  celebrated  the  uniform 
fymmetr^  and  perfeftion  of  their  external  figure. 
Some  authors  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  ap- 
pearance in  their  phyfical  condition.  As  the 
parents  are  not  exhaufted  or  over-fatigued  with 

rd  labour,  they  fuppofe  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  found.  They  imagine, 
that  in  the  liberty  of  favage  life,  the  human 
body,  naked  and  unconfined  from  its  earlieft 
age,  preferves  its  natural  form  •,  and  that  all 
its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jufter  propor- 
tion, than  when  fettered  with  artificial  reltraints, 
which  (tint  its  growth,  and  didort  its  (hape 
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Something,  without  doubt,  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  operation  of  thefe  caufes  j  but  the  true 
reafons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  ail  lavage  na Jons,  lie  deeper,  and 
are  clolely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  that  ftatc.  The  infimcy  of  man  is  fo 
long  and  lb  helpkfs,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their 
means  of  fubfiftence  are  not  only  fcanty,  but 
precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  muft 
range  over  cxtenfive  countries,  and  fhift  often 
from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as 
well  as  every  other  laborious  tafk,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.  The  diftrefles  and  hardfhips 
of  the  favage  life,  which  are  often  fuch  as  can 
hardly  be  fupported  by  perfons  in  full  vigour, 
muft  be  fatal  to  thofe  of  more  tender  age. 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  tafli  fo  laborious,  and 
of  fuch  long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their 
offspring,  the  women,  in  fome  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  herbs,  and  extinguifh  the  firft  fparks  of 
that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherifh  ". 
Senfible  that  only  ftout  and  well  formed  children 
have  force  of  conftitution  to  ftrugglc  through 
fuch  an  hard  infancy,  other  nations  aban(^on  or 


"  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  198.    Herrera,  dec. 
7,  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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dertroy  fnch  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or 
defc(ftive,  as  unworthy  of  attention  °.  Even  when 
they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
diftin6tiron,  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  perifhes  under  the  rigorous  treatment 
which  mud  be  their  lot  in  the  favar  ftate,  that 
few  of  thofc  who  laboured  under  any  original 
frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood  p.  Thus,  in 
polifhed  focieties,  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
are  fecured  with  certainty,  and  acquired  with 
cafe  i  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often 
of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the 
body  J  children  are  preferved  notwithftanding 
their  defeds  or  deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be 
ufeful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  fuch  perfons 
are  either  cut  off  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  or 
becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
community,  cannot  long  protrafb  their  lives. 
But  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  New  World 
where,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Europeans, 
more  regular  provifion  has  been  made  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  rc- 
flrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their 
children,  the  Americans  are  fo  far  from  being 
eminent  for  any  fuperior  perfe(5tion  in  their 
form,  that  one  Ihould  rather  fufped  fome  pe- 
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»  Gumilla  Hift.  ii.  234.     Techo's  Hift.  of  Paraguay, 
&c.     Churchill's  ColIeA.  vi.  108. 
<>  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad.  p.  57. 
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BOOK  culiar  imbecillity  in  the  race,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  individuals  who  are  deformed, 
dwariifh,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf ''. 


U    'fitt  i 


.     «; 


oAheri?.  How  feeble  foever  the  conftitution  of  the 
ptarance.  Americans  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there  is  lefs  variety  in  the  human  form  through- 
out the  New  World,  than  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. When  Columbus  and  the  other  dif- 
coverers  fixft  vifitcd  the  different  countries  of 
America  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they 
naturally  expefled  to  find  people  of  the  fame 
complexion  with  thofe  in  the  correfponding 
regions  of  the  other  hemifphere.  To  their 
amazement,  however,  they  difcovered  that 
America  contained  no  negroes  ' ;  and  the  caufe 
of  this  fingular  appearance  became  as  much  the 
objed  of  CLiriofity,  as  the  fad  itfelf  was  of 
wonder.  In  what  part  or  membrane  of  the 
body  that  humour  refides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  ic 
is  the  bufinefs  of  anatomifts  to  inquire  and 
dcfcribe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  ap- 
pears manifeftly  to  be  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  ftriking  variety  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  All  Europe,  almoft  the  whole  of  Afia, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Africa,  are  occu- 


1  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  252. 
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pied  by  men  of  a  fair  complexion.  All  the 
torrid  zone  in  Africa,  feme  of  the  warmer 
regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  few  countries  in 
Afia,  arc  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black 
cokmr.  If  wc  trace  the  nations  of  our  conti- 
nent, making  our  progrefs  from  cold  and  tem- 
perate countries  towards  thofe  parts  which  are 
cxpofed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  un- 
remitting heat,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  extreme 
whitenefs  of  their  fkin  foon  begins  to  diminifh ; 
that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we  ad- 
vance-, and  after  pafTing  through  all  the  fuc- 
ccffive  gradations  of  fhade,  terminates  in  an 
uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America, 
where  the  agency  of  heat  is  checked  and 
abated  by  various  caufes,  wliich  I  have  already 
explained,  the  climate  feems  to  be  deftitute  of 
that  force  which  produces  fuch  wonderful  effects 
on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  torrid  zone,  in  America,  is  hardly 
of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  people  in  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Ac- 
curate obfervers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Americans  in  very  different  cli- 
mateSi  and  in  provinces  far  removed  from  each 
other,  have  been  ftruck  with  the  amazing  fimi- 
larity  of  their  figure  and  afpeft  '• 
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But  though  the  hand  of  Nature  has  deviated 
fo  little  from  one  flandard  in  fafhioning  the 
human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy 
hath  been  various  and  extravagant.  The  fame 
fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, have  been  revived  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled 
with  human  beings  of  monftrous  and  fantaftic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  pro- 
vinces were  defcribed  to  be  pigmies  of  three 
feet  high-,  thofe  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an 
enormous  fize.  Some  travellers  publilhed  ac- 
counts of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others 
pretended  to  have  difcovered  men  without 
heads,  whofe  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in 
their  brcafts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her 
produftions  is,  indeed,  fo  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to  fct  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and 
to  rejed  indifcriminately  every  relation  that 
does  not  perfedly  accord  with  our  own  limited 
obfervation  and  experience.  But  the  other  ex- 
treme, of  yielding  a  hafty  affent,  on  the  flighteft 
evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
being  ftrange  and  marvellous,  is  no  lefs  unbe- 
coming a  philolbphical  inquirer,  as,  in  every 
period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
error,  by  their  weaknefs  in  believing  too 
much,  than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing 
too  little.     In  proportion   as  fcience  extends, 
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and  nature  is  examined  with  a  difcerning  eye,  ^o°*^ 
the  wonders  which  amufed  ages  of  ignorance 
difappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers 
concerning  America  are  forgotten ;  the  mon- 
fters  which  they  defcribe  have  been  fearched 
for  in  vaini  and  thofe  provinces  where  they 
pretend  to  have  found  inhabitants  of  lingular 
forms,  are  now  known  to  be  poflefled  by  peo- 
ple no  wife  different  from  the  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Though  thofe  relations  may,  without  dif- 
cuffion,  be  rejedcd  as  fabulous,  there  are  other 
accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  in 
fome  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  reft  upon 
better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive  exa^ 
mination.  This  variety  has  been  particularly 
obferved  in  three  different  diftrids.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  fituated  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
near  the  cencre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a 
traveller  poffeffed  of  more  curiofity  and  intel- 
ligence than  we  fhould  have  expcdled  to  find 
in  an  aflbciate  of  Buccaneers,  difcovered  there 
a  race  of  men  few  in  number,  but  of  a  fingular 
make.  They  are  of  low  ftature,  according  to 
his  defcription,  of  a  feeble  fi-ame,  incapable  of 
enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk 
white  i  not  refembling  that  of  fair  people  among 

Europeans, 
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BOOK  Europeans,  but  without  any  tindure  of  a  Mirfh 
or  languine  complexion.  Their  fkin  is  covered 
with  a  Bne  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the 
hair  of  their  heads,  their  cyc-brows,  and  eye- 
lalhes,  are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  <^  a 
fingular  form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly 
bear  the  light  of  the  fun ;  but  they  fee  clearly 
by  moon-light,  and  are  moft  aftive  and  gay  in 
the  night ".  No  race  fimilar  to  this  has  been 
difcovered  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
Cortes,  indeed,  found  fome  perfons  exadtly 
refembling  the  white  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  monftrous  animals  which  Monte- 
"zuma  had  colleded  ^.  But  as  the  power  <5f 
the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  from  thence.  Singular  as 
the  appearance  of  thofe  people  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  confidered  as  conltituting  a  diftind 
fpecies.  Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands,  nature 
fometimes  produces  a  fmall  number  of  indivi- 
duals, with  all  the  charafteriftic  features  and 
qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien  The 
former   are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefc, 


»  Wafer  Defcrlpt.  oflfth.  ap.  Dampier,  iii.  p.  346. 
*  Cortes  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  241,  E, 
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the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In  Darien  » op ^ 
the  parents  of  thofe  Whites  are  cf  the  fame 
colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country; 
and  this  obfervation  applies  equally  to  the 
anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians. 
The  fame  mother  who  produces  fome  children 
of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race, 
brings  forth  the  reft  of  the  complexion  pecu- 
liar to  her  country  «.  One  conclufion  may 
then  be  formed  with  refpeft  to  the  people  de- 
fcribed  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and  the  Kacker- 
lakes \  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a 
feparate  clafs  of  men  •,  and  from  fome  difeafe 
or  defedl  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are 
tranfmitted  to  them.  As  a  decifive  proof  of 
this,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  neither  the 
white  people  of  Darien,  nor  the  Albinos  of 
Africa,  propagate  their  race  :  theh  chiMren 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperaiiient  ^-culiar  to 
the  natives  of  clxir  refpedive  countri-rs  ^ 

The  fecond  diflri6l  that  is  occupied  by  m- 
habitants  differing  in  appearance  from  the  otiier 
people  of  America,  is  fituate:d  in  a  high  north- 
ern   latitude,     extending    from    the    coaft    of 

■^  Margrav.  Hift.  Rer.  Nac.  Braf.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
y  V/afer,  p.  348.    Demanet  Hiil.  de  I'Afrique,  ii.  2^4, 
Kccherch.  Philof.  furies  Amer.  ii.  i,  &c.    NOTE  XXI 
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Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the 
country  is  habitable.  The  people  fcattercd 
over  thole  dreary  regions,  art  known  to  the 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Efquimaux.  They 
themfelves,  with  that  idea  of  their  own  fupe- 
riority,  which  confoles  the  rudefl  and  moft 
wretched  nations,  afliime  the  name  of  Keralit 
or  Men.  They  are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  robuft, 
with  heads  of  a  difproportioned  bulk,  and  feet 
as  remarkably  fmall.  Their  complexion, 
though  fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the 
European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards 
which  are  fometimes  bufhy  and  long  ^  From 
thefe  marks  of  diUindion,  as  well  as  from  one 
ftill  lefs  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their  Ian- 
guage  to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I 
have  t^lready  mentioned,  we  may  conclude, 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Ef- 
quimaux are  a  race  different  from  the  reft  of 
the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  con- 
cerning  the   inhabitants   of   the   third   diftrid, 

*  Ellis  Voy.  to  Hudf.  Bay,  p  131.  139.  Dc  la  Po- 
iherie,  torn.  i.  p.  79.  Wales'  Journ.  of  a  Voy.  to  Chur- 
chill River.    Phil.  Tranf,  vol.  Ix.  109. 
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fituated  at  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  America. 
Thefc  are  the  famous  Patagonians,  ^ho,  du- 
ring two  centuries  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a 
fubjedt  of  controverfy  to  the  learned,  and  an 
obje<ft  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  arc 
fuppoled  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  occupy  that  vaft,  but  Icaft  known  region 
of  America,  which  extends  from  the  river  De 
la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their 
proper  ilation  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior 
country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Negro-,  but  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  ilraits  which  feparate  Ticrra 
del  Fuego  from  the  main-land.  The  firft  ac- 
counts of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  companions  of  Magellan  %  who  de- 
fcribed  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight 
feet  high,  and  of  ftrength  in  proportion  to 
their  enormous  fize.  Amonfr  feveral  tribes  of 
animalsj  a  difparity  in  bulk,  as  confiderable, 
may  be  obferved.  Some  large  breeds  of  horfe* 
and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
ftature  and  ftrength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian 
is  fuppofed  to  rife  above  the  uliial  ftandard 
of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain  the 
higheft  perfedion  of  their  fpecies,  only  in  mild 
climates,  or  where  they  find  the  moft  nutritive 

*  Falkner's  Defcrlpiion  of  Patagonia,  p.  J02. 
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BOOK    food  in  greatefl:  abundance.     It  is  not  then  in 
the  uncultivated  wafte  of  the  Magellanic  re- 
gions,   and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  fa- 
vages,    that   we   fliould    expeft   to   find   man, 
polTefllng  the  higheft  honours  of  his  race,  and 
diilinguifhed  by  a  fuperiority  of  fize  and  vigour, 
far  beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth.     The  moft  explicit  and  un- 
exceptionable evidence  is  reqiiifite,  in  order  to 
eftablifh   a    fad,    repugnant    to   thofe   general 
principles  and  laws,  which  feem   to  affed  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  inftance,  and  to 
decide  with  rel'pefl  to  its  nature  and  qualities. 
Such  evidence  luas  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though   feveral   perfons,    to   whofe  teftimony 
great  refped  is  due,    have  vifited  this  part  of 
America  fmce  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have 
had  interviews  with  the  natives ;   though  fome 
have  affirmed,   that  iiich  as  they  law  were  of 
gigantic   ftature,   and  others  have  formed  the 
fame  conclufion  from  meafuj;ing  their  footfteps, 
or  from  viewing  the  fkeletons  of  their  dead; 
yer  their  accounts  vary  from  cacli  other  in  fa 
many  cflential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  fo 
many   circumltances   manifeflly  falle   or  fabu- 
lous,  as  detradl   much  from  their  credit.     On 
the  other   hand,    fume   navigators,    and   thofe 
among   the   moft  eminent   of   their   order  for 
difcernment  and  accuracy,    have   afTcrted   that 
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the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  book 
intercourfe,  though  flout  and  well-made,  are  u^-v"**" 
not  of  fuch  extraordinary  fize  as  to  be  diftin- 
gui/hed  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies  ^ 
The  exiftence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  men 
feems,  then,  to  be  one  of  thofe  points  in 
natural  hiftory,  with  refpeft  to  which  a  cautious 
inquirer  will  hefitate,  and  will  chufe  to  fufpend 
his  aflfent  until  more  complete  evidence  fhall 
decide,  whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fadt, 
fcemingly  inconfiftent  with  what  reafon  and 
experience  have  difcovered  concerning  the 
ftruclure  and  condition  of  man,  in  all  the 
various  fituations  in  which  he  has  been  ob- 
iferved. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  re-  Their ftate 
[fped  to  the  conftitution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lhis    and    the    other    hemifphere,    we    fhould 
ittend   not  only   to   the    make   and   vigour  of   * 
their  bodies,  but  confider  what  degree  of  health 
ihey  enjoy,    and   to  what  period  of  longevity 
pey  ulually    arrive.     In  the  fimplicity  of  the 
lavage  (late,    when  man  is  not  opprefTed  with 
ubour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,   or  difquieted 
nth  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life 
iiW  flow  on  almoft  untroubled  by  difeafe  or 
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BOOK    fuffcring,  until  his  days  be  terminated,   in  ex- 
treme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature. 
Wc  find,  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as 
well  as  among  other  rude  people,  pcrfons,  whofe 
decrepit  and  fhrivelled  form  feems  to  indicate  an 
extraordinary  length  of  life.     But  as  moft  of, 
them  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  number- 
ing,  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  paft, 
as  they  are  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  j 
is  impofTible  to  afcertain  their  age,  with  any  de- 
gree of  I  .ecifion  ".     It  is  evident,  that  the  pe- 
riod  of  their  longevity  muft  vary  confiderably, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  climates,  and  their  j 
different  modes  of  fubfiftcnce.   They  feem,  how- 
ever, to  be  every  where  exempt  from  many  of| 
the  diftempers  which   afflid  polifhed   nations, 
None  of  the  maladies,  which  are  the  immediate 
offspring  of  luxury,  ever  viffted  them  -,  and  they 
have  no  names  in  their  languages  by  which  tol 
diftinguifli  this  numerous  train  of  adventitiouij 
evils. 


Difeafet.  BuT,  whatever  be  the  fituation  in  which  man) 

is  placed,  he  is  born  to  fufi^cr  -,  and  his  difeaftsJ 
in  the  favage  ftace,  though  fewer  in  number, 
arc,  liiie  thofe  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly! 

b  Ulloa  Node.  Americ.  323.    Bancrofc  Nat.  Hift.  oi| 
Cuiana,  33+' 
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refembles  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent, 
and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and  nou- 
rifiies  diftempers  of  one  fpccies,  the  rigour  and 
diftrefles  of  lavage  life  bring  on  thofe  of  another. 
As  men,  in  this  ftate,  arc  wonderfully  improvi- 
dent, and  their  means  of  fubfiftence  precarious, 
they  often  pafs  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant 
plenty,  according  to  the  viciflltudes  of  fortune 
in  the  chace,  or  in  confequence  of  the  various 
degree  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth  af- 
fords to  them  its  produdlions,  in  difTcrent  fea- 
fons.  Their  inconfiderate  gluttony  in  the  one 
fituation,  and  their  fevere  abftinence  in  the  other, 
are  equally  pernicious.  For,  though  the  human 
confticution  may  be  accuftomed  by  habit,  like 
that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine, 
and  then  to  gorge  voracioufly,  it  is  not  a  little 
afFeded  by  fuch  fudden  and  violent  tranfitions. 
I'he  ftrength  and  vigour  of  favages  are,  at 
fome  feafons,  impaired  by  what  they  fuffer 
I  from  fcarcity  of  food;  at  otiiers,  they  are 
jaffli6led  with  diforders  arifing  from  indigeftion 
and  a  fuperfluity  or  grofs  aliment.  Thefe  are 
fo  common,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as 
the  unavoidable  coniequen(e  of  their  mode  of 
fubfifting,  and  cut  off  confiderable  numbers  in 
the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewife  extremely 
|fubjccl:  to  confumptions,  to  pleuritic,  afthmitic, 
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BOOK  and  paralytic  dilbrders  %  brought  on  by  the 
immoderate  hardfhips  mi\  fatigue  which  they 
endure  in  hunting  ar.d  in  war-,  or  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  kifons  tu  which  they 
are  continually  expofcd.  In  the  favage  ftate, 
hardlhips  an.l  fatigue  violently  afTault  the  con- 
ftitution.  In  polifhed  focieties,  in  -mperance 
undermines  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
which  of  them  operates  with  moft  "at;;l  cfFcdl, 
or  tends  moft  to  abridge  human  life.  The 
influence  of  the  former  is  certainly  moft  exten- 
five.  The  pernicious  confequences  of  luxury 
reach  only  a  few  members  in  any  community, 
the  diftreffes  of  favage  life  are  felt  by  all.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry, 
the  general  period  of  human  life  is  ftiorter  among 
favages,  than  in  well-regulated  and  induftrious 
focieties. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  fevereft  fcourge, 
with  which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven 
chaftens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  define, 
fecms  to  have  been  peculiar  to  ^he  Americans.! 
By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerors,  they 
have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs, 
but   by  adding  this   calamity  to   thofe   which 


^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iiL  36^.     Lafitau,  ii.  360.     De  k\ 
Potherie,  ii.  37. 

formerly! 
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formerly  embittered  human  life,  they  have, 
perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  This  diftemper, 
from  the  country  in  which  it  firft  raged,  or 
from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fpread  over  Europe,  has  been  fomc- 
times  called  the  Neapolitai  and  fomeiimes 
the  French  difeafe.  At  if^  .H  appearance, 
the  infe(flion  was  fo  malignant,  its  fymptoms 
fo  violent,  its  operation  fo  rapid  and  fatal,  as 
to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  medical  fkill.  Afto- 
niihment  and  terror  accompanied  this  unknown 
affliction  in  its  progrefs,  and  men  began  to 
dread  the  extinf^ion  of  the  human  race  by  fuch 
a  cruel  vifitation.  Experience,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  phyficians,  gradually  difcovered  reme- 
dies of  fuch  virtue  as  to  cure  or  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  its  virulence  feems  to  have  abated  con(i- 
derably.  At  length,  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  leprofy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for  fome 
centuries,  it  may  wafte  its  force  and  difappear; 
and  in  fome  happier  age,  this  weftern  infedlion, 
like  that  from  the  Eaft,  may  be  known  only  by 
defcription  **. 
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II.  AFtER  confiderin^  what  appears  to  be 
peculiar  in  the  bodily  conftitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, our  Attention  is  naturally  turned  towards 
the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As 
the  individual  advances  from  the  ignorance  and 
Smbecillity  of  the  infant  ftate,  to  vigour  and 
maturity  of  undcrftanding,  fxjmething  firtiilar  to 
this  may  be  obferved  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  With  refpe^51:  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period 
of  infancy,  during  which  feveral  powers  of  tht 
mind  are'  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and 
defedlive  in  their  operation.  In  the  early  ages 
of  fociety,  white  the  condition  of  man  is  fimple 
and  rude,  his  reafon  is  but  little  cxcrcifcd,  and 
his  defires  move  within  a  very  narrow  fphere-. 
Hence  arife  two  remarkable  charadcriftics  of 
the  human  mind  in  this  ftate.  Its  intelledual 
powers  are  extremely  limi>^?d ;  its  emotions 
and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both  thefc 
diftindlions  are  confpicuous  among  the  rudeft 
and  moft  unimproved  of  the  American  tribes, 
and  conftitute  a  ftriking  part  of  their  defcrip- 
tion» 


inteiiefluai        What,    amonff  poHfhed  nations,   is   called 

faculties  »  t>     r 

very  limited,  fpcculative  rcaloning  or  refearch,   is  altogether 

unknown    in    the    rude  ftate  of  fociety,    and 

never  becomes  the  occupation  or   amufement 

of  the  human  faculties,   until  man  be  fo  far 

3  improved 
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improved   as   to  have  fecured,   with  certainty,    20 ok 
the  means  of  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  the  poflcf- 
fion  of  leifure  and  tranquillity.     The  thoughts 
and  attention  of  a  favage  arc  confined  within 
the  fmall  circle  of  objcdls,  immediately  con- 
ducive to  his  prefervation  or  enjoyment.    Every 
thing  beyond  that,  cfcapes  his  obfervation,  or 
is   perfeflly  indifferent  to  him.     Like  a  mere 
animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interefts   and 
affedts  him  -,    what  is  out  of  fight,    or   at  a 
diftance,  makes  little  impreffion'.     There  are 
feveral  people  in  America  whofe  limited  under- 
Ibindings  feem  not  to  be  capable  of  forming  an 
arrangement  for  futurity ;   neither  their  folic!- 
tude  rior  their  forefight  extend  fo  far.     They 
follow    blindly   the    impulfe   of    the    appetite 
which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardlefs  of 
diftant    confequenccs,  and   even  of   thofe  re^ 
moved    in    the  lead  degree    from    immediate 
"  ^prehenfion.     While  they  highly  prize  fuch 
;  things  as  ferve  for  prefent  ufe,  or  minifter  to 
Jprefent  enjoyment,  they  fet  no  value  upon  thofe 
which  are  not  the  objefl  of  fome  immediate 
want ».     When,  on  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing, a  Caribbee  feels  himfelf  difpofed  to  go  to 

'  Ulloa  Notidas  Americ.  222. 

»  Venegas  Hift.  of  Calif,  i.  66.    Supp.  Church.  Coll, 
V.  693.    Borde  Defer,  des  Caraibes,  p.  i6»    Ellis  Voy. 
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BOOK  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell 
his  hammoc.  But,  in  the  morning,  when  he 
is  Tallying  out  to  the  bufmefs  or  paftime  of  the 
day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighteft  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy  '.  At  the  clofe  of  winter, 
while  the  imprefTion  of  what  he  has  fuffered 
from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  frelh  in  the 
mind  of  the  North  American,  he  fets  himfclf 
with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  creating  a 
comfortable  hut  to  proted  him  againfl:  the 
inclemency  of  the  fucceeding  feafon ;  but  as 
foon  ;.s  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  paft,  abandons  his  work,  and  never 
thinks  of  it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold 
compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  refume  it ". 


t  I 


n't 


If  in  concerns  the  moft  interefting,  and 
feemingly  the  moft  fimple,  the  reafon  of  man, 
while  rude  and  deftitut^  of  culture,  differs  fo 
little  from  the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  childreil, 
or  the  improvident  inftind  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  diredions  cannot  be  very 
confiderable.  The  objefts  towards  which  rea- 
fon turns,  and  the  difquifitions  in  which  it  en- 
gages, muft  depend  upon  the  ftate  in  which 
man  is  placed,  and   are  fuggefted  by  his  ne- 

<  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  114,  115.    Tprtre,  ii.  385. 
°  Adair's  Hiil*  of  Amer.  Indians,  417. 
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cefilties  and  defires.  Difquifitions,  which  ap-  book 
pear  the  moft  neceffary  and  important  to  men  '• 
in  one  ftate  of  fociety,  never  occur  to  thofe  in 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic, 
or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  eflfential 
and  elementary  fcience,  and  in  our  continent, 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  it  reaches  back  to  a 
period  fo  remote  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
hiftory.  But  among  favages,  who  have  no 
property  to  eftimate,  no  hoarded  treafures  to 
count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multiplicity  of 
ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  fuperfluous 
and  ufelefs  art.  Accordingly,  among  fome 
tribes  in  America  it  feems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three  ;  and  have  no  denomination  to  di(lingvii(h 
any  number  above  it  *.  Several  can  proceed 
as  far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they 
>vould  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
thefe,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  in- 
timating that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  won- 
der declare  it  to  be  (o  great  that  it  cannot  be 
reckpnedy.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all 
nations,    while    extremely   rude,    feem    to  be 

*  Condam.  p.  67.  St^dius  ap.  de  Bry,  ix.  laS. 
IiCry.  }t)Id.  251.     Biet  362.    Lettr.  Edif.  23.  314. 

y  Dutnont  Louif.  i.  187.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c. 
3.    Biet.  3(j6.    Borde,  6. 
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B  o^  K  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation  *• 
As  foon,  however,  as  they  ;;cquijc  fuch  ac- 
quaintance or  connexion  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jeds,  that  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  combine 
or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
increafes,  fo  that  the  ftate  of  this  art  among 
any  people  may  be  confidered  as  one  ftandard, 
by  which  to  eftimate  the  degree  of  their  im- 
provement. The  Iroquois,  in  North  America, 
zs  they  arc  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Brafil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likcwife  made  greater  advances  in  this 
refped ;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  thoufand,  as  in  their  petty 
tranfaflions  they  have  no  occafion  tor  any 
higher  number*.  The  Cherokee,  a  Icfs  con- 
fiderable  nation  on  the  fame  continent,  can 
reckon  only  as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that 
extent  have  names  for  the  feveral  numbers ;  the 
fmaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rife 
no  higher  than  ten  \ 

*  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Greenlan(?ers,  Crantz.  J. 
225 •  and  with  Kainchatkadales,  M.  I'Abbe  Chappe,  iii. 

■  Charlev.  Nouv.  Franc,  iii.  402. 

*  Adair's  Hift,  of  Amer.  Indians,  77.    See  NOTE 
XXIV. 
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In  other  refpcdls,  the  cxercifc  of  the  under-  "  o^  k. 
ftanding  among  rude  nations  is  ftiil  more  li«  ^^-^v^-^ 
miccd.  The  firft  ideas  of  every  human  being  ><>«>•. 
mud  be  fuch  as  he  receives  by  the  fenfes.  But, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  favage  ftate, 
there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what 
enter  by  this  avenue.  The  objeds  around  him 
are  prefented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  fub* 
fervient  to  his  ufe,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  ap- 
petites, attract  his  notice*,  he  views  the  xeft 
without  curiolity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with 
confidering  them  under  that  limple  mode,  in 
which  they  appear  to  him,  as  feparate  and  de- 
tached, he  neither  combines  them  fo  as  to  form 
general  clulTes,  nor  contemplates  their  qualities 
apart  from  the  fubjedt  in  which  they  inhere^ 
nor  bellows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them.  Thus,  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have 
been  denominated  univerfaU  or  ahJlraSl^  or  of 
refietlion.  The  range  of  his  undcrftanding 
mull,  of  courfe,  be  very  confined,  and  his 
reaCpning  powers  be  employed  merely  on  what 
is  fenfible.  This  is  fo  ."^.arkably  the  caic 
with  the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their 
languages  (as  we  Ihall  afterwards  find)  have  not 
a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  ma- 
terial or  corporeal.  Time^  fpace^  fubftancCt  and 
a  thoufand  other  terms  which  reprefcnt  abftradt 
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8  op  K.  and  univcrfal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  to 
them'.  A  naked  favage,  cowering  near  thd 
fire  in  his  miferable  cabbin,  or  ftretched  under 
a  few  branches  which  afford  hirti  a  temporary 
ihelter,  has  as  little  inclination  as  capacity  for 
ufelefs  fpeculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not 
beyond  what  relates  to  animal  life;  and  when 
they  are  not  direfted  towards  fome  of  its  con- 
cerns, his  mind  is  totally  inactive.  In  fitua- 
tions  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  in- 
genuity or  labour  is  requifite,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  fimple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  fo  feldorh  roofed  to  any  exertion, 
that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almoll  dor- 
mant and  unexercifed.  The  numerous  tribes 
fcattered  over  the  rich  plains  Of  South-America, 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands,  and  of 
feveral  fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come 
under  this  defcription.  Tiieir  vacant  coun- 
tenance, their  daring  unexprcffive  eye,  their 
lifclefs  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  fub- 
jedls,  which  feem  to  be  the  firft  which  fhould 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made 
fuch  impreffion  upon  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
firft  beheld  thofe  rude  people,  that  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  could  not  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the 


«  Condam.  p.  54, 
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human  fpccies  **.     It  required  the  authority  of  a 
papal  bull  to  counteraft  this  opinion,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  Americans  were  capable 
of  the  fundions,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges 
of  humanity «.     Since  that  time,  perfons  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  difcovcrers 
or  conquerors  oi  America,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  mod  favage  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  aftonilhed  and 
humbled,  with  obierving  how  nearly  man,  in 
this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brure  creation. 
But  in  feverer  climates,  where  fubfiltcnce  can- 
not be  procured  with  the  fame  eafc,  where  men 
muft  unite  more  clofely,  and  adt  with  greater 
concert,  necefiity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and 
fliarpens  their  invention,  fo  that  the  intelledual 
powers  are  more  excrcifed  and  improved.    The 
North-Americans  and  natives  of  Chili,  who  in- 
habit the  temperate  regions  in  the  two  great 
diftrids  of  America,  .;/  :r  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlarged  underftandings,  when  viewed   in 
comparifon   with  fome  of  thofe  feated   in  the 
iflands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and 
Orinoco.    Their  occupations  are  more  various, 
their  fyftem  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  war,  more 
complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.     But,  even 


••  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iJ.  c.  15. 
•  Torqucin.  Mon.  ^nd.  iii.  158. 
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BOOK  among  them,  the  intcllcdual  powers  arc  ex- 
*■— » '"^  tremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and  unlels 
when  turned  diredly  to  thole  obje(5ts  which  in* 
tereil  a  favage,  are  held  in  no  edimation.  Both 
the  North-Americans  and  Chilcfe,  when  not 
engaged  in  fomc  of  the  fiindions  belonging  to 
a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in 
thoughtlefs  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any 
other  fubjc6b  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  ca- 
pable of  occupying  their  minds  ^  If  even  among 
them,  realbn  is  fo  much  circumfcribed  in  its 
exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its  higheft  at- 
tainments, at  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general 
principles  and  maxims,  which  fervc  as  the  foun- 
dation of  fcience,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
intelledlual  powers  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate 
are  deftitute  of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot 
acquire  any  confidcrablc  degree  of  vigour  and 
enlargement. 

AGiMt  ef.         From  the  fame  caufes,  the  a«5live  efforts  of 
mind  few     the  mind  are   few,    and,    on   mod  occafions, 

and  languid.  ,  .  ,         .f.  •  •  l 

languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives 
which  rouze  men  to  a£livity  in  civilized  life, 
and  prompt  them  to  perfeverc  in  fatiguing 
exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  ftrength,  we 
Ihall  find  that  they  arife  chiefly  from  acquired 
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wants  and  appetites.  Thefe  are  numTous  and 
importiinarei  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual 
a<;it:uion,  anJ,  in  order  to  grarify  them,  inven- 
tion muil  be  always  on  the  llreccii,  and  intliiftry 
muft  be  inceflantly  employed.  But  the  defircs 
of  fimple  nature  are  few,  and  where  a  favour- 
able clinr.uc  yields  almoU  fpontaneoufly  what 
fuflices  to  gratify  them,  they  fcarcely  (lir  the 
foul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Mence  the 
people  of  feveral  tribes  in  America  wafle  their 
life  in  a  liftlefs  indolence.  To  be  free  from  oc- 
cupation, leems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards 
which  they  afpire.  They  will  continue  whole 
days  (Iretched  out  in  their  hammocs,  or  feated 
on  the  earth,  in  perfeiH:  idlenefs,  witiiouc  chang- 
ing their  pofture,  or  raifing  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  or  uttering  a  finglc  word  ?. 


Such  is  their  averfion  to  labour,  that  neither  improvi- 
dent, 

^the  hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehenfion 
I  of  future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  They  appear 
equally   indifferent   to   both,    difcovering   little  * 

folicitude,  and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid 
[the  one,  or  to  fecure  the  other.  The  cravings 
lof  hunger  may  roufe  them ;  but  as  they  de- 
jvour,  with  little  diftindlipn,  whatever  will  ap- 

peafe    its    inftindive   demands,     the   exertions 


s  Bougucr  Voy.  au  Fcrou,  102.     Borde,  15. 
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BOOK    which    thefc   occufion    arc  of    Hiort    dur.itinn. 

iV. 

Deftitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  varit-ry  of  dtrfirc, 

they  feel  noc  the  force  ol  ihofe  powerful  fprings 

which  give   vigour  to   the  movemcius  of  the 

mind,    and   urge  tlie  patient  hand  of  induftry 

to    perfcvcrc    in    its    efl'orti.      Man,    in  fome 

parts  of  Anicriva,   appears  in  a  form  io  rude, 

that  we  can  difcover  no  efFefts  of  his  adtivity, 

and    the    princij  le    of    underftanding    which 

(hould  dirc6t  it,  fce-^is  hardly  to  be  unfolJcd. 

Like  the  other  animals,   he  has  no  fixed  rtTi- 

dencej   he  has  ereflcd  no  habitation  to  flicltcr 

him  from  the  iMclemcncy    of  the  wcaiher;   lie 

has    taken    no    meafures    for    fecuiing    certain 

fubfillence ;    he   neither  fows   nor   reaps ;    but 

roams  about  as  led  in  ll-arch  ut  the  plants  and 

fruits  v\hic!i   the  e^irth   b.ings  forth  in   fuccef- 

fion  J  and  in  qued  of  the  game  v.  hich  he  kills 

in  the  forefts,  or  of  the  fi(h  which  he  catches 

in  the  rivers. 

^ithuTTst       This  defcription,  however,   applies  only  toBti^^j^ 


toaiithcfe.  {of^-^Q  tribes.  iVIan  cannot  continue  long  m 
this  ftate  of  feeble  and  unintormed  infancy, 
He  was  made  for  indiiUry  and  adion,  and  the 
powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  necelTity 
of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  dcftiny.l 
Accordingly,  am  n^  mod  of  the  American! 
nations,    clpecially    thufc    feated    in    rigorous 

climates, 
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climates,  fome  ( fForts  are  employed,  and  feme 
previous   precautions   arc   taken,    for  fecuring 
Uibfiftcnce.     The  career  of  regular  induftry  is 
begun,    and  the  laborious  arm  has  made   the 
firlt  cflfiiys  of  its  power.     Still,   however,  the 
improvident  and  flothful  genius  of  the  favage 
ilate  predominates.     Even  among   thofe   more 
improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious 
and  degrading.     It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain 
kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand. 
The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
women.     One  half  of  the  community  remains 
iiiaflive,  while  the  other  is  oppreiTed  with  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.     Thus 
their  induftry  is  partial,  and  the  forefight  which 
regulates  it,  is  no  lefs  limited.     A  remarkable 
inrtance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement 
with  refpeft  to  their  manner  of  living.     They 
depend  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  on  filhing  j   during  another,   on 
hunting ;   during  a  third,   on   the  produce  of 
Itlieir    agriculture.      Though     experience    has 
Itaught  them  to  forefee  the  return  of  thofe  va- 
Irious  feafons,   and  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
|the  refpedive  exigencies  of  each,   they  cither 
[want  fagacity  to  proportion  this  provifion  to 
[their  confumption,  or  are  fo  incapable  of  any 
command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
^nconfiderate  wafte,  they  often  feel  the  calami- 
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BOOK    ties  of  famine  as  feverel/  as  the  rudeft  of  the 

IV.  ^ 

v.— V—  o  lavage  tribes.  What  they  futfcr  one  year  does 
not  augment  their  indultry,  or  render  them  more 
provident  to  prevent  fimilar  diftrcfles  ''.  This 
inconfiderate  thoughtlcfTncl's  about  futurity,  the 
effect  of  ignorance  and  the  caiife  of  floth,  ac- 
companies and  charaderizes  man  in  every  llage 
of  favage  life  *  j  and,  by  a  capricious  fingularity 
in  his  operations,  he  is  then  leaft:  folicitous  about 
fupplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  fatisfy- 
,  ing  them  are  moft  precarious,  and  procured  with 

the  greaied  difiiculty  ^» 

Their  fecial  HI.  After  viewlnpr  the  bodily  conftitution 
of  the  Americans,  and  contemplating  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  inquiry,  to  confider  them  as 
united  together  in  Ibciety.  Hitherto  our  re- 
fearches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations 
of  underftanding  refpedirg  themfclves,  as  in- 
dividuals, now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree 
of  their  fenfibility  and  affe(5lion  towards  their 
fpecies, 


>»  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  338.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  29S. 
Defcript  of  N.  France,  Ofborn's  Colka.  ii.  t8o.  De  la 
Poiherie,  ii.  ( ^. 

«  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  326,   333. 
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The  domeftic  ftate  is  the  firfl:  and  mod  book 
fi.r.ple  form  of  human  afTociation.  The  union  );: — v--*- 
of  ihc  fcxes,  among  different  animals,  is  of  ""'o"- 
longer  or  fnorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the 
cafe  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their  offspring. 
Among  thofe  tribes  where  the  feafon  of  infancy 
is  (hort,  and  the  young  foon  acquire  vigour  or 
agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.  Na- 
ture commits  the  care  of  training  up  the 
offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  other  affiftance,  is  equal  to 
the  talk.  But  where  the  ftate  of  infancy  is 
long  and  helplefs,  and  the  joint  affiduity  of 
both  parents  is  requifite  in  tending  their  feeble 
progeny,  there  a  more  intimate  connedion 
takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpofe  of 
nature  be  accomplifhed,  and  the  new  race  grow 
up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy  of  man  is 
more  feeble  and  helplefs  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much 
longer  period,  on  the  care  and  forefight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  hulband  and  wife 
Icame  early  to  be  confidered,  not  only  as  a  fo- 
llemn,  but  as  a  permanent  contra<^.  A  ge- 
|neral  ftate  of  promifcuous  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes  never  exifted  but  in  the  imagination 
)f  poets.  In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  when  men, 
leftitute  of  arts  and  induftry,  lead  a  hard  pre- 
carious life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  de- 
li 3  mands 
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«  o^  K  mands  the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ; 
and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed  and 
continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not 
have  been  preferved.  Accordingly,  in  Ameri- 
ca, even  among  the  rudelt  tribes,  a  regular 
union  between  hufband  and  wife  was  univerfal, 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  were  underftood  and 
recognized.  In  thoIc  diflrids  where  fubfiftencc 
was  fcanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
family  was  great,  the  man  confined  himfelf  to 
one  wife.  In  v/armer  and  more  fertile  provinces, 
the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred  with  the 
influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants 
to  increafe  the  number  of  their  wives  '.  In  fome 
countries,  the  marriage  union  fubfifted  during  i 
life  ;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Americans 
under  reftraint  of  any  fpecies,  together  with  their 
natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to 
diffolve  it  on  very  flight  pretexts,  and  often] 
without  affigning  any  caufe "'. 


''  'W 


Condition         BuT  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  con* 
fidered  the  obligation  of  this  contrad,  cither  as 


*  Lewr.  r  if.  23.  31S,  Lafitau  Mceurs,  I.  554.  Lerjl 
ap.  de  Bry,  jii.  234.  Journal  dc  Grillet  et  BccharaelJ 
p.  88.  I 

•»  Lafitau,  i.  580.  Joutel  Journ.  Hiflor.  345.  Lczanol 
Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  70.  Hennepin  Mceurs  des  Saaj 
vages,  p.  30.  33. 
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perpetual,  or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  book 
of  women  was  equally  humiliating  and  mife- 
rable.  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the 
progreis  of  arts  and  civilization  in  Ibciety,  is  a 
queftion,  which,  in  the  wantonnels  of  difputa- 
tion,  has  been  agitated  among  -  philofophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements 
of  poliflied  manner-  for  a  happy  change  in  their 
ftate,  is  a  point  v;hich  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
To  defpife  and  to  degrade  the  female  lex,  is 
the  charadtcriftic  of  the  favage  ftate  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling 
in  ftrength  and  in  courage,  the  chief  marks 
of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats 
woman,  as  an  inferior,  with  difdain.  The 
Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldnefs  and  in- 
fenfibility  which  has  been  confidercd  as  peculiar 
to  their  conftitution,  add  neglect  and  harlhnefs 
to  contempt.  The  mod  intelligent  travellers 
have  been  ftruck  with  this  inattention  of  the 
Americans  to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  by  a  fludifd  difplay  of 
tendcrnefs  and  attachment,  that  the  American 
endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman 
whom  he  wifhes  to  marry.  Marriage  itfelf, 
inftead  of  being  an  union  of  affedlion  and  in- 
tercfts  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjundlion  of  a  mafter  with  his 
flave.    It  is  the  obfervation  of  an'  author,  whofe 
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BOOK    Opinions  are  defervedly  of  great  weight,   that 
wherever  wives  arc  purchafed,  their  condition  is 
extremely  depreficd  ".     They  become  the  pro- 
perty and  the  flaves  of  thofe  who  buy  them.     In 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  ciinom  prevails, 
the  oblervarion  holds.     In  countries  where  re- 
finement has  made  fome  progrels,  women,  when 
purchafed,  are  excluded  from  fociety,  fhut  up  in 
kquellered  apartments,  and  kept  under  the  vigi- 
lant guard  of  their  mafters.     In  ruder  nations, 
they    are   degraded    to   the    meaneft   fundlions. 
Among  many  people  of  America,  the  marriage- 
contradl  is  properly  a  purchafe.     The  m.in  buys 
his  wife  of  her  parents.     Though  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  money,  or  with  fuch  commercial 
tranfadions  as  take  place  in  more  improved  fo- 
ciety, he  knows  how  to  give  an  equivalent  for 
any  objed  which  he  dcfires  to  poflefs.     In  fome 
places,  the  fuitor  devotes  his  fervice  for  a  certain 
time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts ; 
in  others,  he  hunts  for  them  occafionally,  or  afiifts 
in  cultivating  their  fields,  and  forming  their  ca- 
noes J  in  others,  he  offers  prefents  of  fuch  things  as 
are  deemed  moft  valuable  on  account  of  their  ufe- 
fulnefs  or  rarity ".    In  return  for  thefe,  he  receives 
his  wife ;  and  this  circumftance,  added  to  the  low 


"  Sketches  of  Hifl:.  of  Man,  i.  184. 
0  Lafitau  Mceurs,  &:c.  i.  560,  &c.     Charlev.  Hi.  2S5, 
Sec.    Herrera,  dec, /j.  lib.  iv,  c.  7.     Duir.ont.  ii.  156. 
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eftimation  of  women  among  favages,  leads  him  to  B  00  k 
confider  her  as  a  female  Tcrvant  whom  he  has 
purchaJed,  iind  whom  he  has  a  title  to  treat  as 
an  inferior.  In  ail  unpoliditd  nations,  it  is  true, 
the  funclions  in  domertic  ccconomy,  which  fall 
naturally  to  the  fliare  of  women,  are  fo  many, 
that  they  are  fubjecfled  to  hard  labour,  and  muft 
bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  com- 
mon burden.  But  in  America  their  condition 
is  fo  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  deprefilon 
fo  complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild 
to  defcribe  their  wretched  flate.  A  wife, 
among  mod  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beaft  of 
burden,  dedined  to  every  office  of  labour  and 
fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in 
floth,  or  fpend  it  in  amufement,  the  women 
are  condemned  to  inceflant  toil,  Tafks  are 
impofed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  fervices 
are  received  without  complacence  or  gratitude  p. 
Every  circumftance  reminds  women  of  this 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  mult  approach 
their  lords  with  reverence;  they  muft  regard 
them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  oot  per- 
mitted to  eat  in  their  prefcnce  ^      There  are 
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P  Tcrtre,  ii.  382.  Borde  Relat.  des  McEurs  des  Ca- 
raibes,  p.  21.  Biet.  357.  Condamine,  p.  110.  Fermin. 
i.  79. 

1  Gumilla,  i.  153.  Barrere,  164.  Labat.  Voy.  ii. 
78.    Chanvalon,  51.     Tertre,  ii.  jcc. 
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BOOK  diftricls  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  fo 
grievous,  and  fo  fenfibly  telr,  that  Ibme  wonien, 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tcndernefj^,  have 
deftroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  ir.tolerable 
bondage  to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed  \ 
Thus  the  firft  inllitution  of  focial  life  is  per- 
verted. That  (late  of  domeftlc  union  towards 
which  nature  leads  tlie  human  fpecies,  in  order 
to  foften  the  heart  to  gentlenefs  and  humanity, 
is  rendered  fo  unequal,  as  to  eftablilli  a  crucrl 
diftinflion  between  the  fexes,  which  forms  the 
one  to  be  harfli  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles 
the  other  to  fervility  and  fubjedion. 


It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
this  flate  of  depreffion,  that  women  in  rude  na- 
tions are  far  from  being  prolific  '.  The  vigour 
of  their  conftitution  is  exhaufted  by  cxcelfive 
fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  diftrefles  of  fava^e 
life  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  force  them  to  take 
various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  increafe  of  their  progeny.  Among  wan- 
dering tribes,  or  fuch  as  depend  chiefly  upon 
hunting  for  fubfillence,  the  mother  cannot  at- 
tempt to  rear  a  fecond  child,  until  the  firft  has 

'  Gumilla,  ii.  233.  2^,8.   Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
*  Lafitan,  i.  590.    CharlevoiXi  iii.  304. 
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attained  fnch  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  feme    book 
mcafure  independent   of  lier  care.     From  this 
motive,    it    is    the   univerfal    pradlice   of   the 
American  women  to  fuckle  their  children  during 
feveral  years'*,  and  as  they  fcldom  marry  early, 
the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over,   before  they 
can  finifh   the  long   but   ncceffary   attendance 
upon   two  or  three  children".      Among  fome 
of   the   leaft    poliflied   tribes,    whofe   induftry 
and  forefight  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  make 
any  regular  provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 
it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themfelves  with 
rearing  more  than  two  children  * ;   and  no  fuch 
numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in  civilifcd 
focieties,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in  the 
favage  ftate ''.     Vv'^hen   twins   are  born,  one  of 
them    commonly   is    abandoned,    becaufe  .the 
mother  is  not  equal  to  the  tafic  ct  educating 
both '.      When    a    mother   dies   while   fhe  is 
nurfing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preferving  its  life 
fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 


■■;!- 1! 


I' 


*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4; 

"  Charlev.  iii.  303.     Dumoiu  Mem.  fur  Louifiane,  ii." 
270.     Denys  Hift.  Natur.  de  TAnierique,  &c.  ii.  365. 
Charlev.  Hift.  de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

^  Techo's  Account  of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church.  Colleft, 
Ti.  108.    Lett.  Edif.  24.  200.     Lozano  Defer,  92. 

y  Maccleur's  Journal,  63. 

»  Lett.  Edif.  X.  200.     See  NOTE    XXVL 
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fame  grave'.  As  the  parents  are  frequently 
expofcd  to  want  by  their  own  improvident  in- 
dolence, the  difficulty  of  fuftaining  their  children 
becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
abandon  or  deftroy  them^  Thus  their  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant 
to  maturiiy,  amidfl:  the  hardfhips  of  favage  life, 
often  ftifies  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  fupprefics  the  ftrong  emotions  of 
parental  tendernefs. 

But,  though  neceffity  compels  the  inhabit- 
ants of  America  thus  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
increafe  of  their  families,  they  are  not  deficient 
in  affiedlion  and  attachment  to  their  offspring. 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  inflindl  in  its  full 
force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people  exceed  them  in 
tendernefs  and  care^  But  in  rude  nations, 
the  dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents 
is  of  fhorter  'continuance  than  in  polilhed  fo- 
cieties.  When  men  muft  be  trained  to  t!ie 
various  funftions  of  civil  life  by  previous  dif- 
cipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of 

•  Charlev.  iii.  368.  Lett.  Edif.  x.  200.  P.  Melch, 
Hernandez  Memor.  de  Cheriqui.  Colbert,  Colled,  OWg. 
Pap.  i. 

*  Venegas  Hift.  of  Californ.  i.  82, 
«  Gumilla,  i.  211.    Biet.  350. 
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abPirufe  Icicnces  mufl:  be  taught,  and  dexterity  book 
in  intricate  arts  miift  be  acquired,  before  a 
young  man  is  prepared  10  begin  his  career  of 
aflion,  the  attentive  feelings  of  a  parent  are 
not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  ex- 
tend to  what  is  more  remote,  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  his  child  in  the  world.  Even  then, 
his  folicitude  does  not  terminate.  His  pro- 
tection may  flill  be  requifite,  and  his  wifdom 
and  experience  Hill  prove  ufeful  guides.  Thus 
a  {.ermanenc  connexion  is  formed  •,  parental 
tcndi^rncfs  is  exercifed,  and  filial  refpedt  re- 
turned, throughout  the  wliole  cour'.'e  of  life. 
But  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  lavage  lUte,  the 
afivdion  of  parents,  like  the  indindive  fondnefs 
of  animals,  ceafes  almoft  entirely  as  foon  as 
th^ir  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  inftrudtion 
fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are 
deftined.  The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were 
accompliflied,  when  they  have  conduced  their 
children  through  the  helplefs  years  of  infancy, 
leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty.  Even  in 
their  tender  age,  they  feldom  advile  or  admonifh, 
they  never  chide  or  chaftife  them.  They  fufFer 
them  to  be  abfoluce  maflers  of  their  own 
atlions  *».     In   an   American   hut,   a  father,   a 

^  Charlcv.  Hi.  272,  Blet.  390.  Gamilla,  i.  212.' 
Laiitau,  i.  602.  Creuxii  HiH.  Canad,  p<  71*  Fernandez, 
fi.clac.  Hilt,  de  los  Cheijuii.  33. 
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BOOK  mother,  and  their  poflerity,  live  together  like 
pcifons  aficmblcd  by  accident,  without  feem- 
ing  to  jfeel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually 
arifing  from  tliis  connexion  ^  As  filial  love 
is  not  clieriilied  by  the  continuance  of  attcn* 
tion  or  good  offices,  the  recollection  of  bene- 
fits received  in  early  infancy  is  too  fainc  to 
excite  it.  Confcious  of  their  own  liberty,  and 
impatient  of  redraint,  the  youth  of  America 
are  accuftomed  to  aCl  as  if  they  were  totally 
independent.  Their  parents  are  not  objedl; 
of  greater  regard  thin  other  perfons.  Tht]- 
treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with 
fuch  harfhnefs  and  infolcnce,  as  to  fill  thole 
who  have  been  witncfTes  of  their  condudb  with 
horror  ^  Thus  the  ideas  which  feem  to  be 
natural  to  man  in  his  favage  ftate,  as  they 
rcfult  from  his  circumftances  and  condition  in 
that  period  of  his  progrefs,  affc6t  the  two 
capital  relations  in  domeftic  life.  They  render 
the  union  between  hufband  and  wife  unequal. 
They  (horten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the 
force,  of  the  conncdion  between  parents  and 
children, 

c  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  lii.  273. 

•*  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Tertre,  ii.  376.  Charlev.  Hift,  ^e 
N.  France,  iii.  309.  Charlev.  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  115. 
Loza'O,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  68.  100,  loi.  Fer- 
pand.  F.ekc,  Hill;or.  de  lo£  Che^uic.  4:6. 
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^^  From  the  domcftic  ftaie  of  the  Amcri-    book 
cans  the  tranfitioii  to  the  confidcration  of  their  <- — v-^ 

,  .....    ^.        .  .      pnhticil  in* 

civil  govtrnnient  and  polirical  inltitutions  i&  (Umiioni. 
natural.  In  every  enquiry  concerning  the 
operations  of  men  when  unitf'd  together  ia 
i'ociety,  the  full  objcdt  of  attention  fliould  be 
their  mode  of  lb bfi Hence.  Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  t!icir  laws  and  policy  mud  be  different. 
The  indituticns  fuiced  to  the  ideas  and  cxigen* 
cics  of  tribes,  which  lubfifh  ciiiefly  by  filhing 
or  luinting,  and  wliich  iiave  hardly  formed  a 
conception  of  any  fpecies  of  property,  will  be 
much  more  firr.ple  than  thole  which  mull  take 
place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  wiih  regular 
induftry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in 
its  produftions,  but  ia  the  foil  itfelf,  is  com* 
plctcly  afcertained. 


All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  re-  Moc^c  or 
view,  belong  to  the  former  clafs.  But  though 
they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denuminarion  of  favage,  the  advances  which 
they  had  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to 
themfelves  a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiftence, 
were  very  unequal.  On  the  vaft  plains  of  South- 
America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudefl: 
Hates  in  which  he  has  been  ever  obferved,  or, 
perhaps,  can  exifV.  Several  tribes  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  fubfifience. 

They 
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■  ooi^    They  difcover  no  foliritucie,  they  employ  littlj 
u- — v^— »   forcfight,    they  fcarctly  exert  any  indullry,  to 
feciire  what  is  neceffary  for  their  fupport.     T\k 
Topay.rs  of  Rrafi),  the  Gunx:ros  cf 'I'lcrra-Firmc, 
the  Ctii^uns,  the  Moxosy  aiiti  feveral  other  peo- 
ple of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  wiih  every 
fpecics  of  cultivation.     'J'hcy  neither  fow  nor 
plant.     Even   the   cuhure   of  the   manioc,   ct' 
which  cafTada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  in- 
tricate for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to 
their  indolence.      The    roots    which    the   earth 
produces  fpontaneouHy,   the  fruits,  ilie  berries, 
and  the  ('.tihf  which  they  gather  in  the  wood5, 
together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which 
multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate 
in  a  fat  foil,  moillened  by  frequent  rains,   fup- 
ply  them   with  food   during  fome  part  of  the 
?yfi/Tiirg.     year^     At  other  times  they  fublltl  by  fifl»ing; 
and  nature  fcems  to  have  indulged  the  lazind's 
of  the  South- American  tribes  by  the  liberality 
with  which  (he  minifters,  in  this  way,  to  tlieir 
wants.     The  vafl  riwrs  of  that  region  in  Ame- 
rica   abound   with   an   infinite    variety   of  the 
moft  delicate  fi(h.      The  lakes  and   marflies, 

«  NieuhofF.  Hift.  cf  Brafil.  Chunh.  Coll.  ii.  134. 
Simon,  Conquiih  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Tetho,  Ac- 
count of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  bdif. 
23.  384.  10.  190.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco, 
p.  81.    Ribas,  Hiilor.  de  los  Taumfos,  &c.  p.  7. 

formed 
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formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters, 
nrc  filled  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  where 
they  remain  fhiit  up,  as  in  n.itural  rcfervoirs, 
for  the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Tiiey  fwarm  in 
fuch  flioals,  that  in  fomc  places  they  are 
catchcd  without  art  or  induft^y^  In  others, 
the  natives  have  difcovered  a  method  of  in- 
fecting the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain 
plants,  by  which  the  fi(h  are  fo  intoxicated^ 
that  they  float  on  the  fuiface,  and  are  taken 
with  the  hand  ^  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  prcferve  them  without  fait,  by  drying 
or  fmoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  flow  fire  ''* 
The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South- 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  refort 
to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almofl  entirely 
[for  nourifliment  on  what  their  waters  fupply 
[with  fuch  profufion '.  In  this  part  of  the  globe* 
hunting  feems  not  to  have  been  the  firft  em- 
ployment of  men,  or  the  firfl:  eflrbrt  of  their  in- 
vention and  labour  to  obtain  food.  They  were 
Ififliers  before  they  became  hunters ;  and  as  the 
loccupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal 
exertions  of  activity,  or  talents,  with  thofe  of 
the  latter,  people  in  that  (late  appear  to  poffcfs 

f  See  NOTE  XXVII.         R  See  NOTE  XXVIII. 
''  Condam.   159.     Giimilla,  ii.   ^7.     Lettr.   EJif.   14. 
I99.  23.  328.    Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  dcs  Amaz.  138. 
'  Barrere,  Relat.  de  Fr.  Equin.  p,  155, 

Vol.  II.  I  neither 
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BOOK    neither  the  fame  degree  of  enterprife  nor  of 

u-»^.^  ingenuity.      The    petty    nations,    adjacent   to 

.?--,        the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco,  are  manifeftly  the 

moft  ina<5live  and  leaft  intelligent  of  all  the 

Americans. 

By  hunting,  NoNE  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers 
can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  difperfed 
over  the  forefts  with  which  their  country  is 
covered,  do  not  procure  fubfiftencc  with  the 
fame  facil' .;.  For  although  thefe  forefts,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
are  ftored  plentifully  with  game",  confiderablc 
efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requifite  in 
purfuit  of  it.  Neccflity  incited  the  natives  to 
the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting 
became  their  principal  occupation  i  and  as  it 
called  forth  ftrenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of 
force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
lefs  honourable  than  neceflary.  This  occu- 
pation was  peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were 
trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth.  A  bold 
and  dextrous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to 
the  diftinguifhed  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  former  is  often  courted   in  preference  to 

k  p.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  324.     Gumilla,  ii.  4,  &c. 
Acugna,  i.  tj^. 
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one  wich  the  latter '.  Hardly  any  dcvicfj 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  difcovered  for 
cnfnaring  or  dcftroying  wild  animals,  was  uni 
known  to  the  Americans.  While  engaged  iti 
this  favourite  exercife,  they  Ihake  off  the  indo- 
lence peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers 
and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roufcd,  and  they 
become  atlive,  perfcvering,  and  indefatigable^ 
Their  fagadity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their* 
addrefs  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  1  heir  reafoa 
and  their  fenfes  being  conftantly  dirc(5led  to- 
wards this  one  objedl,  the  former  dlfplays  fuch 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire 
fuch  a  degree  of  acutenefs,  as  appear  almoft 
incredible.  They  difccrn  the  footfteps  of  i 
wild  bsaft,  which  efcape  every  other  eye,  and 
can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the 
pathlefs  foreft.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark  •"  ;  if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by 
art,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  avoid  their  toils* 
Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young  men  were 
I  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given 
fuch  proofs  of  their  fkill  in  hunting  as  put  it 
Ibeyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family.     Their  ingenuity  always 

^  Charlev.  Hiftoire  de  la  N.  France,  Hi.  u^. 
•"  Biet.  Voy.  de  France  Equin.  3^7.     Davies*  Difcor* 
of  ihc  River  of  Amas.    Purchaf.  iv.  p.  1287. 
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BOOK    on   the  ftretch,  and  (harpened  by  emulation, 
as  well  as  necefTity,  has  ftruck  out  many  in- 
ventions,  which    greatly    facilitate    fuccefs    in 
the  chafe.     The  mod  fingular  of  thefe  is  the 
difcovery  of  a  poifon   in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows   employed    in   hunting.      The   flighted 
wound  with  thofe  envenomed  (hafts  is  mortal. 
If  they  only  pierce  the  fkin,   the  blood  fixes 
and  congeals  in   a  moment,  and  the  fl:rongeft 
animal  falls  motionlefs  to  the  ground.    Nor  does 
this  poifon,  notwithftanding  its  violence  and  fub- 
tlety,  infed  the  flefli  of  the  animal  which  it  kills. 
That  may  be  eaten  with  perfeft  fafety,  and  re- 
tains its  native  relifli  and  qualities.     All  the  na- 
tions fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon 
and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  compo- 
fition,    the   chief    ingredient   in   which   is   the 
juice  extracted   from   the  root  of  the  curare, 
a  fpecies  of  withe  ".     In  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, they  employ  the  juice  of  the  mamhenik 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  operates  with  no 
lefs  fatal  adivity.     To  people  poflefled  of  thofe 
fecrcts,  the  bow  is  a  more  deftrudlive  weapon 
than  the  mufket,  and^  in  their  fkilful   hands, 
docs    great    execution    among    the   birds  and 
beads  which  abound  in  the  fored^  of  America. 


"  Gumilla,  ii.  i,  &c.    Condam.  208.    Recherch.  Phi- 1 
lof.  ii.  239.    Bancroft  Nat.  HiH.  of  Guiana,  281,  &c. 
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But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man    book 
to  a  ftate  more  advanced.     The  chafe,  even  ' — -vf--J 

By  ditricul* 

where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  «"re« 
the  hunter  much  improved,  affords  but  an 
uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  feme  feafohs  it 
muft  be  fufpended  altogether.  If  a  favage 
trufts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs  ". 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furniflies  man 
fpontaneoufly  with  what  his  wants  require. 
In  the  mildeft  climates,  and  moft  fertile  foils, 
his  own  induftry  and  forefight  muft  be  exerted, 
in  fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fupply  of 
food.  Their  experience  of  this  furmounts  the 
abhorrence  of  labour  natural  to  favage  nations, 
and  compels  them  to  have  recourfe  to  culture, 
as  fubfidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular  fitua- 
tions,  fome  fmall  tribes  may  fubfift  by  filhing, 
independent  of  any  produdion  of  the  earth, 
raifed  by  their  own  induftry.  But  throughout 
all  America,  we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  nation 
of  hunters,  which  does  not  piraftife  fome  Ipccies 
of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however.  The  variouc 
is  neither  extenfive  nor  laborious.     As  game  their*  cSi, 
and  iifh  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at 
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l?y  cultivation,  is  to  fupply  any  occafional  defeft 
of  thefe,  In  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
the  natives  confined  their  induf^ry  to  rearing  a 
few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  foil  (ind  warm 
climate,  wer^  c^fily  trained  to  maturity.  The 
chief  of  thefe  is  Maize,  well  known  in  Europe 
\>y  th^  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  prolific,  of  Ample  cultyre, 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  affording  a  ftrong 
hearty  noqrjihment.  The  fecond  is  thp  Manioc, 
whiph  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  fliryb,  or 
fmall  tree,  and  produces  roots  fomewhat  rer 
fembling  parfnips.  After  carefully  fquee;sing 
put  the  juice,  thefe  roots  are  grated  down  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  calle4 
Cajfada  bread,  which,  though  infipid  to  the 
tafte,  proves  no  contemptible  food?.  A?  the 
juice  of  the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poifon,  fome 
authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Americans,  in  converting  a  noxious  plant  jmo 
>vholefome  nourilhment.  Bqt  it  fliould  rather 
Jje  confidered  as  one  of  the  defperate  expe- 
dients for  procuring  fubfiftence,  to  which  ne- 
ceflity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or,  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  ?he  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs,  in  which 

1^  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  iS.  Labat^  i.  394. 
AcoRa  Hi(l.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.^  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  i. 
62.    Aublet  Mem.  fur  le  Magnioc.  Hifl.  des  JPIantes;  torn. 
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thett  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  fpecics  of  ^^^^ 
manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poifonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  prepa- 
ration but  that  of  roafting  it  in  the  embers.- 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  firft  ufed  by  the 
Americans  as  food ;  and  neceflity  having  gra- 
dually taught  them  the  art  of  feparating  its 
pernicious  juice  from  the  other  fpecies,  they 
have  by  experience  found  it  to  be  more  pro- 
lific as  well  as  more  nourifliing  i.  The  third 
is  the  plantain,  which  though  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  a  tree,  is  of  fuch  quick  growth,  that 
in  lefs  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  induftry  of 
the  cultivator,  with  its  fruit.  This,  when 
roafted,  fupplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is 
both  palatable  and  nourilhing'.  The  fourth 
is  the  potatoes  whofe  culture  and  qua'ities  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  defcription.  The 
fifth  is  pimento,  a  fmall  tree,  yielding  a  ftrong 
aromatic  fpice.  The  Americans,  who,  like 
other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in 
whatever  is  hot  and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem 
this  I'eafoning  a  necefiary  of  life,  and  mingle 
it  copioudy  with  cygry  kind  of  food  they 
take*. 

q  Martyr  Decad.  301.     Labat.  1.411.     Gumilla,  iii. 
192.  Machucha  Milic.  Indiana,  164.    i>ee  NOTE  XXX* 
'  See  NOTE  XXXI. 
»  Goipilla,  iii.  171.    Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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Such  are  the  various  produflions,  which 
were  the  chief  objcd  of  culture  among  the 
hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  adtive  and 
provident  induftry,  thefe  might  have  yielded 
a  full  fupply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people. 
But  men,  accuftomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant 
life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regular  appli- 
cation to  labour ;  and  confider  agriculture  as  a 
fecondary  and  inferior  occupation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provifion  for  fubfiftcnce,  arifing 
from  cultivation,  was  fo  limited  and  fcanty 
among  the  Americans,  that,  upon  any  accif 
dental  failure  of  their  ufual  fuccefs  in  hunting, 
they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs. 

In  the  iflands,  the  mode  of  fubfifting  was 
confiderably  different.  None  of  the  large  ani- 
mals which  abound  on  the  continent  were 
known  there.  Only  four  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds, befides  a  kind  of  fmall  dumb  dog,  exifted 
in  the  ifiands,  the  biggeft  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit".  To  hunt  fuch 
diminutive  prey,  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage. 
The  chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  ifles 
W9S  to  i:ili  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are 


«  Qviedp,  lib,  xii,  in  proem. 
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deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  book 
purfuit  of  boys  \  This  want  of  animals,  as  s^m.^^^ 
well  as  their  peculiar  fituation,  led  the  iflanders 
to  depend  principally  upon  filhing  for  their 
fubliftence  ^,  Their  rivers,  and  the  fca  with 
which  they  are  furronnded,  fupplied  them  with 
this  fpecies  of  food.  At  fome  particular  fea* 
fons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  fliell-filh,  abound- 
ed in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  natives  could 
fupport  themfelves  with  a  facility  in  which 
their  indolence  delighted  '.  At  other  times, 
they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of  odious  ] 

forms  *.      To  filhing,    the  inhabitants   of  th«  ' 

iflands  added  fome  degree  of  agriculture. 
Maize  ^  manioc,  and  other  plants,  were  cul- 
tivated in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  conti- 
nent. But  all  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  to-  Their  agrj- 
gether  with  what  their  foil  and  climate  prot  limited.^"^ 
duced  fpontaneoufly,  afforded  them  but  a 
fcanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
I  for  food  were  very  fparing,  they  hardly  raifed 
jwhat  was  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption. 
If  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diftrid,  fuch 
[a  fmall  addition  of  fupernumerary  mouths  foon 

«  Ribas  Hift.  de  Iqs  Triumph,  p.  13.     De  la  Potherie, 
|ii.  33.  iii.  20. 

y  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i.     Gomara  Hill.  Gener.  c.  28, 
*  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c,  9.     Labat.  ii.  221,  &c. 
»  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii,  c.  3,         »>  Seq  N  O  T  E   XXXII. 
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Twocaufes       Two  circumftances,  common  to  all  the  favage 

of  it*  imper-  .  i       •  i      i     /•        i  •   i 

feaiou.  nations  of  America,  concurred  with  ihcfe  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
their  agriculture  imperfedl,  but  in  circumfcribing 
their  power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no 
tame  animals  \  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  ufeful  metals. 

Tfiewantof      Im   Other  parts  of  the  globe,    man,   in  his 
rudeft  ftate,   appears  as  lord  of  the  creation, 
giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  which 
he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  fubjedion.     The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he 
has  reared  •,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which 
furnifh  him  both  with  food  and  clothing*,  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himfelf  of  its  perfevering  ftrength;   the  Lap- 
lander has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kam- 
chatka have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.    This  I 
command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  I 
the  nobleft  prerogatives   of  man,   and   among 
the  greateft  efforts  of  his  wifdom  and  power, 
"Without   this,    his    dominion    is    incomplete. 
He   is   a  monarch,    who   has  no  fubjefts;  a 
maftcF,    without   fcrvants,    and   mull   perform 

every 
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every  operation  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm.  •  o  o  k 
Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations 
in  America.  Their  reafon  was  fo  little  im- 
proved, or  their  union  fo  incomplete,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  confcious  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  nature,  and  fufFercd  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without 
cllablifliing  their  own  authority  over  any  one 
fpecies.  Mod  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which 
have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our  continent, 
do  not  exift  in  the  New  World;  but  thofe 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  for- 
midable, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  fer- 
vitude.  There  are  fome  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke 
in  the  one  hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other. 
The  bifon  of  America  is  manifeftly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other  he- 
mifpher?  %  The  latter,  even  among  the  rudeft 
nations  in  our  continent,  have  been  rendered 
domeftic ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  dominion 
Qver  them,  man  can  accomplilh  works  of 
labour  with  great«;r  facility,  and  has  made  a 
vaft  addition  ^o  hjs  means  of  fubfiftence,  The 
inhabitants  of  many  regions  of  the  New  World, 
where  the  b.ifon  abounds,   might  have  4eriv«(i 
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BOOK  the  fame  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  na- 
U.  -v^*  ^"''^  ^°  indocile,  bin  that  it  mfght  have  been 
trained  to  be  as  fublervient  to  man  as  our  cattle  •*. 
But  a  favage,  in  that  uncultivated  (late  wherein 
the  Americans  were  difcovered,  is  the  enemy  of 
the  other  animals,  not  their  fupericr.  He  waftts 
and  deftroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or 
to  govern  them  % 


:■..;-  i? 


::  !F 


•    This,  perhaps,  is  the  mod  notable  diftindion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
"Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized 
men  above  fuch  as  continue  rude.    The  greateft 
operations  of  man  in  changing  and  improving 
fhe  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  moft  confidcr- 
able  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accom- 
pliflied  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  receives 
from  the  animals  whom  he  has  tamed  and  em- 
ploys in  labour.     It  is  by  their  ftrength  that  he  j 
fubdues  the  ftubborn  foil,  and  converts  the  de. 
fert  or  marili  into  a  fruitful  field.     But  man,  in 
his  civilized  ftate,  is  fo  accuflomed  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  domeftic  animals,  that  he  feldom 
refle(fl:s  upon  the  vaft  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  it.    If  we  were  to  fuppofc  him,  even  when 


\^''\] 


*  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  191.  Kalm.  i. 
207. 

«  BufFon  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  85.  Hift.  Philof.  et  PoHt.  det 
Ctabliflein.  des  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indesj  vi.  364. 
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mod  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufcful    booic 
miniftry,  his  empire  over  nature  muft  in  Ibmc  u  ■  /■  -^ 
meafure  ceafe,  and  he  would  remain  a  feeble 
animal,  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift,  and  incapable 
of  attempting  fuch  arduous  undertakings  as  their 
afliftance  enables  him  to  execute  with  eafe. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  Wantof  tht 

.  ufcful  ni«> 

of  man  over  the  animal,  creation,  or  his  ac-  '*'*• 
quiring  the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  moft 
to  extend  his  power.  The  ara  of  this  import- 
ant difcovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemi- 
fphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or 
by  digging  up  fome  rude  inftruments  of  our 
forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  metals, 
and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  them  by 
employing  flints,  (hells,  bones,  and  other  hard 
fubftances,  for  the  fame  purpofes  which  metals 
ferve  among  polifhed  nations.  Nature  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  fome  metals.  Gold, 
filver,  and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfed 
ftate,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  fides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  Thefe 
were  accordingly  the  metals  firft  known,  and 
fil-ft  applied  to  ufe.  But  iron,  the  moft  fer- 
Ticeable  of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  moft  in- 
debted, is  never  difcovered  in  its  perfect  form  ; 
its  grofs  and  ftubborn  ore  muft  feel  twice  the 
6  force 
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force  of  fire,  and  go  through  two  laborious  pro- 
ccflcs,  before  it  become  fit  for  ufc.  Man  was 
long  acquainted  with  the  other  metals,  before 
he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iron,  or  at- 
tained fuch  ingenuity  as  to  perfed  an  invention, 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  inftrumenta 
wherewith  he  fubdues  the  earth,  and  commands 
all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  refpeds,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans  was  confpicuous.  All  the  favage 
tribes,  fcattered  over  the  continent  and  idands, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which 
their  foil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we 
except  fome  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  defcendcd 
from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  orna- 
ments. Their  devices  to  fupply  this  want  of 
the  ferviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and 
awkward.  The  moft  fimple  operation  was  to 
them  an  undertaking  of  immenfe  difficulty  and 
labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  inftru- 
ments  than  hatchets  of  (lone,  was  employment 
for  a  month  ^  To  form  a  canoe  into  (hape, 
and  to  hollow  it,  confumed  years  j  and  it  fre- 
quently began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to 
finifti  it  *.     Their  operations  in  agriculture  were 


'  GumilJa,  iil.  196. 

»  Boxde  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
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equally  flow  and  dcfc(flivc.  In  a  country 
covered  with  woods  of  the  hardcft  timber,  the 
clearing  of  a  fmall  field  dcdined  for  culture  re- 
quired the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence 
was  fatisBed  with  performing  it  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation 
was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or 
rather  ftirring  the  field,  with  wooden  mattocks, 
and  (takes  hardened  in  the  fire,  fowcd  or  planted 
if,  but  they  were  more  indebted  for  the  increafc 
to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to  their  own 
rude  induftry  \ 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  ftrength  of 
man  is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which 
he  has  fubjedcd  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power 
augmented  by  the  ufe  of  the  various  inftruments 
with  which  the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furniflied 
him,  is  ftill  ,a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  is 
with  the  fweat  of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the 
I  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
j  people  deftitute  of  both  thefe  advantages  (hould 
ihave  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  cultivation,  that 
[they  muft  be  confidered  as  depending  for  fub- 

*  Gumilla,  iii.  166,  &c.    Lettr.  Edif.  xii.  10. 
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BOOK   fidence  on  fifhing  and  hunting,  rather  than  ort 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 


Political  in-  From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  of  fub- 
ariflngfrom  fifting  among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the 
form  and  genius  of  their  political  inftitutions 
may  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
various  circumftances  of  diftindlion  between 
them  and  more  civilized  nations* 


1.  Divided        I.  They  were  divided  into  fmall  independent 

into  imall  ,  ^ 

communi.    communitics.      While    hunting    is    the    chief 

ties.  o 

fource  of  fubfiftence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory 
is  requifite  for  fupporting  a  fmall  number  of 
people.  In  proportion  as  men  multiply  and 
unite,  the  wild  animals,  on  which  they  depend 
for  food,  diminilh,  or  fly  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The  increafe 
of  a  fociety  in  this  ftate  is  limited  by  its  own 
nature,  and  the  members  of  it  muft  either  dif- 
perfe,  like  the  game  which  they  purfue,  or  fall 
upon  fome  better  method  of  procuring  food,  than 
by  hunting.  Bealts  of  prey  are  by  nature  foli« 
tary  and  unfocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe 
in  herds,  but  delight  in  thofe  recefles  of  the  foreft 
•where  they  can  roam  and  deftroy  undifturbed. 
A  nation  of  hunters  refembles  them  both  in 
occupation  and  in  genius.    They  cannot  form 
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Into  large  communities,  becaufe  it  would  be  im-  book 
pofllble  to  find  fubfidence ;  and  they  muft  drive  to 
a  diftance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  thofe 
domains,  which  they  confider  as  their  own.  This 
was  the  ftate  oF  all  tiie  American  tribes,  the  num- 
bers in  each  were  inconridey"able,  though  fcattered 
over  vaft:  countries  j  ihey  were  flir  removed  from 
orje  another,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  or 
rivalfhip  '.  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of 
the  fame  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Ic 
is  applied  to  fmall  focieties,  not  exceeding,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  hundred  perlbns,  but  occupying 
provinces  larger  than  ibme  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
The  country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent 
than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided  among 
a  great  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above 
twenty-five  thoufand  inhabitants  ^  In  the  pro- 
vinces which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may  tra-*- 
vel  feveral  hundred  miles  in  different  diredtions, 
without  finding  a  fihgle  hut,  or  obferving  the 
footfteps  of  a  human  creature'.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the 
foil  lefs  fertile,  the  defolation  is  ftill  greater. 
There,  vaft  journeys  of  fome  hundred  leagues  have 
been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forefts  ". 

J  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59.  62.  Fernandez^ 
Relac.  Hift.  delos  Chiquit.  162. 

^  Voyages  de  Marchais,  iv.  353. 

'  Gumilla,  ii.  ici. 

»  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffon,  iii.  48.8.  Lafitau,  ii.  179. 
Boffu,  Travels  tLrough  Louifiana,  i.  m.  See  NOTE 
XXXIII. 
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0  o  o  K  As  long  as  hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  crti- 
ployment  of  man  to  which  he  trufts  for  fubfift- 
ence,  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  occupied  the 
earth  n. 
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Unacquaint' 
ed  witS  the 
idea  of  pro- 
perty. 


1.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  arc,  in 
a  great  meafure,  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  property. 
As  the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  nfot 
bred  under  his  infpedion,  nor  nourifhed  by  his 
care,  he  can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run 
wild  in  the  foreft.  Where  game  is  fo  plentiful  that 
it  may  be  catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never 
dream  of  appropriating  what  is  of  fmall-  value, 
or  of  eafy  acquifition.  Where  it  is  fo  rare,  that  the 
labour  or  danger  of  the  chafe  requires  the  united 
efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a 
common  ftock,  belonging  equally  to  all,  who,  by 
their  fkill  or  their  courage,  have  contributed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  excurfion.  The  foreft,  or  hunting- 
grounds,  arc  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe, 
from  which  it  has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  na- 
tion. But  no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any 
diftridl  of  thefe,  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as 
to  a  general  and  undivided  ftore,  all  repair  in  qucft 
of  fuftenance.  The  fame  principles  by  which  they 
fcgulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that 
which  is  fubordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not 
introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  pro* 


"See  NOTE  XXXIV* 
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perty.  As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  toge-  book 
ther,  and  after  they  have  fhared  the  toils  of  the  <^i*y^.^ 
feed-time,  they  enjoy  the  harveft  in  common"* 
Among  Ibme  tribes,  the  increafe  of  their  cultivated 
lands  is  depofued  in  a  public  granary,  and  divided 
among  them,  at  ftaced  times,  according  to  their 
wants  P.  Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  fepa* 
rate  (lores,  they  do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclulive 
right  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity, 
while  thofc  around  them  fuffer  want  '^.  Thus  the 
diftinftions  arifing  from  the  intquality  of.  poflef- 
fions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter 
not  into  their  language,  and  being  ftrangers  to  pro- 
perty, they  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  the  great 
objeft  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  mo- 
tive which  induced  mankind  to  eftablilh  the  various 
arrangements  of  regular  government ', 

5.  People  in  this  ftate  retain  a  high  fenfe  of  Highfenfe 

f  1*1  A  Txri  t  />  0*^  equality 

equality  and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea  of  andinde- 
property  is  not  eftablifliedj  there  can  be  no  dif-  ^^'^ 
tinfiion  among  men,  but  what  arifes  from  perfonal 
qualities.  Thefe  can  be  oonfpicuous  only  on  fuch 
occafions  as  call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In 
times  of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the 
wifdorn  and  experience  of  age  are  confulted,  and 

•  Dr.  Fergufon's  Effay,   125. 

p  Gumilla,  i.  265.  Brckell,  Hlft.  of  N.  Carol.  327.  See 
NOTE   XXXV. 

9  Dcnysj  Hift.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 

'  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  45.  Veneg.  Hift.  of  Californ.  i. 
€6,    Lcry,  Navig.  in  Brafil,  c.  17. 
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B  O  O  K  prefcribe  the  mcafures  which  ought  to  be  purfued; 
When  a  tribe  of  favages  takes  the  field  againft  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  the  warrior  of  moft  ap- 
proved courage  leads  th'i  youth  to  the  combat*. 
If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  moft 
expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremoft,  and 
direds  their  motions.  But  during  feafons  of  tran- 
quillity and  inaflion,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to 
difplay  thofe  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceafes. 
Every  circumftance  indicates,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  on  a  level.  They  are 
clothed  in  the  fame  fimple  garb.  They  feed  on  the 
fame  plain  fare.  Their  houfes  and  furniture  are  ex- 
aftly  fimilar.  No  diftindion  can  arife  from  the  in- 
equality of  poflefiions.  Whatever  forms  depend- 
ence on  one  part,  or  conftitutes  fuperiortty  on  the 
other,  is  unknown.  All  are  freemen,  all  feelthem" 
felves  to  be  fuch,  and  alTert  with  firmnefs  the  rights 
which  belong  to  that  condition  '.  This  fentiment  of 
independence  is  imprinted  fo  deeply  in  their  nature, 
that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it,  and  bend 
their  minds  to  fervitude.  Accuftomed  to  be  abfolute 
mafters  of  their  own  condufl,  they  difdain  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  another  ;  and  having  never 
known  controul,  will  not  fubmit  to  correftion  ". 
Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  they 


r.  *  Acofta,  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  ig.     Stadius,  Hift.  Brafil,  lib.  li. 
C.  13.    De  Bry,  iii.  p.  no.     Bict.  361. 

*  Labat.  vi.  124.     Brickell,  Hift.  of  Carol.  310, 

"  See  NOTE  XXXVI. 
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were  treated  as  flaves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  b  o^o  k 
grief;  many  dcftroyed  themfelves  in  defpair  \ 


4..  Among  people  in  this  (late,  government  can  senfeoffub- 

oidination 


afTume  little  authority,  and  the  fenfe  of  civil  fub-  «'<ii"^""« 


ordination  miift  remain  very  imperfed.     While  the 
idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  con- 
ceived i  while  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  induftry,  are  conli- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  public  flock,  there  caa 
hardly  be  any  fuch  fubjed  of  difference  or  difcuf- 
fion  among  the  members  of  the  fame  comtiiunity* 
as  will  require  the  hand  of  authority  to  interpofe  ia 
order  to  adjuft  it.    Where  the  right  of  feparatc  and 
exclufive  pofTeffion  is  not  introduced,  the  great  ob- 
jeft  of  law  and  jurifdidlion  does  not  exifl.     When 
the  members  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  ei- 
ther to  invade  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  or  to 
repel  their  attacks,  when  they  are  engaged  together 
in  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chafe,  they  then  per- 
ceive that  they  are  part  of  a  political  body.     They 
are  confcious  of  thtir  own  connexion  with  the  com-, 
panions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act  j    and 
they  follow  and  reverence  fuch  as  excel  in  condu<5t 
and  valour.    But,  during  the  intervals  between  fuch 
common  efforts,    they  feem  fcarcely   to  feel  the 
ties  of  political  unions    No  vifible  form  of  go- 

»  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c,  6.  p.  97,  Vega,  Conquift.  de  la  Flo- 
rida, i.  30.  ii.  416.  Labac.  ii.  13^8.  Benzo  Hiil.  Nov.  Orb. 
Jib  iv.  c.  25.  ' 

y  Lozano,  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.  Melendez  Teforos 
Verdaderos,  ii.  23,     See  NOTE  XXXVII. 
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B  00  K  vernmcnt  is  cftablilhed.  The  names  of  itta^iflrati 
and  fubjeSl  are  not  in  ufe.  Every  one  Teems  to  cn- 
jov  his  natural  independence  almoft  entire.  If  a 
fcheme  of  public  utility  be  propofed,  the  members 
of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to  chufe  whe- 
ther they  will  afHft  or  not  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. No  ftatute  impofes  any  fervice  as  a  duty,  no 
compulfory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it.  All 
their  refolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the 
impulfe  of  their  own  minds  *.  The  firfl:  ftep  to- 
wards eftablifhing  a  public  jurifdiftion  has  not  been 
taken  in  thofe  rude  focieties.  The  right  of  revenge 
is  left  in  private  hands  * :  If  violence  is  committed, 
or  blood  is  flied,  the  community  does  not  aflume 
the  power  either  of  infli(5ling  or  of  moderating  the 
punifhment.  It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  perfon  injured  or  flain  to  avenge  the  wrong,  or 
to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggreflbr, 
If  the  elders  interpofe,  it  is  to  advife,  not  to  decide, 
and  it  is  feldom  their  counfels  are  liftened  to ;  for  as 
it  is  deemed  pufillanimous  to  fufFer  an  offender  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  refentment  is  implacable  and 
everlafting^  The  objed  of  government  among 
favages  is  rather  foreign  than  domeftic.  They  do 
not  aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  perma- 
nent authority,  but  labour  to  preferve  fuch  union 


m 


*  Charlev.  Hift.  Nouv.  France,  lii.  266.  268t 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  ~' 

V  Charlev,  Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  271,  272.     Lafit.  i.  485. 
^aflani  Hift.  de  J^ueyp  Keyno  4e  G«nada,  2,26,, 
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among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  book 
watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies,  and  ad  againft  \^^^^ 
them  with  concert  and  vigour.  . 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  eflablifhed  to  what 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations.    In  SefcnptS? 
this  ftate  were  almoft  all  the  tribes,  fpread  over  *'*''''* 
the  vaft  provinces  extending  eaftward  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence  to 
the  confines  of  Florida.    In  a  fimilar  condition  were 
the  people  of  Brafil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  fcvc- 
ral  tribes  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  thecoun* 
tries  which  ftretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
to  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan.     Among  fuch  an  in- 
finite number  of  petty  afibciations,  there  may  be  pe« 
cu:  arities  which conftitute  a diftinclion,  and  mark  the 
various  degrees  of  their  civilization  and  improve- 
ment.   But  an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  thefe 
would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not  been  obfervcd  by 
perfons  capable  of  difcerning  the  minute  and  deli- 
cate circumftances,  which  ferve  to  difcriminate  na- 
tions refembling  one  another  in  their  general  charac- 
ter and  features.     The  defcription  which  I  have 
given  will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the  policy 
of  every  people  in  America,  which  has  advanced 
00  farther  in  civilization,  than  to  add  fome  (lender 
degree  of  agriculture  to  filhing  and  hunting. 

Rude  and  imperfedl;  as  thofe  inftitutions  may 
appear,  feveral  tribes  were  not  fo  far  advanced  in 
their  political  progref?.  Among  all  thofe  petty 
nations  which  trufted  for  fubfiftcnce  entirely  to  filh- 
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o^o  K  ing  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies  of  cultivation, 
the  union  was  lo  incomplete,  and  their  fcnfc  of  mu- 
tual dependence  fo  feeble,  that  hardly  any  appear- 
ance of  government  or  order  can  be  difcerned  in 
their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few,  their  ob- 
jeds  of  purfuit  fimple,  they  form  into  feparate 
tribes,  and  aft  together,  from  inftind,  habit,  or 
conveniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert 
and  aflbciation.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  Califor- 
nians,  feveral  of  the  fmall  nations  in  the  extcnfive 
country  of  Paraguay,  feme  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magda- 
lene, in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada"*. 
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But  though  among  thefe  lafl- mentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  (hadow  of  regular  government, 
and  even  among  thofe  which  I  firfl  defcribed,  its 
authority  is  flender  and  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  there  were,  however,  fome  places  in  Ame- 
rica where  government  was  carried  far  beyond  the 
degree  of  perfeftion  which  feems  natural  to  rude  na- 
tions. In  furveying  the  political  operations  of  man, 
either  in  his  favage  or  civilized  ftate,  we  difcover 
fingular  and  eccentric  inftitutions,  which  ftart  as  it 
were  from  their  ftation,  and  fly  offfo  wide,  that  we 
labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within  the  general  laws 
of  any  fyftem,  or  to  account  for  them  by  tho(e 
principles  which  influence  other  communities  in  a 
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*  Vencgas,  i.  63.     Lettr.  Edif.  ii.    176.     Tccho  Hlft.  of 
parag.    Churchill,  vi.  78.    Hift,  Qen.  des  Voyages,  xiv.  74, 
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fimilar   fituation.      Some  inftanccs  of  this   occur  book 
aniorg  thole  people  of  America,  whom  I  have  in-  k- — v^-mj 

tluJcd  under  the  common  denomination  of  favage. 
Thele  are  fo  curious  and  important  that  I  fliall  de- 
Tcribe  tlicm,  and  attempt  toexpl  in  their  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  •^"oi,^,"^)''' 

Ithe globe,  colder  temperate  countries  appear  .0  be  Jedon*""" 

the  favourite  feat  of  freedom  and   independence. 

There  the  mind,  like  the   body,  is  firm  and  vigo- 

Irous.    There  men,  confcious  of  their  own  dignity* 

land  capable  of  the  greateft  efforts  in  affcrting  it, 

ifpire  to  independence,   and  their  ftubborn  fpirits 

iloop  with  reluftance  to  the  yoke  of  ferviiude.    In 

kvarmer  climates,  by  whole  influe.ice  the  whole  frame 

Is  fo  much  enervated,  that  prcfent  pleaiurc  is  the 

I'upreme  felicity,    and   mere  repofc  is  enjoyment, 

len  acquiefce,  almoft  without  a  ftrugglc,  in  the 
lominion  of  a  fuperior.  Accordingly,  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  fouth  along  the  continent  of 

imerica,  we  (liall  find  the  power  of  thofe  veifed 
mh  authority  gradually  increafing,  and  the  fpirit 
pf  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and  pafTive.  la 
plorida,  the  authority  of  the  fachems,  caziques,  or 
[hiefs,    was  not  only  permanent,    but  hereditary^ 

'hey  werediilinguiflied  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they 
[njoyed  prerogatives   of  various    kinds,  and  were 

reated  by  their  fubjedts  with  that  reverence,  whicli 
beople  accuftomed  to  fubjeftion  pay  to  a  maiter  % 

imong  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now  extinft,.  Among  the 

Natcliee. 
<=  Cardenas  y  Cano  Enfayo  Chronol.  a  la  Hift.  de  Florida, 
.  46.     Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  Icones  Florida:.     Ap.  de  Bry. 
I.  4.,  Sec.    Charlev.  Hill.  N.  France,  iii.  467,  468. 
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BOOK  formerly  fi:uated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi,  i 
difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which  the  north, 
crn  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  fa. 
milies  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary , 
dignity.  The  body  of  the  people  was  confidered  asi 
vile,  and  formed  only  for  fubje(5tion.  Thisdiftinc- 
tion  was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated 
the  high  elevation  of  the  one  (late,  and  the  igno. 
minious  depreflion  of  the  other.  The  former  were 
QzWtA  Refpe^able  ;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards^  The 
great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fupreme  authority  was] 
verted,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  fuperior  na- 
ture, the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  foie  object  of  their] 
worlhip.  They  approach  this  great  Chief  with  re- 
ligious veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  repre-l 
fcntative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  whickl 
all  fubmit  with  implicit  obedience.  The  lives  ofl 
his  fubjedls  are  fo  ablblutcly  at  his  difpolal,  ihatifj 
any  one  has  incurred  his  difpleafure,  the  oflTcndcrl 
comes  with  profound  humility  and  offers  him  hisl 
head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  cndl 
with  their  lives ;  their  principal  officers,  their  fa-l 
vourite  wives,  together  with  many  domeftics  of  inj 
ferior  rank,  are  facrificed  at  their  tombs,  that  thejl 
may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  fame  perj 
ions  who  ferved  them  in  this ;  and  fuch  is  the  revfrl 
rence  in  which  they  are  held,  that  thofe  vidtims  wel- 
come death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  recompenaj 
of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  diftintflion,  to  befe-F 
letted  to  accompany  their  deceafed  mafter  *.    Thiisl 
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*  Damont  Memoir.  Hift.  fur  Louifiane,  i.  175.     Charlev.l 
H)Il.  N.i'Vance,  iii,  4.19,  ^c,    liCttr.  Edif.  ;q.  106.  i(i> 
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tperfeftdcfpotifm,  with  its  full  train  of  fupcrftition,  b  o  o  ic 
trrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  cftabiiihed  among  the  w*^»-*.J 
Natchez,  and  by  a  fingular  fatality,  that  people  has 
taftcd  of  the  worft  calamities  incident  to  polilhed 
nations,  though  they  chcmlclvesarenot  far  advanced 
beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civilicy  and  im- 
provement. In  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  and  ihc  larger  intiic 
iflands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  pofleflcd  cxtenfive  "^'"^''*' 
power.  The  dignity  was  tranfmitted  by  hereditary 
right  from  father  to  fon.  Its  honours  and  preroga- 
tives were  confiderable.  Their  fubjecis  paid  great 
refpeft  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders 
without  hefitation  or  referve  %  They  were  diftin- 
guiflied  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order  to  prc- 
fcrve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they 
had  the  addrefs  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fuperftition  to 
[uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered  their  man- 
dates as  the  oracL'S  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to 
poflefs  the  power  of  regulating  the  fcafons,  and  of 
difpenfrng  ramorfunlhine,  according  as  their  fubjc6l;s 
I ftood  in  need  of  them.  ,.,  ..^ 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  the  power  of  the  in  Bogota. 

[caziques  feems  to  have  been  as  extenfiveas  in  thcifles. 
In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  province  of  the  new  king- 

klom  of  Granada,  there  was  fettled  a  nation,  more 
confiderable  in  number  and  more  improved  in  tKe 
various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  Ameiica  except  the 
Mexicans  and   Peruvians.     The  people  of  Bogota 

j[ubfifted  chiefly  by  agriculture.     The  idea  of  pro- 


.  175.     CharlcvM    «  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  lib.  iij.  c.  44.  p.  88^  Life 
jQ.  106,  Ui*   Hpf  Columb.  ch.32.  ... ...  .    ,^.-    . 
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perty  was  introduced  among  them,  and  its  righrsj 
ieciired  by  laws,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  ob, 
fervcd  with  great  care'.   They  lived  in  large  towns. 
They  were  clothed  in  a  decent  mann;!r,  and  their 
houl'es  may  be  termed  commodious,  when  compared 
with  thole  of  the  fmall  tnbts  around  them.    The  e['- 
fccls  of"  this  uncommon  civilization  were  confpicuouj. 
Government  had  aHlimcd  a  regular  form.     A  jurif- 
didion  was  eftabliHied,  which  took  cognizance  of| 
different  crimes,  and  punifhed  them  with  rigour.  A 
dillindion  oF ranks  was  known  j  their  chief,  to  whom 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  whoi 
mi-riied  that  name  on  account  of  his  fplendour  as 
well  as  power,  rcignt-d  with  ablblute  authority.  He 
was  attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions  •,   hc| 
never  appeared  in   public  without  a  numerous  reiii 
nue;    he  v/as  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  with  I 
much  pomp,  and  harbingers  went  before  him  to 
fweep   the  road  and  drew  it  with  flowers.     This 
uncommon  pomp   was  fupported  by   prefcnts  or 
taxes   received  from  his  fubjecls,    to  whom  their 
prince  was  fuch  an  objefl  of  veneration,  that  none 
of  them  prelumed  to  look  him  direftly  in  the  face, 
or  ever  approached  him  but  with  an  averted  coun* 
tenance  *.    There  were  other  tribes  on  the  fame  con' I 
tinent,  among  which,  though  far  lefs  advanced  than| 
the  people  of  Bogota  in  their  progrefs  towards  re- 
linemen:,  the  freedom  and  independence,  natural  I 

f  Piedrahita  Hift.  de  las  Con^uift  del  N.  Reyno  dc  Gran, 
p.  46. 

8  HcrrcfB,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  56.     Pledrahiw,! 
c.  5.  p.  25,  S;c.     Gomara  Hiil.  c.  7?» 
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io  man  in  his  lavage  (late,  was  mucli  abridged,  and  b  o  o  it 
their  caziques  had  afllimed  extcnfivc  au:hority. 


It  is  not  cafy  to  point  out  the  circiimftances,  or 
todifcoverthc  caui'es  which  contributed  to  introduce 
and  cftablilh  among  each  of  thole  people  a  form  of 
government  fo  diflercnt  from  that  of  the  tribes 
around  them,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
rude  nations.  If  the  perfons  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving  them  in  their  original  ftate,  had 
been  more  attentive  and  more  difcerning,  \\c  might 
have  received  information  from  their  conquerors  fufr 
ficient  to  guide  us  in  this  enquiry.  If  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  people,  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters, were  not  involved  in  impenetrable  obfcurity> 
we  might  have  derived  fome  information  from  this 
domeftic  fource.  But  as  nothing  fatisfactoiy  can 
be  gathered,  either  from  the  accounts  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  from  their  own  traditions,  we  mufl:  have 
Irecourfe  to  conjectures,  in  order  to  explain  the  irre- 
Igular  appearances  in  the  political  ftate  of  the  people 
Iwhom  I  have  mentioned.  As  all  thofe  tribes  which 
[had  loft  their  native  liberty  and  independence  v.ere 
feated  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  or  in  countries  approach- 
ing to  it,  the  climate  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
fome  influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  fervi- 
lude,  which  feems  to  be  the  deftiny  of  man  in  thofe 
regions  of  the  globe.  But  though  the  influence  of 
climate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tural caufe,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  that  alone 
:annot  be  admitted  as  a  folution  of  the  point  iii 
lueftion.  The  operations  of  men  are  fo  complex', 
■  '     6  that 
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BOOK  that  we  muft  not  attribute  the  form  which  they  aft 
X^^-.j  fume,  to  the  force  of  a  fingle  principle  or  caufeil 
Although  defpotifm  be  confined  in  America  to  the  I 
Torrid  Zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering! 
upon  it,  I  hitve  already  obferved  that  thefe  coun* 
tries  contain  various  tribes,  fome  of  which  poficfs  al 
high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with    the  reftraints  of  government, 
The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  iflands,  rendered  them  fo  incapable  ofl 
the  fentiments  or  efforts  neceflary  for  maintaining! 
independence,  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  fearch  fori 
any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  fubmiflion   to  ihel 
will  of  a  fuperior.     The  fubjeftion  of  the  Natchez,! 
and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  feems  to  have  been! 
the  confequence  of  a  difference  in  their  ftate  froml 
that  of  the  other  Americans.     They  were  fettled! 
nations,  refiding  conftantly  in  one  place,     HuntingI 
was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and! 
the  latter  feem  hardly  to   have  truftcd  to  it  for! 
any  part  of  their  fubfiftence.     Both  had  made  fuchl 
progrefs  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  ofl 
property  was  introduced  in  fome  degree  in  the  oncl 
community,    and    fully  eftablilhed   in  the  other,! 
Among  people  in  this  ftate,  avarice  and  ambitioni 
have  acquired  objects,    and  have  begun  to  exerti 
their  power*,    views  of  intereft  allure  the  felfilhJ 
the  defire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprifingil 
dominion  is  courted  by  both;  and  palTions  unknowDl 
to  rr^an  in  his  favage  ftate  prompt  the  interefted  andl 
ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  fellowj 
citizens.    Motives,   with  which  .ude  nations  are! 
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equally  unacquainted,  induce  the  people  to  fubmit  b  o  o  s 

tamely  to  the  ufurpcd  authority  of  their  fuperiors. 

But  even  among  nations  in  this  ftate,  the  fpirit  of 

fubje(5bs  could  not  have  been  rendered  fo  obfcquioug, 

lor  the  power  of  rulers  fo  unbounded,  without  the 

I  intervention  of  fuperftition.     By  its  fatal  influence^ 

the  human  mind,  in  every  ftage  of  its  progrcfs,  ia 

cleprcfled,  and  its  native  vigour  and  independence 

fubdued.     Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction  of 

this  formidable  engine,  is  fecure  of  dominion  over 

his  fpecies.    Unfortunately  for  the  people  whofein- 

ftitutions  are  the  fubjeft  of  intquiry,  this  power  was 

in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.     The  caziques  of  the 

iQes  could  put  what  relponfes  they  pleafed  into  the 

Imouths  of  their  Cetnis  or  gods  -,  and  it  was  by  their 

linterpofition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  impofed 

[any  tribute  or  burden  on  their  people  '\    The  fame 

)Ower  and  prerogative  was  exercifed  by  the  great 

:hief  of  the  Natchez  as  the  principal  minifter  as  well 

IS  the  reprefentativc  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.     The 

refped  which  the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  mo- 

larchs,  was  likewife  infpired  by  religion,  and  the' 

kir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the 

bnermoft  recefs  of  their  principal  temple,  under 

^uch  auftere  dilciplinc,  and  with  fuch  peculiar  rites, 

as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjeds  with  high  fentiments 

concerning  the  fanftity  of  his  charader,  and  the 

lignity  of  his  ftation  '.     Thus  fuperftition,  which. 

In  the  rudeft:  period  of  fociety,  is  either  altogether 

pnknown,  or  vvaft:es  its  force  in  childifh  unmeaning 

practices,  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  tbofe 

*  Herrera,  dec.i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  *  Piedrahlta,  p.  27. 
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*  o  o  K  people  of  America,  who  had  made  feme  little  pro* 
c  -yi..  ^  grefs  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chieff 

inftrument  of  bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely 
fervitude,  and  fubjedcd  them,  in  the  beginning  of 
'their  political  career,  to  a  defpotifm  hardly  lefs  ri- 
gorous,  than  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  la(t| 
ftage  of  their  corruption  and  decline. 

Their  art  of      V.  After  examining;  the  political   inftitudons 

war.  .  .1 

of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  objed  ofl 
attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provifion  for| 
public  fecurity  and  defence.  The  fmall  tfibejl 
difperfed  over  America  are  re-  only  independent! 

♦  and  unconneded,  but  engaged  '';    ^t  'petual  hofti-F 
-  lities  with  one  another  ^    Thou^  '^    ;  jftly  ftrangeril 

to  the  idea  of  feparate  property  vefled  in  any  indij 
vidual,  the  rudeft  of  the  American  nations  arel 
well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  commuJ 
hity  to  its  own  domains.  This  right  they  hold  tol 
be  perfect  and  exclufive,  entitling  the  pofleflbr  tol 
oppofe  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.! 
As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  prevent  themi 
from  deftroying  or  difturbing  the  game  in  tlieirl 
hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national  pro| 
petty  with  a  jealous  attention.  But  as  their  term 
lories  are  extenfive,  and  the  boundaries  of  them  not! 
exactly  afcertained,  innumerable  fubjeds  of  difpuKl 
arife,  which  feldom  terminate  without  bloodniedl 
Even  in  this  fimple  and  primitive  (late  of  fociety, 
intereft  is  a  fource  of  difcord,  and  often  promptjj 
favage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  repel  or  m 


^  Ribas  Hift,  d«  los  Triump.  p.  9. 
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nidi  fuch  as  encroach  on  the  forefts  or  plains,  to  b  o  o  » 

IV. 

which  they  truft  for  fubfiftence.  u  -,^w 

But  intereft  is  not  either  the  mofl  frequent  or  Their  mo- 
the  moll  powerful  mocive  of  the  incelTant  hoftiii-  gvjngia 
ties  among  rude  nations.     Thefe  mud  be  imputed 
to  the  paflion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  fuch 
violence  in  the  bread  of  lavages,  that  eagernefs  to 
gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  diftinguiihing 
charaderiftic   of  men   in    their    uncivilized    ftace. 
Circumftances  of  powerful  influence,  both  in  the 
interior  government  of  rude  tribes,    and   in  their 
external  operations  againft  foreign  enemies,    con- 
jcur  in  cheri(hing  and  adding  ftrength  to  a  pafTion 
fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity.     When  the  right 
of  redrcffing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual,    injuries  are  felt  with   exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  vengeance  exercifed  with  unrelent- 
ing rancour.     No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory 
lof  an  offence,  and  it  is  feldom  that  it  can  be  ex- 
Ipiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.     In  car- 
rying on  their  public  wars,  favage  nations  are  in- 
lucnccd  by  the  fame  ideas,  and  animated  with  the 
fame   fpirit,    as  in  profecuting  private  vengeance. 
In  fmall  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with 
the  injury  or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which 
le  is  a  member,    as   if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack 
jpon  his  own  honour  or  fafety.     The  defire  of  re- 
KngQ  is  communicated  from  brealt  to  bread,  and 
Toon  kindles  into  rage.       As  feeble  focietit^s  can 
lake  the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each  warrior  is 
piifcious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  arm,  and 
Vol.  II.  I*  feels 
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Hence  the 
ferocity  of 
their  wars, 


feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  public  vengeance.      War,    which  between 
extenfive  kingdoms  is  carried  on   with  little  ani- 
mofity,  is  profecuted  by  fmall  tribes  with  all  the 
rancour  of  a  private  quarrel.     The  refcntmentofl 
ha«:ions  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.     It  I 
may  bo  diflembled  or  fupprefled,  but  is  never  ex- 
tinguifhed  ;    and  often,    when  lead  expected  or 
dreaded,  it  burfts  out  with  redoubled  fury  K    When] 
polifhed  nations  have  obtained   the   glory  of  vic- 
tory,   or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,! 
they  may  terminate  a  war  with  honour.     But  fa-l 
vages  are    not    fatisfied    until  they  extirpate  the! 
community   which    is   the  obje6t  of  their   rage.l 
They  fight  not  tc  conquer,   but  to  deftroy.     Ifl 
they  engage  in  hoftilities,  it  is  with  a  refolutioni 
never  to  fee  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  tol 
profccute  the  quarrel  with    immortal    enmity^l 
The  defire  of  vengeance  is  the  firft,  and  almoftl 
the  only  principle,  which  a  favage  inftils  into  thcl 
fiiinds  of  his  children  ".     This  grows  up  with  himl 
as  he  advances  in  life ;  and  as  his  attention  is  di'l 
rented  to  few  objedts,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  force! 
"unknown  among  men,  whofe  paffions  are  diflipatedl 
and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupationji 

'  Boucher  Hift.  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p.  93.  Charlev.  Hiil 
deN.  France, iii.  215.  2^1.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  204..  CreuxJ 
Hift.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  9jJ 
Hennep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

«  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  Colden,  i.  108.  ii.  iii\ 
Banere,  p.  170.  173.  ■;. 

Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  326.    Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  ill.  2]^\ 
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and  purfuits.  The  dcfire  of  vengeance,  which  book 
takes  pofleffion  of  the  heart  of  favages,  rcfembles 
the  inftindive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the 
pafllon  of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  nndifcerning  fury, 
even  againft  inanimate  objedls.  If  hurt  accidentally 
by  a  Hone,  they  often  fcize  -it  in  a  tranfport  of 
anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  it ".  If  ftruck  with  an  arrow  in  battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dafli  it  on  the  ground  p.  With  re- 
fped  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows 
no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this 
paffion,  man  becomes  the  mod  cruel  of  all  animals. 
I  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  fpares. 

The  force  of  this  pafTion  is  fo  Well  underftood 
jby  the  Americans  themfelves,  that  they  always  ap- 
ply to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take 
arms.     If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouze 
[their  youth  from  (loth,  if  a  chief  wifhes  to  allure  a 
[band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  aii 
[enemy's   country,    the   moft   perfuafive   topics  of 
Itheir  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from   revenge. 
f  *  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,'*  fay  they,  "  lie 
llincovered  *,  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  wafhed 
[dean.     Their  fpirits  cry  againft  us  •,   they  muft  be 
appeafcd.     Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by 
ft'hom  they   were  flain.      Sit   no    longer   inadive 
upon  your  mats;    lift  the  hatchet,    confole  the 

•  Leryap.de  Dry,  ii'i.  190. 

'  Lcyy  ap.  deEry,  iii.  208.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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«  o  o  K  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  fhall  be 
avenged  "J." 


i.  ;i' 


:.:::i 


fl/    I: 


Hi'' 


;i  -ii 


l!   f  ',! 


■.'■';;: 


mm 


n: 


and  their 
ptrpetuity. 


Animated  with   fuch  exhortations,    the  youth] 
fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  raife  t' 
fong  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  embriiei 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.      Pri- 
vate  chiefs  often  aflemble  fmall  parties,  and  invadcl 
Si  hoflile  tribe,  without  confulting  the  rulers  of  the| 
community.     A  fingle  warrior,  prompted  by  ca- 
price  or  revenge,    will  take  the  field  alone,    andl 
march  feveral  hundred  miles  to  furprife   and  cut! 
off  a  flraggling  enemy  '.     The  exploits  of  a  noted[ 
warrior,    in  fuch  folitary  excurfions,    often  form| 
the  chief  part  in  the  hiftory  of  an  American  cam. 
paign  ' ;   and  their  elders  connive  at  fuch  irregiilarl 
fallies,  as  they  tend  to  cherilh  a  martial  fpirit,  and 
accuftom  their  people  to  enterprife  and  danger',! 
But   when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  b^ 
public  authority,  the  deliberations  are  formal  andl 
flow.      The   ciders   afTemble,    they   deliver  theirl 
opinions  in  folemn  fpeechcs,  they  weigh  with  ma- 
turity the  nature  of  the  enterprife,  and  balance  its! 
beneficial  or  difadvantageous  confequences  with  nol 
inconfiderable  portion  of  political  difcernment  or| 
lagacity.      Their  priefls  and  foothfayers  are  con^l 


.  ^  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217.    Lery  ap.  de  BryJ 
ill.  204. 

"  -^  See  NOTE  XXXVIII.'         •  See  NOTE  XXXIX'J 
'  BoHu,  1. 140.    Lery  ap.de  Br}i,  215.    Hennepin  MoeurJ 
des  Sauv.  41 .     Lafitau>  ii.  169* 
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fulted,  and  fomctimes  they  a(k  the  advice  even  of  b  o  o  k 
their  women ".  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  \^„^yL^ 
they  prepare  for  it  with  much  reremony.  A  leader 
offers  to  conduft  the  expedition,  and  is  accepted, 
at  no  man  is  conftrained  to  follow  him  j  the  re- 
ioiution  of  the  co  uiunity  to  commence  hoftilities, 
impofes  no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  Itill  mafter  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  his  engagement  in  the  fervice 
is  perfectly  voluntary  \ 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  mi-  wo-'e  cf 
I  litary  operations,  though  extremely  different  from  """^'"s  o» 
thcfe  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and 
populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to  their  own  po- 
litical ftate,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  aft.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  greater  effort  of  fore- 
Ifight  and  induftry,  than  is  ufual  among  favages, 
Ito  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  a  march  of 
|fome   hundred    miles    through   dreary  forefts,    or 

luring  a  long  voyage  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers. 

'heir  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage  or 


war. 


ilitary  ftores.     Each  warrior,    befides  his  arms, 

:arries  a  mat  and  a  fmall  bag  of  pounded  maize, 

nd  with  thefe  is  completely  equipped  for  any  fer- 

ice.     While  at  a  dillance  from  the  enemies  fron- 

|Lery  ap.  de  Bryi^j^j.,  they  difperfe  through  the  woods,  and  fupport 

hemfelves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the 


OTE  XXXIXJ 
[cRnepin  Moeur3| 

fulteii 


*  Charlev.  Hlft.  N.  Fr.  iii.  215.  268.     Blet.  367.  380. 

*  Charlev.  Hilt.  N.  Fr.  217,  218. 
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B  o^^o  K  fifh  which  they  catch.     As  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  t-Tfitories  of  the  nation  which  they  intend  to 
attack,    they  coUed  their    troops,    and  advance 
with  greater  caution.     Even  in  their  hotteft  and 
moft  aftive  wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by  ftratageni 
and  ambufcade.     They  place  not  their  glory  in  at- 
tacking their  enemies  with  open  force.    To  furprife  I 
find  deltroy  is  the  greateft  merit  of  a  commander, 
5^nd  the  higheft  pride  of  his  followers.    War  and  I 
^      ring  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they  con- 
du6t  both  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  fame  arts. I 
They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies  through  the 
foreft.     They  endeavour  to  difcover  their  haunts, 
,they  lurk  in  fome  thicket  near  to  thefe,  and,  with 
the  patience  of  a  fportfman  lying  in  wait  for  game, 
will  continue  in  their  ftation  day  after  day,  until 
they  can  rufii  upon  their  prey  when  moft  fccure,  and 
leaft  able  to  refift  them.    If  they  meet  no  ftraggling 
party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  their 
villages,  but  with  fuch  folicitude  to  conceal  their 
own  approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands 
and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their  flvins  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,,  in  order 
to  avoid  detedion  v.     If  fo  fortunate  as  to  remain 
unobferved,  they  fet  on  fire  the  enemies  huts  in  the 
dead  of  night,    and    maflacre  the  inhabitants,  as 
they  fiy  naked  and  defencclels  from  the  flames.    If 
they  hope  to  efFed  a  retreat  without  being  pnr'| 
fued,  they  carry  off  fome  priibners,  whom  they  re- 

y  Charlev.  Ilift.  N.  Fr.  iii.   237,    238.     Hennip.  Moeuri| 
des  Sauv.  p.  <(i. 
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ferve  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwith- 
(landing  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions,  they 
6nd  that  their  motions  are  difcovcred,  that  the 
enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to 
oppofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it  moft  prudent  to 
retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet 
an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon  equal  terms, 
or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  moft  dil- 
tinguiflied  fuccefs  is  a  difgrace  to  a  leader,  if  it  has 
been  purchafed  with  any  confiderable  lofs  of  his  fol- 
lowers ^  i  and  they  never  boaft  of  a  vidory,  it* 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  countrymen  *. 
To  fall  in  battle,  inftead  of  being  reckoned  an  ho- 
nourable death,  is  a  misfortune  which  fubjeds  the 
memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  ralhnefs 
or  imprudence  ^ 


-lennip.  Moeun 


This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  America,  Not  owing 

■'  ....  to  any  deleft 

and  the  fmall  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed  through  ofcouragf. 
all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  difplay  more 
craft  than  boldnefs  in  carrying  on  their  hoftilitics. 
Struck  with  this  conduft,  fo  oppofite  to  the  ideas 
and  maxims  of  Europeans,  feveral  authors  contend 
that  it  flows  from  a  feeble  and  daftardly  fpirit  pe- 
culiar to  the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any 
generous  or  manly  exertion  ^     But  when  we  refle(5t 

*  See  NOTE  XL. 

'^  Charlev.  Hilt.  N.  Fr.  in.  23S.  307.  Biet.  381.  Lafltau 
iWoeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248. 

b  Charlev.  iii.  376.     See  NOTE  XLT. 

<=  Recherches  Philof,  fur  les  Americ,  i.  115.  Voyage  de 
March,  iv.  i^io.  ;,  ^ 
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o^o  K  that  many  of  thele  tribes,  on  occafions  which  call 
for  extraordinary  efforts  not  only  defend  thcm- 
felves  with  qbftinatc  rtlolution,  but  auack  their 
enemies  with  the  molt  darin^r  courage,  and  that 
they  poficfs  fortitude  of  mind  fuperior  to  the 
{cnk  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we  muft 
afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to  fome  other  caufe 
than  conftituiional  timidity  ^.  The  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe  is  fo  fmall,  the  difficulty  of  rear- 
ing new  memberf?,  amitlft  the  hardlliips  and  dan- 
gers of  favage  life,  fo  great,  that  ihi  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  extremely  precious,  and  the  prefcrvation 
of  it  becomes  a  capital  objedl  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  fame  among  the 
feeble  American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful 
nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court 
fame  or  vidlory  in  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
they  muft  have  been  ruined  by  maxims  fo  ill 
adapted  to  their  condition.  But  v/herever  their 
communities  are  more  populous,  fo  that  they  can 
a6t  with  confiderable  force,  and  can  fuflain  the 
lofs  of  feveral  of  their  members,  without  being 
fenfibly  weakened,  the  military  operations  of  the 
Americans  more  nearly  relcmble  thofe  of  other  na- 
tion:!. The  Bralilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  fituated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often 
t;.ke  the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies,  as  delervc 
the  name  of  armies  %     They  defy  their  enemies 

•^  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.     Charlev.  N.  Fr, 
iii.  307, 

'-  <^  fabri  X'eri.T.  Defcrip.  Indix  ap.  de-Bry,  vii.  p.  42, 
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to  the  combat,    engage  in  regular  battles,    and  b  o  o  i^ 

maintain  the  conflict  with  that  dcfperatc  ferocity, 

which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  having  no  idea  of 

war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enrmics,  never 

give  or  take  quarter  .  In  the  powerful  empires  of 

Mexico   and  Peru,    great  armies  were  aflcmbled, 

frequent  battles  were  fought,    and   the  theory   as 

well  as   practice  of  war  were  different  from  what 

took  place  in   thofe  petty  focieties  which   afTume 

the  name  of  nations. 


;harlev.  N.  Fr, 


But  though  vieilance  and  attention  are  the  qua-  inc^riWeof 
lities  chiefly  requifire,  where  the  objetl  of  war  is  ''^^"*^- 
to  deceive  and  to  furprize  \  and  though  the  Ame- 
ricans, when  acling  fingly,  difplay  an  amazing  de- 
gree of  addrefs  in  concealing  their  own  motions, 
and  in  difcovering  thofe  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that,  when  they  take  the  held  in  parties> 
they  can  fcldom  be  brought  to  obferve  the  pre- 
cautions moll  eflential  to  their  own  fecurity.  Such 
is  the  difficulty  of  accuftoming  favages  to  fubor- 
dination,  or  to  afl  in  concert ;  fuch  is  their  impa- 
tience under  reftraint,  and  fuch  their  caprice  and 
prelumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought 
to  coniorm  themfelves  to  the  counlels  and  di- 
reftions  of  their  leaders.  They  never  ftation  cen- 
tinels  around  the  place  where  they  reit  at  night, 
and  after  marching  fome  hundred  miles  to  furprife 
an  enemy,  are  often  fuiprifed  themlelves,  and  cut 
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'  °  V?  '^  <>^»  w^'^c  ^""^  i"  3s  profound  flccp  as  if  they  were 


not  within  reach  of  danger ». 


If,  notwichftanding  this  negligence  and  fecu- 
rity,  which  often  fruftrate  their  mofl:  artful 
fchcmes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they 
rufh  upon  them  with  the  utmoft  ferocity,  and 
tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  viclims 
to  their  rage  •>,  they  carry  home  thofe  ftrange  tro- 
phies  in  triumph.  Thefe  they  prefervc  as  monu- 
mcrnts,  not  only  of  their  own  prowefs,  but  of  the 
vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflided  upon  the 
people  who  were  objeds  of  public  refentment '. 
They  are  ftill  more  folicitous  to  fcize  prifoners. 
During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  efted:  it  un- 
molefted,  the  prifoners  are  commonly  exempt  from 
any  infult,  and  treated  with  fome  degree  of  huma- 
nity, though  guarded  with  the  moll  ftridt  attention. 


'i(Mi>!'i 


'  ■!*' 


Treatment 


But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,  the  rage  of 
oi  prifoners.  ^^^  conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  foon  as 
they  approach  their  own  frontier,  fome  of  their  num- 
ber are  difpatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with 
refpe6t  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition.  Then  the 
prifoners  begin  to  feel  the  vvretchednefs  of  their 
condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age 
of  bearing  arms,  afiemble,  and  forming  thernfelves 


)'   fr 


«  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  236,  237.    Lettr.  Edif.  17.  jcS.  20, 
130.     Lafit.  McBurs,  ii,  247,     Lahontan,  ii.  176. 
^  See  NOTE  XLIII.  *  Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  256. 
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into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prifoners  muft  book 
pafs,  beat  and  bruife  them  with  fticks  or  (lones  in 
a  cruel  manner  ^  After  this  firll  gratification  of 
their  rage  againd  their  enemies,  follow  lamenta- 
tion!»  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  have  fallen  in  the  fcrvice,  accompanied  with 
words  and  actions  which  feem  to  exprefs  the  ut- 
mofl  angLiifh  anf^  grief.  But,  tn  a  moment,  upon 
a  fignal  given,  their  tears  ceafc  j  they  pafs,  with  a 
fudden  and  unaccountable  tranfition,  from  the 
depths  of  forrow  to  tranlports  -r  joy;  and  begin 
to  celebrate  their  viftory  with  a  i  the  wild  exulta- 
tion of  a  barbarous  tri  rph'.  The  I'ate  of  the 
prifoners  remains  ftill  unujcided.  The  old  men 
deliberate  concerning  it.  Some  are  deftined  tc  bci 
tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  revenge 
of  the  conquerors  j  fome  to  replace  the  members 
which  the  community  has  loft  in  that  or  former 
wars.  They  who  are  referved  for  this  milder  fate, 
are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofc  whofe  friends  have 
been  killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door, 
and  if  they  r^.  c:"e  them,  their  fufFerings  are  at  an 
end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  phrafe,  are  fcated  upon  the  mac 
of  the  dcceafcrd.  They  afiume  his  name,  they 
hold  the  fame  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tendernefs  due  to  a  father,  a  brother, 
a  hufband,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from  ca- 
price,   or   an  unrelenting  dellre  of  revenge,    the 


l^>4 


^  Lahontan,  ii.   184. 

i  Charley.  Hiil.  N,  Fr.  ili.  24.1.    Lafiiau  Moeurs,  11.  26 j. 
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BOOK  women  of  any  family  refiife  to  accept  of  the  pri- 
foner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No 
pov';r  can  then  fave  him  from  torture  and  death. 


^  ^'\  - 1  ' 
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Their  in- 

ditTerence 
conccrnirg 
their  fate, 


and  forti- 
tude under 
torture. 


■■  ■« 


While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners 
them.felves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about 
what  may  befid  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they 
flccp,  as  if  they  were  perfei5lly  at  eafe,  and  no 
danger  impending.  When  the  fatal  fentence  is  in- 
timated to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raife  their  death  fong,  and  prepare 
to  fuffer  like  men.  Their  conquerors  aflemble  as 
to  a  folemn  feftival,  refolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utmofl:  proof.  A  fcene  en- 
fues,  the  bare  defcription  of  which  is  enough  to 
chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have 
been  accuftomed,  by  milder  inftitutions,  to  refpeft 
their  fpecies,  and  to  melt  into  tendernefs  at  the 
fight  of  human  fufferings.  The  prifoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  ftake,  but  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to 
move  around  it.  All  who  are  prefent,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  rufli  upon  them  like  furies. 
Every  fpecies  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour 
of  revenge  can  Invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs 
with  red-hot  irons,  fome  mangle  their  bodies  with 
knives,  others  tear  their  flefli  from  their  bones, 
pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and  rend  and 
twid  their  finews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in 
refinements  of  torture.  Nothing  fets  bounds  to 
their  rage  buc  the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration 
of  ihi'ir  vengeance  bv  halUnino:  the  death  of  the  fuf- 
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ferers  •,  and  fuch  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tor-  book 
mentingi  that  by  avoiding  indultriouQy  to  hurt 
any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  fcene  of 
anguifli  for  feveral  days.  In  fpiie  of  all  that  they 
fuffer,  the  vidims  continue  to  chant  their  dcath- 
fong  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boaft  of  their  own 
exploits,  they  infult  their  tormentors  for  their 
want  of  fkill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which 
awaits  them  on  account  of  what  they  are  now  doing, 
and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  moil  provoking  re- 
proaches and  threats.  To  difplay  undaunted  forti- 
tude in  fuch  dreadful  fituations,  is  the  noblcft 
triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  or  to  ill  rink  under  it,  is  deemed 
infamous  and  cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  fymp- 
toms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often  difpatch  hiai 
at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being 
treated  like  a  man  *".  Animated  with  thofe  ideas, 
they  endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  feems  almoft 
impoflible  that  human  nature  fhould  fuftain.  They 
appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible  of  pain,  but  to 
court  it.  "  Forbear,"  faid  an  aged  chief  of  the 
Iroquois,  when  his  infults  had  provoked  one  of  his 
tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  for- 
bear thefe  ftabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather  let  me 
die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs,  your  allies,  from  be- 
yond the  fea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  fuffer 
like  men"."     This  magnanimity,  of  vAikh  there 


^  De  la  Pothcrle,  ii.  237.  Hi.  48. 

'*  Colden,  Hi/l.  of  Five  Nations,  i.  200, 
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B  o  o  K  arc  frequent  inftances  among  the  American  w  ir- 
riors,  inftead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling 
forth  fympathy,  cxafperates  the  fierce  fpirits  of 
their  torturers  to  frefh  ads  of  cruelty  °, '  Weary  at 
length  of  contending  with  men,  whofe  conftancy 
of  mind  they  cannot  vanquifh,  fome  chief  in  a 
rage  puts  a  period  to  their  fufferings,  by  difpatch* 
ing  them  wiih  his  dagger  or  club  p. 


Sometimes 
eat  their 
pnfoners. 


This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  fuceeeded  by  one 
no  lefs  (hocking.  As  it  is  impolTible  to  appcafe 
the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart 
of  a  favage,  this  frequently  prompts  the  Ameri- 
cans to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  h?ve 
been  the  viflims  of  their  cruelty*  In  the  ancient 
world,  tradition  has  preferved  the  memory  of  bar^ 
barous  nations  of  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human 
flefli.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World  there 
were  people  to  whom  this  cuftom  was  familiar. 
It  prevailed  in  the  fouthern  continent  *',  in  feveral 
of  the  iflands ',  and  in  various  diftridts  of  North 
America*.     Even  in  thofe  parts,   where  circum- 
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•  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

P  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  &c.  385.  Lafitau  Mceun, 
ii.  265.  Creuxij  Hill.  Canad.  p.  y%.  Hennep.  Moeurs  des 
Sauv.  p.  64,  &c.  Lahont.  i.  233,  &c.  Tertre,  ii.  405.  De 
la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  &:c. 

1  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Blet.  384. 
Lettr.  Edif.  23.  341.  Pifo,  8.  Condam.  84.  97.  Ribas,  Hill, 
de  los  Triumph.  473. 

'  Life  of  Columb.  529.    Mart. Dec.  p.  i8.  Tertre,  ii.  405. 

•  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  254.  Charlev.  Hift,  N.  Fr.  i.  259.  ii. 
14,  iii.  21.     De  la  Potherie,  iii.  50, 
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ftances,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  In  a  B  o  o  ic 
great  meafure  aboli(hed  this  practice,  it  feems  for- 
merly to  have  been   fo  well  known,    that  it  is 
incorporated    into   the  idiom   of  their   language. 
Among  the  Iroquois,    the  phrafe  by  which  they 
exprefs  their  refolution  of  making  war  againft  an 
enemy  is,  "  I,et  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."     If 
they  folicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flefti  of  their 
enemies  \"     Nor  was  the  pravftice  peculiar  to  rude 
unpolifhed  tribes  -,  the  principle  from  which  it  took 
rife  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ame-* 
ricans,   that   it  fubfiftcd   in  Mexico,    one   of  the 
civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and  relics  of 
it  may  be  difcovered  among  the  more  mild  inha- 
bitants of  Peru.     It  was  not  fcarcity  of  food,  as 
fome  authors  imagine,  and  the  importunate  crav- 
ings of  hunger,    which  forced  the  Americans  to 
thofe  horrid  repaftson  their  fellow-creatures.     Hu- 
man fle(h  was  never  ufed  as  common  food  in  any 
country,    and   the   various    relations    concerning 
people  who  reckoned  it  among  the  ftated  means 
of  fubfiftence,    flow  from  the  credulity  and  mif- 
takes  of  travellers.     The  rancour  of  revenge  firft 
prompted  men  to    this   barbarous  adion".      The 
fierceft  tribes  devoured  none  but  prifoners  taken 
in   war,   or  fuch  as  they  regarded  as    enemies''. 

'-^       '  •      '■'    ■      ■•■  :  ...     -        .        .       .  ..:    .       ,.  ... 

*  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  209.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  p.  277. 
De  la  Potherie,  ii.  298.     See  NOTE  XLI V. 

"  Biet.  38 ^  Blanco,  Converfion  de  Piritu,  p.  28.  Bancroft* 
Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  259,  &c.  -  - 

'  See  NOTE   XLV. 
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BOOK  Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  obje^s  of 
enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their  firft  in- 
road  into  an  hoftile  country,  feldom  fuffcred  by 
the  deliberate  effcdts  of  their  revenge  y. 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  re» 
venge  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different,  but  with 
no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There  prifoners, 
after  meeting  at  their  firft  entrance  with  the  fame 
rough  reception  as  among  the  North  Americans  % 
are  not  only  exempt  from  injury,  but  treated  with 
the  greateft  kindncfs.  They  are  feafted  and  ca- 
relTed,  and  fome  beautiful  young  women  are  ap. 
pointed  to  attend  and  folace  them.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  this  part  of  their  condu6V,  linlefs 
we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For, 
while  they  feem  ftudious  to  attach  the  captives  to 
life, .  by  fupplying  them  with  every  enjoyment 
that  can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevo- 
cably  fixed*  On  a  day  appointed,  the  viftorious 
tribe  affembles,  the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with 
great  folemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the 
facrifice  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himfelf 
V^ere  not  the  victim,  and  ineering  his  fate  with  un* 
daunted  firmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  a  fingle  blow. 
The  moment  he  falls,  the  women  feize  the  body, 
and  drefs  it  for  the  feaft.  They  befmear  their  chil- 
dren with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their 

y  Biet.  3S2.  Bandini,  Vita  di  Americo,  84.  Tertre,  40;* 
Fermin.  Defcrip.  de  Surin.  i.  54. 

'  Sudius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  p.  40.  123.     -- 
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bofoms  a  hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is  never  b  o  o  k 


extinguiOied,  and  all  join  in  feedijig  upon  the 
fiefli  with  amazing  grcedinefs  and  exultation  \  To 
devour  the  body  of  a  flaughtered  enemy,  they 
deem  the  mofl:  coniplete  and  exquifite  gratiiicatioa 
of  revenge.  "Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  cap- 
tives never  cfcape  death,  but  they  are  not  tor- 
tured with  the  fame  cruelty  as  among  tribes  which 
are  lefs  accuftomed  to  fuch  horrid  feafts  ^ 

As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  warrior  may 
be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  obje6l  of  mi- 
litary education  and  difcipline  in  the  New  World  is 
to  form  the  mind  to  fuftain  it.  When  nations 
carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  combat,  and  vanquilh  them  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  fkill  or  courage,  foldiers  are  trained 
to  be  aftive,  vigorous,  and  enterprifmg.  But  in 
America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war 
are  extremely  different,  pafiive  fortitude  is  the 
quality  in  higheft  eltimation.  Accordingly,  it  is 
early  the  ftudy  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  fenti- 
ments  and  habits,  which  will  enable  them  to  behave 
like  men,  when  their  refolution  fhall  be  put  to  the 
proof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations  cxercife  them- 
IHves  in  feats  of  adlivity  and  force,  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica vie  with  one  anotlier  in  exhibitions  of  their  pa- 
tience under  fufferings.  They  harden  their  nerves 
by  thofe  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accuftom 

»  Stad'us  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.   izS.&c.     Lery,  ibid.  210, 
*  Sec  NOTE   XLvI. 
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BOOK  tliemfelves  to  endure  the   fharpeft  pain,  without 
complaining.     A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  theirnaked 
arms  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between 
them,  in  order  to  try  who  firft  difcovers  fuch  impa- 
tience as  to  fliake  it  offs     All  the  trials,  cuftom- 
ary  in  America,  when  a  youtli  is  admitted  into  the 
clals  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are  accommo- 
dated to  this  idea  of  manlinefs.     They  are  not  dif- 
plays  of  valour,  but  of  patience ;  they  are  not  ex- 
hibitions of  their  ability  to  olrend,  but  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  fuffer.     Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long  fad,  morc| 
rigid  than  any  ever  oblerved  by   the  moft  abfte- 
mious  hermit.     At  the  clofe  of  this,  the  chiefs  af- 
femble,  each  gives  him  three  lalhes  with  a  large  | 
whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  al- 
moil  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  lead  fymptom 
of  impatience  or  even  fen  Ability,  he  is  difgraced  fji 
ever,  and  rejected  as   unworthy  of  the  honour  to  I 
which  he  afpiies.     After  fome  interval,  the  con- 
ftancy  of  die  candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excru- 
ciating trial.     He  is   laid  in  a  hammoc  with  his  I 
hands  bound  fad,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  | 
venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  exquiiite  pain, 
and   produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are  thrown 
upon  him.     The  judges  of  his  merit  fl:and  around 
the  hammoc,  and,  while  thcfe  cruel  infedls  fallen 
upon  the  moll  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figli,  ii| 

«  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  307.  •     • 
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eroan,  an  involuntary  motion  exprefiive  of  what  B  00  K 
he  fuffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the 
rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this  evidence  of  his 
fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  afccr- 
tainecl,  but  mull  (land  another  tell  more  dreadful 
than  any  he  has  hitlicrio  undergone.  He  is  agaia 
fufpended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  ftinking  herbs  is  kin- 
dk^d  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feci  its  heat,  and  be 
involved  in  its  fmoke.  Though  fcorched  and  al- 
moft  fiiffocated,  he  mufi;  continue  to  endure. with 
the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many  perilh  in  this 
rude  eflfay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage,  but  fuch 
as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  arc 
ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolu- 
tion,  whofe  behaviour,  in  the  moll  trying  fitua* 
tions,  will  do  honour  to  tlieir  country  •*.  In  North 
America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither 
fo  formal,  nor  fo  fevere.  Though  even  there,  be- 
fore a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience 
and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by 
infults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than 
both^ 

The  amazing  fteadinefs  with  which  the  Ame- 
Iricans  endure  the  moil  cxquifite  torments,  has  in- 
duced fome  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from  the  pe- 
[culiar  feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their  fenfibility  is 

^  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  376,  Sec 
'  Charlev.  Hiil.  N.  Ff.  iii.  219. 
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^  ^iv    ^  not  To  acute  as  that  of  other  people  5  as  women, 
and  pcrfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  obferVed  to  be 
lefs  afFecled  with  pain   than    robiift   men,    whofc 
nerves  are  more  firmly  braced.     But  the  conftitu- 1 
tion  of  the   Americans  is  not  To  different,    in  itsj 
texture,  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  as  to  account  for  this  diverfity  in  their  beha- 
viour.    It  flows  from   a  principle  of  honour,  in- 
ftilled  early  and  cultivated  with   fuch  care,  as  10 1 
infpire  man  in  his  rudeft  ftate  with  an  heroic  mag- 
nanimity, to  which  philolbphy  hath  endeavour  ;d, 
in  vain,  to  form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  I 
and  poliHied.      This  invincible  conftancy  he  has 
been  taught  to  confider  as  the  chief  diftin6lion  oi| 
a  man,   and  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  warrior, 
The  ideas  which  influence  his  conduft,   and  the 
pafllons   which  take  pofleflion  of  his  heart,    are 
few.     They  operate  of  courfe  with  more  decifive 
effxift,  than  when  the  mi    '  is  crowded  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects,  or  diftraded  by  the  variety  ot 
its  purfuits  ;    and  when   every    motive  that  acts[ 
with  any  force  in  forming  the  fentiments  of  a  fa- 
vage,  prompts  him  to  fufrer  with  dignity,  he  will 
bear  what  might  feem  to  be  impofTible  for  humanl 
patience  to  fuftain,     But  wherever  the  fortitude  ofl 
the  Americans  is  not  roufed  to  exertion  by  their! 
ideas   of  honour,    their  feelings  of  pain  are  tlicl 
fame  with  thoie  of  the  reft  01  mankind  K    Norj 
is  that  patience  under  fuflerings  for   whi'ch  th«| 
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Americans  have  been  fo  juftly  celebrated,  an  uni-  book. 
verfal  attainment.  The  conftancy  of  many  of  the 
victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weaknefs  and  lamentations  complete  the 
triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  refleiTi:  difgrace  upon 
their  own  country  K 


The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  amon?  the  wnfted  hy 
American   tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  ef-  tuaiwais. 
feds.    Even  in  fealbns  of  public  tranquillity,  their 
imperfed  induftry  does  not  fupply  them  v/ich  any 
fuperfluous  ftore  of  provifions  -,  but  when  the  irrup- 
tion of  an  enemy  delblates  their  cultivated  lands,  or 
difturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  fuch  a 
calamity  reduces  a  community,    naturally  unpro- 
vident  and  deftitute  of  refources,  to  extreme  want. 
All  the  people  of  the  difl:ri<5l  that  is  invaded,  are 
frequently  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  moun- 
tains, which  can  afford  them  no  iubfiftence,  and 
where    many   of  them  perifh.      Notwithilanding 
their  exceflive   caution  in  condu6ling  their   mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  folicitude  of  every  leader 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude 
tribes  in  America  feldom    enjoy   any  interval    of 
peace,  the  lofs  of  men  among  them  is  confiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  oF  population.     Thus 
famine  and  the  fword  combine  in   thinning  their 
numbers.     All  their  commi^^nities  are  feeble,  and 
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BOOK  nothing  now  remains  of  feveral  nations,  which  were 
once  confideruble,  but  the  name  '*. 


I'  r 


(H  ■  ! 


Re-rnit  their 
immiiti->  by 

pi'ifonurii. 


SiiNsiBLE  of  this  continual  ilccay,  there  are 
tribes  wiiich  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national 
force  wlien  exhaufted,  by  adopting  priloners  taken 
in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total 
cxtindion.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  uni- 
verfally  received.  Rcfentment  operates  more 
powerlully  among  favages,  than  confiderations  of 
policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their  captives 
was  anciently  lacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it 
is  only  fince  their  numbers  began  to  decline  faft, 
that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder  maxims. 
But  fuch  as  they  do  naturalize,  renounce  for  ever 
their  native  tribe,  and  alTume  the  manners  as  well 
as  pafllons  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted' 
fo  entirely,  that  they  often  join  them  in  expeditions 
againft  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  fudden 
tranfition,  and  fo  repugnant  to  one  of  the  molt 
powerful  inllinifls  implanted  by  nature,  would  be 
deemed  (Irange  among  many  people  •,  but,  among 
the  members  of  fmall  communities,  wliere  national 
enmity  is  violent  r.nd  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  Hill  more  unaccountable.  It 
feems,  however,  to  rcfuk  naturally  from  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whicii  war  is  carried  on  in  America.! 
When  nations  aim  at;  exterminating  their  enemic5,| 

^  Charlcv.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  202,  203.  429.     Guniillaj  ii. 
2:7,  Sec. 
*  Cliuilev.  IIul.  N.  Fr.  iii,  245,  il'C.    Lafit.  ii.  308. 
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no  exchange  of  prifoners   can  ever  take   place,  book. 
From   the  moment  one  is   made  a   prifoner,    his  u...^^^J^«^ 
country  and  his  friends  confider   him  as  dc.id  ''. 
He  has   incurred  indelible   difgrace   by   fuftcring 
jiimfelf  to   be   furprifed   or   to    be   taken   by   an  , 

enemy ;  and  were  he  to  return  home,  after  luch  a 
ilain  upon  his  Ljnour,  his  nearell:  relations  would 
not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew 
him  '.  Some  tribes  were  flill  more  rigid,  and  if  a 
prilbner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he  Iiad  brouglit 
on  his  country  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  in- 
ftantly  to  death  ■".  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is 
thus  an  outcaft  from  his  own  country,  and  the 
tics  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken, 
he  feels  lefs  reludance  in  forming  a  new  connexion 
with  people,  who,  as  an  eviJcnce  of  their  friendly 
fentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of 
a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfed:  fimilarity  of  man- 
ners among  favage  nations  facilitates  and  com- 
pletes the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer 
not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  aifcdion,  to  tlie 
com  n  J  unity  into  the  bofom  of  which  he  is  re- 
ceived. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  Ti.eirir.fe- 

in  their  rude  (late,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highcft  ^afto  po. 

diftinction    and   pride,    their   inferiority  is  always  [£"*' 
manifefc  when  they   engage  in  competition  with 


»=  See   NOTE   XLVIII. 
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poli(hcd  nations.  Deftitute  of  that  forcfight  which 
difccrns  and  provides  for  remote  events,  ilrangers 
to  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requifjte  in  form-* 
ing  any  cxtenfive  plan  of  operations,  and  incapable 
of  the  fubordination  no  kfs  requifite  in  carrying  fuch 
plans  into  execution,  fav::^e  nitiona  may  ailonifli 
a  difciplined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  fcldotn 
prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  condudl ;  and 
>vhcnever  the  contcft  is  of  long  continuance, 
mull  yield  to  fuperior  art  ".  'I'he  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  though  their  progrefs  in  civilization, 
when  meafured  by  the  Kuropean  or  Afiatic  ftand- 
ards,  was  inconfiderablc,  acquired  fuch  an  afcend- 
ancy  over  the  ruJe  tribes  arovmd  them,  that  they 
fubjefled  mofl:  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  over-ran  the 
various  {^rovinces  of  America,  this  fuperiority  was 
Aill  more  confpicuous.  Neitlier  the  courage  nor 
number  of  tlie  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  in- 
vailers.  The  alienation  and  enmity,  prevalent 
.iir.on!^  barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting; 
in  any  common  I'cheme  of  defence,  and  while  each 
tribe  fought  feparately,  all  were  fubdued. 


Their  arts.  VI.  Th£  nrts  of  fudc  naiions  unacquainted 
with  the  ule  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention 
on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  ibmc 
notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay  the  genius 
pnd  manners  of  a  people.     The  firft  diftrels  a  fu- 
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om  unitino; 


vagc  mu(t  feel,  will  arifc  from  the  manner  in  book 
which  his  body  is  afteflcci,  by  the  hear,  or  cold,  u— -v-'-*j 
or  moiflure,  of  the  climate  under  which  he  lives  j 
nnd  his  firft  care  will  be,  to  provide  fome  covering  ]i,er,  anH 
for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer  and  more  ""*"*•'"*• 
mild  climates  of  America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes 
were  clothed.  To  moft  of  them  Nature  had  not 
even  fiiggefled  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being 
altogether  uncovered  "*.  As  under  a  mild  climate 
there  was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  inju- 
ries of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  fliun- 
ned  every  fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  v/as  not 
iir^ed  by  abfolute  neceflity,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  oa 
the  continent,  remained  in  this  lUte  of  naked  fim- 
plicity.  Others  were  fatisHcd  v;ith  fome  flight 
covering,  fuch  as  decency  required.  But  though 
naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They  dreficd 
their  hair  in  many  different  forms.  They  faftened 
bits  of  gold,  or  fliells,  or  fliining  (tones,  in  their 
ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks  \  They  fl:ained  their 
fl<Lins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  and  they 
fpent  much  time,  and  fubniitted  to  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this  fantallic  manner. 
Vanity,  however,  which  finds  endlefs  occupation 
for  ingenuity  and  invention,  in  nations  where 
drefs  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art, 
is  circumfcribed   within  fo  narrow  bounds,    and 
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BOOK  confined  to  To  few  articles  among  naked  favages,  that 
they  are  noc  latisfitd  with  thofe  fimple  decorations, 
and  have  a  wonderful  pn.penfity  to  alter  the  natural 
form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it  more  beau- 
tiful.    Ihis  pradice  was  univerfal  among  the  rudeft 
cf  the  American  tribes.     Their  operations  for  that 
purpofe  begin  as  fuon  as  an  infant  is  born.   By  com- 
prefling  the  bones  of  the  (kull,  while  (till  foft  and 
flexible,  fome  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads  j  fome 
fquecze  tiiem  into  the  fhape  of  a  cone  ;    others 
mould  them   as   much   as  poffible    into  a  fquare 
figure  ^  ;    and  they   often  endanger  the   lives  of 
their   pofterity    by  their  violent    and   abfurd   ef- 
forts  to   derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  im- 
prove upon  her  defigns.     But  in  all  their  attempts 
eitlier  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  perfons,  it 
Teems  to  have  been  lefs  the  objed  of  the  Americans 
to  plcafe,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  afped.     Their  at- 
tention to  drefs  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to 
gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and  eftimation  be- 
tween the  tvy'o  je.\es  was  fo  great,  as  ieems  to  have 
cxtinguifhed,  in  fome  meafure,  their  folicitude  to 
appear  mutually  amiable.     Tiie  man  deemed  it  be- 
neath him  to  adorn  his  pcrfon,  for  the  fake  of  one 
on  whom  he  was  accuilomed  to  look  down  as  a  flave. 
It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the 
council  of  his   nation,  or  to  take  the  field  againit 

*"  Oviedo  Hill:.  lib.  iil.  c.  5.     Ulina,  i.  ^ly.     Voysge  oi 
Labu.  ii.  72.     Charlevoix,  iii.  323.     GjniilJa,  i. 
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its  enemies,  thnt  he  aflumed  his  choicefl:  orna- 
nicnts,  and  decked  his  perfon  with  the  nicelt 
care  ^  The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few 
and  fimple  ;  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid  was 
refervcd  for  the  men.  In  feveral  tribes  the  women 
were  obliged  to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  huf- 
bands,  and  could  bellow  little  attention  upon  or- 
namendng  themfelves.  Among  a  race  of  men  fo 
haughty  as  to  defpife,  or  fo  cold  as  to  negle(!il 
them,  the  women  naturally  became  carelefs  and 
flovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  (hew,  which 
has  been  deemed  their  favourite  paflion,  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  other  fex ''.  To  deck  his  perfon 
was  the  diilinclion  of  a  warrior,  as  v;ell  as  one  of 
his  mod  ferious  occupations  \  In  one  part  of  their 
drefs,  which,  at  firft  fight,  appears  the  moil  fin- 
gular  and  capricious,  the  Americans  have  difco- 
vered  confiderable  fagacity  in  providing  cgainll 
the  chief  inconveniencies  of  their  climate,  which  is 
often  fultry  and  moifr  to  excefs.  All  the  different 
tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accuftomed  to 
anoint  and  rub  their  bodies  with  the  grcafe  of  ani- 
mals, with  vifcous  gums,  and  with  oiis  of  different 
kinds.  By  this  they  check  that  profufe  perfpira- 
tion,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  v.-alles  the  vigour 
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s  Wafer's  Voynge,  p.  142.  Lcry  ap.  dc  Bry,  iil.  167. 
Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.m    ili.  216.  222. 

^  Charlev.  Hift.  de  JaNouv.  France,  iii.  27S.  32;'.  Lafitau, 
ii.  53.  Kalm's  Voyage,  iii.  273.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  169, 
17:..  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  iz'oj.  Ribas  Hill,  de  los  Tiiumplu 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the  period  of  human 
f^,—^~^j  life.     By  this  too,  they  provide  a  defence  againft 
the  extreme  moifture  during  the   rainy  feafon  ^ 
They  likewife,  at  certain  feafons,  temper  paint  of 
different  colours  with   thofe  unduous   fubftances 
and  bedaub  themfelves  plentifully  with  that  compo 
fition.     Sheathed  with   this  impenetrable  varnifh 
their  fkins  are  not  only  protedled  from  the  pene 
trating  heat  of  the  fun,  but,  as  all  the  innume 
rable   tribes  of  infcds  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
fmell  or  tafte  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered 
from  their  teazing  perfecution,  which  amidft  fo. 
relts  and  marlhes,  efpecially  in  the  warmer  regions, 
would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  ll:ate  of 
perfect  nakednefs  K 

Habitations.  The  ncxt  object  to  drefs  that  will  engage  the 
attention  of  a  favage,  is  to  prepare  fome  habitation 
which  may  aftbrd  him  flicker  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  coiinc6led  with  his  ideas  cf 
perfonal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to 
his  military  chara6ler,  the  favage  warrior  deems 
an  objed  of  importance.  Whatever  relates  only 
to  peaceable  2nd  ina6tive  life,  he  views  with 
indifl'ercnce.  Hence,  though  finically  attentive 
to  drefs,  he  is  little  felicitous  about  the  elegance 
or  difpofiticn  of  his  habitation.  Savage  nations, 
far  from  that   ftate  of  improvement,    in   which 

k  Sec  NOTL   LI. 

'  Labat,  ii.  ';^^.      GoiDiIla,  j.  190.  202.      Bancroft  Nat. 
Hill,  cf  Guiana,  81.280. 
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the  rnode  of  livino;  is  confidered  as   a   mark  of  b  o  o  k 

IV 

diftindion,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  wants, 
which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regu- 
late the  conftrudion  of  their  hou'es  according 
to  their  limited  ideas  of  neceniiy.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude,  and  had 
advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  piimeval  fimplicity 
of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houles  at  all.  Duiing 
the  day,  they  take  fhelter  from  tlie  fcorching  rays 
of  the  fun  und;^r  thick  trees ;  at  night  they  form  a 
fhcd  with  their  branches  and  leaves  ">.  In  the 
rainy  feafon  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  owa 
induftry  ".  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
roam  through  the  foreft  in  queft  of  game,  fojourn 
in  temporary  huts,  which  they  erect  with  little  la- 
bour, and  abandon  without  any  concern.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  vaft  plains,  which  are  deluged 
by  the  overflowin.o  of  rivers  during  ihe  heavy  rains 
that  fall  periodic.Iiy  between  ihe  tropics,  raife 
houfes  upon  piles  ,  aitened  in  il'ic  ground,  or  place 
them  among  tiic  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus 
fafe  amidil  ti.t  wide  expended  inundation  which 
furrounds  th^Mii ".  .Such  were  the  firft  cfCuys  of  the 
rudeft   Americans   towards    providing    thcmfelves 
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n  o  o  K  with  habitations.      But  even  amons  tribes  which 

IV. 

are  more  improved,  and  whofe  refidence  is  be- 
come altogether  fixed,  the  ftrudlure  of  their  houfcs 
is  extremely  mean  and  limple.  They  are  wretched 
huts,  fometimes  of  an  oblong  and  fometimes  of 
a  circular  forn-i,  intended  merely  for  fhelter,  with 
no  view  to  elegance,  and  little  attention  to  con- 
veniency.  The  doors  are  fo  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
ccflary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet 
in  order  to  enter  them.  They  are  without  win- 
dows, and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  to  convey  out  the  fmoke.  To  follov/  tra- 
vellers in  other  minute  circumftances  of  their  de- 
fcription,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  hif- 
tory,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  objed  of  my  re- 
fearches,  One  circumftance  merits  attention,  as 
it  is  fingular,  and  illuftrates  the  charadler  of  the 
people.  Some  of  their  houfes  are  fo  large  as  to 
contain  accommodation  for  fourfcore  or  a  hundred 
perfons.  Thefe  are  built  for  the  reception  of  dif- 
ferent families,  which  dwell  together  under  the 
fame  roof'',  and  often  around  a  .jommon  fire, 
without  feparate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  fcreen 
or  partition  between  the  fpaces  which  tliey  refpec- 
lively  occupy.  As  foon  as  men  have  acquired 
diftin(5l  ideas  of  property ;  or  when  they  are  fo 
much  attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them 
with  care  and  jealoufy ;  families  of  courfe  divide 
and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes,  where  they  can  k- 
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cure  and  guard  whatever  they  wiHi  to  prcferve.  book 
This  fingular  mode  of  habitation  among  fcveral  u— v— mJ 
people  of  America,  may  therefore  be  confiJcrcd  not 
only  as  the  effcdt  of  their  imperkft  notions  con- 
cerning property,  but  as  a  proof  of  inattention 
and  indifference  towards  their  women.  If  they 
had  not  been  accuftomed  to  perfed  equality,  fuch 
an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place.  If 
their  fenfibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm, 
they  would  not  have  trulled  the  virtue  of  their 
women  amidit  the  temptations  and  opportunities 
of  fuch  a  promifcuous  intcrcourfe.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  perpetual  concord  which  reigns  in  habi- 
tations where  fo  many  families  are  crowded  toge- 
thc*,  is  furprifing,  and  affords  a  fcriking  evijence 
that  they  muft  be  people  of  either  a  very  .(^entle,  cr 
I  of  a  very  phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  are  unacquainted  with  aniiricfity,  brawling,  - 
and  difcord ''. 


S 


Aftzh.  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drcfs  and  Their  arms* 
habitation,  a  lavage  will  perceive  the  neceffity  of 
Iprtfparing  proper  arms  with  which  to  affault  or  re- 
pi'l  an  enemy.  This,  accordinf^ly,  -has  early  excr- 
ciicd  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  na- 
tions. The  [irfr  ofTenfive  v/capons  were  doubtlcfs 
jluch  as   chance  prcfcnted,  and  the  firll  ellorts  of 

1  jnurn.  de  Gri'Ict  Sc  Bechamel  dans  la  Gnyan'?,  p.  6;. 
iLatiiAU  Moeurs,  ii.  4.  Torqiiein.  Monarq,  '  z^y.  Journal 
[Hill  de  JoMtal,  217.  Lery  I-Iill.  Brafi),  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  23S. 
|Lo'iuM,' Defer,  dfl  Gran  Chaco,  67. 
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o  o  K  art  to  improve  upon  thefe,  were  extremely  awk- 
ward   r.nd  fim'ple.      Ciubs  made  of  fomc  hfavy 
wood,  fiakes   hardened  m  the  fire,  lances   whofe 
heads  were  armed  v;ith  flint  or  the  bones  of  foniel 
animal,  are  weapons  known  to  tl*e  rudefl;  nations, 
All  thefe,  however,  were*  of  life  only  in  clofe  en- 
counter.    But  men  v/ilhcd  to  annoy  their  enemies 
while  at  a  difcance,  and  the  bow  and  nrrow  is  the 
moi[  early  invention  for  this  purpofe.     This  wea- 
pon is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whofe  advances  in 
improvement  arc  extremely  inconfiderable,  and  is 
familiar   to  the   inhabitants   of  every   quarter  oil 
the  globe.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  fotre 
tribes  in  America  were  lb  dellitute  of  art  and  in- 
genuity,   that  they  had    not  attained  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  fimple  invention  °,  and  feem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  any  mifiive  wea- 
pon.    The   fling,    though  in  its  conftruclion  net 
more  complex   than  the  bow,   and  among  many  I 
nations  of   equal  antiquity,    was  little  known  to| 
the   people  of  North  America  p,    or  the   iflands, 
but  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  a  few  tribes  inl 
the  fouthern   continent ''.      The   people,    in  fome 
provinces  of  Chili,    and   thofe  of  Patagonia,   to 
v/ards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,    ufe  al 
weapon  peculiar  to  themfelvcs.     They  fallen  fconed 
about  the   fize  of  a  flft,  to  each  end   of  a  Icathe:! 
thong  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  fwinging  thdcl 

"  Piedrahita  Conq,  del  Nuevo  Reyno,  ix.  12. 
P  Nauf.  de  Ah'.  Nun  Cabeca  i.'e  vaca,  c.  x.  p.  12. 
1  Picd*-ah.  p.  16.     See  fsOTE   LiV. 
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round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  fiich  dexte-  book 
rity,  that  they  Icldom  mifs  the  obje<5t  at  which  they 
aim  ^ 


do- 
le uten* 


Amoi^o  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  Their 
but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their  in-  fii». 
vention%  as  well  as  induftry,  were  naturally  di- 
rected towards  thele  objects.  With  refpect  to 
every  thing  elfe,  their  wants  and  defires  were  fo 
limited,  that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the 
ftretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  per- 
feftly  fimple,  their  domeftic  utenfils  are  few  and 
rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern  tribes  had  difcovered 
the  art  of  forming  vcffels  of  earthen  ware,  and 
baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  as  they  could  endure 
the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle, 
and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  [J[^jf  "^^j 
putting  red-hot  ftones  into  it  ^  Thefe  veiTcls 
they  ufed  in  preparing  part  of  their  provifions; 
and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftcp  towards 
refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudeft 
ftate  were  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of 
drefling  their  viduals,  but  by  roafting  them  on 
the  fire;  and  among  feveral  tribes  in  America, 
this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  cookery  yet  known  ". 

'  Ovallt's  Relation  of  Chill.     Church.  Collefl.  iii.   82. 
Falkner's  Defciipt.  of  Patagon.  p.  130. 
^  See  NOTE   LV. 
*  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  -^32. 
"  See  NOTE  LVI. 
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BOOK  But  the  mafler-piece  of  art,  among  the  favages  of 
c- — ^— J  America,  is  the  conflrudion  of  their  canoes.    An 
tionoHheir  Kfkimaiix,  lliut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  co- 
vered  with   the  Ikins  of  feals,    can    brave    that 
ftormy   ocean,    on   which  the  barrennefs   of  his 
country  compels  him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part 
of  his  fubfiftence  *.     The  people  of  Canada  ven- 
ture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  fo  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  them,    wherever  fallows   or   catarafls  ob* 
ftrudt  the  navigation  ^.     In  thefe  frail  veflels  they 
undertake  and   accomplifli  long  voyages  *.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  ifles  and  of  the  fouthern   conti- 
nent form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in 
appearance  they  are  extremely  aukward  and  un- 
wieldy, they  paddle  and  fleer  them  with  fuch  dex" 
terity,  that  Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
improvements  in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  have 
been  aftonilhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and 
the  quicknefs  of  their  evolutions.     Their  pirogtm^ 
or  war-boats,  are  fo  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men  ;    their  canoes   employed   in   fifhing  and  in 
Ihort  voyages  are  lefs  capacious  *.     The  form,  as 
well  as  materials  of  all  thefe  various  kinds  of  vef- 
fels,  is  well  adapted  to  the  fervice  for  which  they 
are  deflined  ;  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  exa- 
mined, the  mcchanifm  of  their  ftrufture,  as  well  I 


i  fil 


■^  Ellis  Voy.  133.  y  See  NOTE   LVII. 

*  Lafitau  Moeurs,  &c.  11.213, 
»  Labac  Voya'ges,  ii.  91,  &c.   131. 
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as  neatnefs  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  book 
furprifmg.  c— .>.^ 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  induftry  among  Lif^ieffhefs 
the  Americans,  one  ftriking  quality  in  their  cha-  ih^ya'p^ij 
rader  is  confpicuoiis.  They  apply  to  work  with-  '"'*  °"'^* 
out  ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little  adUvity,  and, 
like  children,  are  eafily  diverted  from  it.  Even 
in  operations  which  feem  the  moll  interefting,  and 
where  the  moft  powerful  motives  urge  them  to  vi- 
gorous exertions,  they  labour  with  a  languid-  lifl:- 
IciTnefs.  Their  work  advances  under  their  hand 
with  fuch  flownefs,  that  an-eye-witnefs  compares 
it  to  the  imperceptible  progrefs  of  vegetation  ^ 
They  will  fpend  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  ca- 
noe, that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before 
they  finifli  it.  They  will  fuffer  one  part  of  a  roof 
to  decay  and  perilh,  before  they  complete  the 
other  *=.  The  flighteft  manual  operation  confumes 
a  vaft  length  of  time,  and  what  in  polifhed  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  induftry,  is  among 
Ifavages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  flownefs 
of  the  Americans  in  executing  works  of  every  kind 
may  be  imputed  to  various  caufes.  Among  fa- 
vages,  who  do  not  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon 
the  efforts  of  regular  induftry,  time  is  of  fo  little 
importance,  that  they  fet  no  value  upon  it;  and 
provided  they  can  finilh  a  defign,  they  never  re- 
gard how  long  they  are  employed  about  it.     The 

'  Gumilla,  ii.  297,        «  Borde  Relat.  dcs  Caraibes,  p.  22, 
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tools  wMch  they  employ  are  fo  aukward  and  dc* 
feftive,    that    every  work  in   which  they  engage 
muft   necefTarily  be   tedious.     The   hand  of  the 
rhoft  indttftri'^us  and  fkilfiil  artift,  were  it  furniflied 
with  Hv.  better  inftrument  than  a  ftone  hatchet,  a 
fhell,  or  the  bone  of  1  )me  animal,  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  pc'fect  the  moft  fimple  work.     It  is  by 
length  of  labour,  that  he  muft  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  his  defefl  of  power.     But  above  all,  the  cold 
phlegmatic  temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans  ren- 
ders  their  operations  languid.     It  is  almoft  im- 
pofTible  to  rouzc  them  from  that  habitual  indo- 
lence in  which  they  arc  funk  ;    and  unlefs  when 
engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  they  feem  incapable  of 
exerting  any  vigorous  effort.     Their  ardour  of  ap- 
plication is  not  fo  great  as  to  call  forth  that  in- 
ventive fpirit  which  fuggefts  expedients  for  facili- 
tating and  abridging  labour.     They  will  return  to 
a  tafk  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  exe- 
cuting it  are  tedious  and  operofe  ",      Even  fincc 
the  Europeans  have  communicated  to  them  thc| 
knowledge  of  their  inftruments,  and  taught  them  1 
to  imitate  their  arts,   the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Americans   is  confpicuous  in  every  attempt  they 
make.     They  may  be  patient  and  afliduous  in  la- 
bour, they  can  copy  with  a  fervile  and  minute  ac- 
curacy, but  difcover  little  invention,  and  no  ta- 
lents for  difpatch.      In   fpite  of  inftruftion  and 
example,    the   fpirit  of  the  race  predominates; 


«•  See  NOTE   LVIII. 
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their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to  a  o  o  ^ 
urge  them  to  quicken  their  pace.      Among  the  u->^— ^ 
Spaniards   in  America,  the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a 
phrafe  by  which  they  defcribe  any  thing,  in  the 
execution  of  which  an  immenfe  time  has  been  en;- 
ployed,  and  much  labour  wafted  ^ 

VII.  No       "umftance  refpeftins  rude   nations  'rhcirreii. 

gtOHi 

has  been  tli  Jjc6t  of  greater  curiofity  than  their 
religious  tenets  and  rites  *,  and  none,  perhaps,  has 
been  fo  imperfe6liy  underftood,  or  reprefented 
with  fo  little  fidelity.  Priefts  and  mifTionarics  are  f""''!": 
the  perfons  who  have  had  the  beft  opportunities  »'>"  •"q"''"/ 
of  carrying  on  this  inquiry,  among  the  moft  un- 
civilized of  the  American  tribes.  Their  minds, 
encrofled  by  the  dodrines  of  their  own  religion, 
and  habituated  to  its  inftitutions,  are  apt  to  difco- 
ver  fomething  which  refembles  thofe  objeds  of 
their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every 
people.  Whatever  they  contemplate,  they  view 
through  one  medium,  and  draw  and  accommo- 
date it  to  their  own  fyftem.  They  ftudy  to  recon- 
cile the  inftitutions,  which  fall  under  their  ob- 
fervation,  to  their  own  creed,  not  to  explain  them 
according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  them- 
felves.  They  afcribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  principles  and  facts,  which  it  is 
Impolfible  that  they  Ihould  know.     Hence,  fome 

^  Voyages  de  Ulloa,  i.  335.    Lettr.  Edif  &c.  15.  348. 
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COOK  miflionaries  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
even  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations  In  Ame- 
rica, they  had  difcovered  traces,  no  lefs  diftind 
than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  fu- 
blime  myfteries  and  peculiar  inftitutions  of  Chrift- 
ianity.  From  their  own  interpretation  of  certain 
cxpreflions  and  ceremonies,  they  have  concluded 
that  thefe  people  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Sou 
of  God,  of  his  expiatory  facrifice,  of  the  virtue  of 
the  crofs,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  facramentse. 
In  fuch  unintelligent  and  credulous  guides,  we  can 
place  little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  con- 
duftors,  with  the  greateft  care,  we  muft  not  follow 
them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  reli- 
gious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  pecu* 
liar  intricacies,  and  we  mult  often  paufe  in  order 
to  fcparate  the  fads  which  our  informers  relate, 
from  the  reafonings  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, or  the  theories  which  they  build  upon  them. 
Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the  im- 
portance  of  the  fubjf'ft  than  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  whofe  fentiments  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  difcover,  have  beftowed  much  unprofitable 
labour  in  refearches  of  this  nature  ^. 


mi 


e  Venegas,  i.  88.  pz.  Torqaemada,  ii.  445.  Garcia 
Crigen.  122.  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  ix.  c.  7.  dec.  5.  lib.  iv. 
C.7. 

»>  See  NOTE  LIX. 
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There   are  two  fundamental  dodlrines,    upon  book 
which  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  (-  ■  >  -  -* 

,.,  II  1-1  r  •        /Yii-ni      Confined  to 

be  dilcovered  by  the  light  or  nature,  is  eltabliilied.  two  articles. 
The  one  refpefts  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  To  difcover  the 
ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under  our  review 
with  regard  to  thofe  important  points,  is  not  only 
an  obje(5l:  of  curiofity,  but  may  afford  inftrudion. 
To  thefe  two  articles  I  Ihall  confine  my  refearches, 
leaving  fubordinate  opinions,  and,  the  detail  of 
local  fupcrftitions,  to  more  minute  inquirers. 
Whoever  has  had  my  opportunity  of  examining  Thcbeingof 
into  the  religious  opinions  of  perfons  in  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  moft  enlightened 
and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their  fyllem 
of  belief  is  derived  from  inftruftion,  not  difco- 
vered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
■;"iman  fpecies,  whofe  lot  is  labour,  whofe  prin- 
cipal and  almofl  fole  occupation  is  to  fecure  fub» 
fifence,  views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  refledion,  and  has  neither  Icifur*; 
nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined 
and  intricate  fperulation  which  condu6bs  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
In  the  early  and  moll  rude  periods  of  favage  life, 
fuch  difquifitions  are  altogether  unknown.  When 
the  intelleflual  powers  are  juft  beginning  to  un- 
fold, and  their  firft  feeble  exertions  are  diredled 
towards  a  few  objeds  of  primary  neceflity  and  ufe  ; 
when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fo  limited,  as 
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BOO  K-  not  to  have  formed  abftra'51  or  general  ideas ;  when 
language  is  fo  barren,  as  to  be  defticute  of  names  to 
diftingiiilh  any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  fomc 
of  the  i'enfes  j  it  is  prepolterous  to  cxpeA  that  man 
(hoLild  be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the  re- 
lation between  caufe  and  efFeft  ;  or  to  fuppofe  that 
he  (hould  rife  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  form  juft  con- 
ccptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  univcrfe.    The  idea  of  creation  is  fo  fami- 
liar wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  fcience,  and 
illuminated  wich  revelation,  that  we  feldom  refleft 
how  profound  and  abftrufe  this  idea  is,  or  confidcr 
wh.it  progrefs  man  muft  have  made  in  obfervation 
and  refcarch,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  know* 
ledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.    Ac- 
cordingly,   feveral  tribes  have  been  difcovered  in 
America,  whicli  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,    and  no  rires  of  religious  worfhip. 
Inattencive  to  that  magnificent  fpedtacle  of  beauty 
and  order  prefented  to  their  view,  unaccuftomed 
to  refled  cither  upon   what  they  thcmfelves   are, 
or  to   inquire   who  is   the  author  of  their  exift- 
ence,  men,  in  their  favage  ftate,    pafs  their  days 
like  the  animals  round  them,  without  knowledge  or 
veneration  of  any  fuperiof  power.    Some  rude  tribes 
have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity, 
nor  have  the  mofl  accurate  oblervers  been  able  to 
difcover  any  pra<5lice  or  inftitution  which  feemed 
to  imply  that  they  recogniled  his  authority,  or 
17'    •  were 
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were  folicitousto  obtain  his  favour'.    It  is  however  book 

JV. 

only  among  men  in  the  mofl:  uncultivated  (late  of 
nature,  and  while  their  intelleflual  faculties  are  fo 
feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  difcover  this  total  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  imprelTions  of  any  invifible  power. 


But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  fooa 
opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  arc  deftined, 
when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  fource 
of  confolacion  amidd:  the  calamities  of  life. 
Among  fome  of  the  American  tribes,  dill  in  the 
infancy  of  improvement,  we  difcern  apprehenfions 
of  fome  invifible  and  powerful  beings.  ^  Thefe  ap- 
prehenfions are  originally  indiftinft  and  perplexed, 
and  feem  to  be  fuggefted  rather  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for 
blefCngs  received.  While  Nature  holds  on  her 
courfe  with  uniform  and  undifturbed  regularity, 
men  enjoy  the  benefits  refulting  from  it,  without 
inquiring  concerning  its  caufe.  But  every  devia* 
tlon  from  this  regular  courfe  rouzes  and  aflonilhes 
them.     When  they  behold  events  to  which  they 

'  Biet,  539.  Lcry  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi.  221.  NieuhofF.  Church. 
Coll.  ii.  132.  Leitr.  Edif.  2.  177.  Id.  12,  13.  Venegas,  i, 
87.  LozanoDefcript.  del  Grand  Chaco,  59.  Fernand.  Miffion. 
deChiquit.  39.  Gumilla,  H.  156.  Rochefort  Hift.  des  An- 
tilles, p.  468.  Margrave  Hift.  in  Append,  de  Chilienfibus, 
286.  Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  335,  &c.  Barrere,  218,  219. 
Harcourt  Voy,  to  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  p.  1273.  Ac- 
count of  Brafil,  by  a  Portuguefe.  Ibid,  p.  1289.  Jones'i 
Journal,  p.  59.    Sec  NOTE  LX. 
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^  %°  ^  3^^  "Of  accuftomed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons  of 
them  with  eager  curiofity.     Their  underftanding  is 
unable  to  penetrate  into  thefe  j  but  imagination,  a 
more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  de- 
cides without  hcfitation.     It  afcribes  the  extraordi- 
nary occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  in- 
vifible  beings,  and  fuppofes  that  the  thunder,  the 
hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  effeds  of  their 
interpofition.     Some  fuch  confufed  notion  of  fpi- 
ritual  or  inviliblc  power,  fuperintending  over  thofe 
natural  calamities  which   frequently    defolate   the 
earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,   may  be  traced 
among  many  rude  nations  ''.     But  befides  this,  the 
difallcrs  and  dangers  of  favage  life  are  fo  many, 
and  men   often   lind   themfclves   in    fituations  iq 
formidable,    that    the   mind,    fcnfible  of  its  own 
weaknefs,  has  no  refource  but  in  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  wifdom  and  power  fuperior  to  what 
is  human.     Dt^jeded  with  calamities  which  opprefs 
him,  and  expofed  to  dangers  which  he  cannot  re- 
pel, the  favage  no  longer  relies  upon  himfelf ;  he 
feels  his  own  impotence,  and  fees  no  profpedl  of 
being  extricated,  but  by  the  interpofition  of  feme 
unfeen   arm.      Hence,    in   all   unenlightened  na- 
tions, the  firfl:  rites  or  praftices  which  bear  any  re- 
femblance  to  afts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  ob- 
ject to  avert  evils  which  men  fuffer  or  dread.     The 
Manitcus  or  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans  were 
amulets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined  to  be  of 
fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve  the  perfons  who  repofed 


"  See  NOTE   LXI. 
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confidence  in  them  from  every  difaftrous  event,  or  b  o  o  k 
they  were  confidered  as  tutelary  fpirits,  vvhofc  aid 
they  might  implore  in  circumftances  of  diftrefs  '. 
The  Cemis  of  the  iQanders  were  reputed  by  them  to 
be  the  authors  of  every  calamity  that  afHids  the 
human  race  ;  they  were  reprelented  under  the  nioft 
frighttul   forms,    and  religious   homage  was  paid 
to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appeafe  thefe 
furious  deities  •".     Even  among  thole  tribes  whofe 
religious  fyftem  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had 
formed  fome  conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which 
delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of  ma- 
licious powers   prone  to  'nflidl  evil;    fuperftition 
ftill  appears  as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its 
efforts  were  employed  to  avert  calamities.     They 
were  perfuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted 
by  the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  beftow 
every  bleffing  in  their  power,  without  folicitation 
or  acknowledgment ;    and  their  only  anxiety  was 
to  foothc  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind  ". 

Such  were  the  imperfed  conceptions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refped  to  the 
interpofitions  of  invifible  agents,  and  fuch,  almoft 

'  Charlev.    N.  Fr.  iii.   343,  &c.      Crcuxii  Hill.   Canad. 

p.  82,  &c. 

"  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  m.    p.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  102, 

&c. 

"  Tertre,  ii.  365.  Borde,  p.  14.  State  of  Virginia,  by  a 
Native,  book  iii.  p.  32,  33.  Damont,  i.  165.  Bancroft  Nat. 
Hill,  of  Guiana,  309. 
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K  univcrfally,  was  the  mran  and  illiberal  objeft  of 
their  fuperftitions.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the 
ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  (late  in  which 
hiftory  firft  prefents  them  to  our  view,  we  (hould 
difcover  a  Ibrprifing  refemblance  in  their  tenets 
and  pradices ;  and  fhould  be  convinced,  that,  in 
fimilar  circumilances,  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  hold  nearly  the  fame  courfe  in  their  progrefs, 
and  arrive  at  almofl  the  fame  conclufions.  The 
imprefTions  of  fear  are  confpicgous  in  all  the  fyf- 
tpms  of  fuperftition  formed  in  this  fituation.  The 
mod  exalted  notions  of  men  rife  no  higher  than  ta 
3  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  certain  beings,  whofc 
power,  though  fupernatural,  is  Ijqiited  a$  y/t^\\  ^ 
partial. 


Rem»rlcable 
diverfity  in 
thti'- 1  eli- 
ptcus  no- 
uoas. 


But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been 
longer  united,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs  ii^ 
improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  pointing  to- 
wards more  juft  and  adequate  conceptions  of  th? 
power  that  prefides  in  nature.  They  feem  to  peri 
ceive  that  there  muft  be  fome  univerfal  caufe  to 
whom  all  things  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If  I 
we  may  judge  by  fome  of  their  exprcffions,  they 
appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine  power  to  be  the 
maker  of  the  world,  and  the  difpofer  of  all  events. 
They  denominate  him  the  Great  Spirit ".  But 
thefe  ideas  arc  faint  and  confufed,  and  when 
they  attempt  to  explain  them,  it  is  manifeft,  tha{ 

•  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343.    Sagard,  Voy.  du  Pays  desllu- 
xonst  2z6» 
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imollg  them  the  word  fpirit  has  a  meaning  very  b  ^^^  ^ 
different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and 
that  they  have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but 
what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to 
be  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more 
excellent  than  man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  incohe- 
rent fables  concerning  their  fundtions  and  opera- 
tions, as  are  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
hillory.  Even  among  thele  tribes,  there  is  no 
eftablilhed  form  of  public  worfiiip ;  there  are  no 
temples  erefted  in  honour  of  their  deities  >  and 
no  minifters  peculiarly  confecrated  to  their  fervicc. 
They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  feveral  fu- 
perftitious  ceremonies  and  pradices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  thefe  they  have  re- 
courfe  with  a  childilh  credulity,  when  rouzed  by 
any  emergence  from  their  ufual  infenfibility,  and 
excited  to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore 
the  protedlion  of  fuperior  beings  p. 


';  fi 


'I' 


The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  syftemof 
Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  unculti- 
vated nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitutions  •,  and  it 
is  no  lefs  difficult  to  explain  the  caufc  of  this 
diftinftion  than  of  that  which  we  have  already 
confidered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief  obje<5t  of  re- 
ligious worfhip  among  the  Natchez.  In  their 
temples,  which  were  Conllruded  with  fome  mag- 


f  CBarlev.  N.  Fr.  Hi.  345.    Colden,  i,  17. 
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BOOK  nificence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments, 
according  to  their  mode  of  archuedure,  they  prc- 
ferved  a  perpetual  fire,  as   the  pureft  emblem  of 
their  divinity.     Minifters  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  feed  this  facred  flame.     The  firft  function  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was 
an  aft  of  obeifance  to  the  Sun  j    and  fellivals  re- 
turned  at  dated  feafons,  which  were  celebrated  by 
the  whole  community   with  folemn  but  unbloody 
rites  ^     This  is  the  moft  refined  fpecies  of  fuper- 
flition  known  in  America,  and,  perhaps,    one  of 
the  moft  natural  as  well  as  moft  feducing.     The 
Sun  is  the  apparent  fource  of  the  joy,   fertility, 
and  life,  diffufed  through  nature  \  and  while  the 
human  mind,  in  its  early  efTays  towards   inquiry, 
contemplates   and  admires  his  univerfal   and  ani. 
mating  energy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to  ftop  fhort 
at  what  is  vifible,  without  reaching  to  the  unfeen 
caufe;  and  pays  that  adoration  to  the  moft  glo- 
rious and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which  is  due 
only  to  him  who  formed  it.     As  fire  is  the  pureft 
and  moft  adive  of  the  elements,  and  in  fome  of 
its  qualities  and  efFedls  refembles  the  Sun,  it  was, 
not  improperly,  chofen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his 
powerful    operation.      The    ancient    Perfians,  a 
people  far  fuperior,  in  every  refpecl,  to  that  rude 
tribe  whofe  rites  I  am  defcribing,  founded  their 
religious   fyftem   on  fimilar  principles,    and  efta- 
bliQied  a  form  of  public  worftiip,  lefs  grofs  and 

1  Dumont,  i.  158,  &c.     Charlev.  N.  Ft.  iii.  417,  &c.  429.  ■  '  Piedra 
Lafiuu,  i.  167.  |i'^- ^*  c.  6 
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exceptionable  than  that  of  any  people  dcftitute  of  b  o  a  it 
guidance  from  revelation.     Tiiis  furprifing  co-in-  u--»^-^»j 
cidence  in  fentiment  between  two  nations,  in  luch 
different  ftatcs  of  improvement,    is    one  of  the 
many  fingular    and  unaccountable  circumllanccs 
which  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Mcon  were,  likewife,  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion. Their  fyflem  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  though  lefs  pure,  than  that  of  the 
Natchez.  They  had  temples,  altars,  priefts  fa- 
crifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which 
fuperftition  introduces  v;herevcr  (he  has  fully  ella- 
blilhcd  her  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  But 
[the  rites  of  their  worfliip  were  cruel  and  bloody. 
They  offered  human  vidims  to  their  deities,  and 
many  of  their  practices  nearly  refcmbled  the  bar- 
barous inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of 
which  we  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  confidering 
|more  attentively  in  its  proper  place  '. 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  great  dodlrine  of  re-  Their  i^iea* 
lligion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  th"Sof- 
Ifentiments  of  the  Americans  were   more  united  :  fou'l/''  ''* 
[the  human  mind,  even  when  leaft  improved  and 
|invigorated  by  culture,  fhrinks  from  the  thoughts 
)f  difTolution,  and  looks  forwiird  with  hope  and 
expeftation  to  a  Itate  of  future  exillencc.     This 
jfeniiment,  refulting  from  &  fecret  confcioulhefs  of  • 

'  Piedrahita,  Conq.  del  N.  Re}  no,  p.  17.  Hcrrera,  dec.  6. 
|ib.  V.  c.  6. 
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B  o^o  K  Its  own  dignity,  from  an  inftindlivc  longing  aftf? 
immortality,  is  univerfal,  and  may  be  deemed  na< 
tural.     Upon  this,  are  founded  the  mofl  exalted 
hopes  of  man  in  his  higheft  ftatc  of  improvement} 
nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  foothina 
confolation,  in  the  mod  early  and  rude  period  of  | 
his  progrefs.    We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one 
extremity  of  America  to  the  other.     In  fome  re- 1 
gions  more  faint  and  obfcure,  in  others  more  per- 
fe^ly  developed,   but  no  where  unknown.    The 
moft  uncivilized  of  its  favage  tribes  do  not  appre- 1 
hend  death  as  the  extindlion  of  being.    All  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  future  and  more  happy  (late,  where  I 
they  fliall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  prefent  condition. 
This  future  (late  they  conceive  to  be  a  delightful | 
country,  ble(red  with  perpetual  fpring,  whofcfo- 
refts  abound  with  game,  whofe  rivers  fwarm  witlil 
fifh,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  unincernipted 
plenty   (hall   be  enjoyed  without   labour  or  toill 
But  as  men,  in  forming  their  firft  impcrfecfl  ideas 
concerning  the  invifible  world,  fuppofe  that  therel 
they  (hall  continue  to  feel  the  lame  defires,  and  tol 
be  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations,    as  in  thcl 
prefent   world ;    they   naturally   afcribe  cminencel 
and  didinflion,  in  that  (lace,  to  the  fame  qualij 
ties  and  talents  which  are  here  the  objcdl  of  theirl 
efteem.      The   Americans,    accordingly,    allotteJj 
the  higheft  place,   in  their  country  of  fpii  its,  B 
the  (kilful  hunter,    to  the   adventurous  and  kc\ 
cefsful  warrior,  and  to  fuch  as  had  tortured  tticj 
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grcateft  number  of  c.iptivrs,  and  devoured  their  book 
fkdj '.  Thclc  notions  were  lo  prevalent,  that  iliey  w->-^— j 
^avc  rrle  to  an  uiiivcrhu  culrom,  which  is,  at  t..  i-i.rv 
once,  the  ftrongell  evidence  that  the  A.Ptricans  be- 
lieve in  a  future  (late,  and  the  belt  iliullriition  of 
what  they  expcd  there.  As  they  imagine,  that  de- 
parted rpirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world 
whither  they  arc  gone,  that  their  frie-uls  may  not 
enter  upon  it  defencclels  and  unprovided,  they  bury 
together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  tiicir  bow,  their 
arrows,  and  other  weapons  iifcd  in  huntinp^or  war  ; 
they  dcpofit  in  their  tombs  the  fkins  or  fluffs  of 
which  they  make  garments,  Indian  curn,  manioc, 
venilon,  domellic  utenfils,  and  whatever  is  reckon- 
ed among  the  ncceflaries  in  their  fiinple  mode  of  life'; 
In  Ibmc  provinces,  upon  the  deceaie  of  a  cazique  or 
chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favour- 
ites, and  of  his  (laves,  were  put  to  death,  and  in- 
|tened  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear 
jwith  the  fame  dignity  in  his  future  llation,  and  be 
waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants  ".     This  per- 

'  Lery  ap.  de  Dry,  iii.  222.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  351,  &:c. 
[De  la  Poiherie,  ii- 45,  &rc.  iii.  5.  ^ 

'  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  28.  Sagard,  28S.  Crcwx, 
[Hill;,  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefort.  Hift.  des  Antilles,  «j68. 
Diet,  391.  De  la  Pothcrie,  ii.  44.  iii.  8.  Blanco,  Convcrf. 
jdoPiricu,  p.  3;. 

"  Dumont,  Louifiane,  i.  208,  &c,  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  3, 
jGomaia,  Hlil.  Gen.  c.  28.  P.  Mart,  decad.  304.  Clurlev. 
In,  Fr.  ii,i.  421.  Herfeia,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P.  M(?Ichior 
JHernandcz,  Memor.  de  Ghiriqui.  CoU.  Orig.  Papers,  i. 
iChroii.  Je  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  33. 
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»  00  K  fuafion  is  fo  dccp-rootcd,  that  many  of  the  d«« 
ccafeU  pcrfon's  retainers  offer  thcmfelves  as  volun- 
tary vidims,  and  court  the  privilege  of  accompa- 
nying  their  departed  mafter,  as  an  high  diflinclion, 
It  has  been  found  difficult,  on  Tome  occafions,  to 
fet  bounds  to.  this  enthuAafni  of  affeAionate  duty^ 
and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader 
to  fuch  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to 
ipare*.  .  ■  :.  .•>,.•■■  .-..;.;,.  ci,   . ■.,;., 


Superflition 
connefled 

with  devo- 
tion. 


Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  unci* 
vilized  nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  obfervancej 
which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a6ts  of  religion, 
have  no  connexion   with  devotion,    but  proceed 
from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into  futurity.    The 
human  mind  is  men:  apt  to  feel,  and  to  difcover 
this  vain  curiofity,  when  its  own  powers  arc  moll 
feeble  and  uninformed.     Aftonifhed  with  occur* 
fences,  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  | 
caufe,    it  naturally  fancies  that  there  is    fome* 
thing  nrvyiierious  and  wonderful  in  their  origin; 
Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it   cannot    difceral 
the  iflue  or  the  confequences,  it  has  recourfe  to 
other  means  of  difcovering  them,  than  the  exercifc 
of  its  own  fagacity.     Wherever  fuperftitbn  is  fo 
eftabliQicd  as  to  form  a  regular  fyftem,  this  deiiitj 
of  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity  is  con- 
rvefbed  with    it.      Divination   becomes  a  rcligiooil 
ad,    Pricfts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  pretend 
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to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.     They  arc  the  only  bo  o  k 
foothfayers,    augurs,    and  magicians,  who  profcfs 
ihsfacredand  important  art  of  difclofmg  what  is 
hid  from  other  eyes.       ,  ";■"■  ,:-'^  •• 


:;( I  .■ 


«rt- 


BuT,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  venera*  Thi»<icpi 
tion  to  any  fupcrintending  power,  and  who  have  no  ion?s  to  their 
eftablilhed  rites  or  minifters  of  religionj  their  cu- 
riofity  to  difcover  what  is  future   and  unknown  is 
chcriflied   by    a  different    principle,    and   drrives 
Itrength  from  another  alliance*     As  the  difeales-  of 
merij  in  the  favage  ftate,  are  (as  has  been  already  ob* 
iferved)  like  thofe  of  the  animal  creation,  few  but 
extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under  what  they 
fufFer,  and  folicitude  for  the  recovery  of  health,  Toon 
infpired  them  with  extraordinary  reverence  for  fuch 
as  pretended  to  underftand  the  nature  of  their  mala- 
dies, or  to  preferve  them  from  their  fudden  and  fa- 
Ital  effeds.     Thefe  ignorant  pretenders,    however, 
Iwere  fuch  utter  ftrangers  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  hu- 
pan  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
Icaufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Ithcy  will  terminate.      Superftition,    mingled  fre* 
Iqucntly  with  fome  portion  of  craft,  fupplied  what 
|they  wanted  in  fcicnce.     They  imputed  the  origin 
ofdifeafes  to  fupernatural  influence,  and  prctcribed 
M  performed  a  variety  of  myfterious  rites,  which 
they  gave  out  to  be  of  power  fufficient  to  remove 
^he  moil  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies*     The 
credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to 
Jninformed  men,    favoured    the  deception,    and 
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prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  thoie  impoflorj.  j 
Among  lavages,  their  firfl:  phyficians  are  a  kind  of' 
conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boafl  that  they  knov/i 
what  is  pad,  and  can   forectll  what  is  to  come, 
Incantations,   furcery,    and   mummeries  of  diverfe 
kinds,    no  lefs    ftrange    than   frivolous,    are   the 
means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary | 
eauies  of  malignity  y  •,    and  relying  upon  the  efR- 
eacy  of  tbefe,  they  predift  with  confidence  what  I 
will  be  the  fate  of  their  deluded  patients.     Thus 
fuperftition,  in  its  earlieft  form,  flowed  from  thfi 
folicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent  dif-j 
trefs,  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  h 
in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted  onj 
medicine,  not  on  religion.     One  of  the  firft,  and 
mod  intelligent  hiftorians  of  Americ:^,  was  (truck 
with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  phyfic,  among  the  people  of  Hifpanioh', 
But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.     The  Jkxis,  ik\ 
Piayas,  the  Autmoins^  or  whatever  was  the  diltin- 
guifhing  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in| 
other  parts  of  America-,  were  all  the  phyficians 
their  refpeiflive  tribes,  in  the  fame  manner  ns  thel 
Buhitosof  Hifpaniola.     As  their  fundi  ion  l^d  theml 
to  apply  to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  b]fl 
ficknels,  and  as  they  found  ir,  in  tha    feafon  ofl 
dcje(5lion,    prone   to   be  alarmed    with  imaginaili| 
tears,  or  amufcd   v.ith  vain  hopes,  they  eafily  inj 

y  P.  Melch.  Hernandez,  Memorial  de  Chirlctui.     GoIlcft.| 
Orig;.  Pap.  i. 
'  Ovicdo,  lib,  V,  c.  i.      ■■,.''      '*' 
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impoflorj,  I 
e  a  kind  of  I 
they  know 
s  to  come,  I 
5  of  diverle 
IS,    are   the 
le  imaginary! 
)on  the  effi- 
jdence  what  I 
ents.     Thus 
^ed  from  thsj 
1  prefent 
iwarting  him  I 
ingrafted  on 
[he  fir  ft,  and 
t,  was  ftruck 
livination  and] 

Hifpaniola'. 
he  Jtexis,  the| 

as  the  dillin- 
charmers  inl 

phyficians  o! 

amier  as  tli3 

ion  led  them] 

enfeebled  bf       o  •     i     ,  r-  i  i  n.     -i 

I         <-   r      (■utt  in  the  latter.     Lven  among  the  rudeil  tribes 
ha    feafon  dm  .       •        -        -  -  -  &.      .       . 

1th  imagifiail 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ;i».  c.  4.  Ofborne,  Col!,  ii.  860, 
)un:iont,  i.  169,  &c.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  361.  364,  &c, 
Uv/fon,  N.  Carol.  214.  Rlbas,  Triumph-  p.  17.  Biec,  386, 
)ela  Potherie,  ii.   35,  &c. 

''  Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.  Dumont,  I.  173.  Fernand.  Re^ 
^r.  dc  loo  Cbicjuic.  p.  40.     Lozano,  84,     Margrave,  2,-jg^ 
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diiced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  book 
virtue  of  their  Ipejils,  and  tlie  certainty  of  their  pre-  Ui— y----^ 

didions*. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  fu-  Gmduviy 

,  1    vr  •  •■    n.  extends. 

pcinatural  power  and  dilcernment  m  one  inltance, 

they  have  a  propenftty  to  admit  it  in  others.     The 

Americans  did    not    long   fuppofe  the  cfiicacy  of 

conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one  fubjeft.     They 

[had  recourlc  to  it  in  every  fituation  of  danger- or 

iftrels.     When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly 

ifallrous,  when  they  met  with  unforcfcen  difap- 

ointments    in    hunting,    when    inundations     or 

rought  threatened    their   crops  with   deftrudlion, 

iiey  called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  in- 

antations,  in  order  to  difcover  the  caules  of  thofe 

alamities,    or    to    foretell    what  would  be  their 

(rue\     Theii"  confidence  in  this  delufive  art  gra- 

uaiiy  increafed,  and  manifefted  itfelf  in  all  the  oc- 

urrences  of  life,     When  involved  in  any  difficulty, 

r  about  to  enter  upon  any  tranfadlion  of  moment, 

very  individual  regularly   confulted  the  forcerer, 

nd  depended  upon   his  inftruclions   to  extricate 

im  from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  diredt  his  con- 
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B  oj)  K  divination  is  an  art  in  high  cfteem.     Long  before  | 
man  hid  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  a  deity  as  in- 
ipircs  reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  obferve 
him  ftretciiing  out  a  prefumptuous  hand  to  draw 
allele  that  veil  with  which  providence  kindly  con- 
ceals  its  purpofes  from  human  knowledge  ;  and  we 
find  him  labouilng,  with  fruitlefs  anxiety,  to  penc- 
trate  into  the  myfteries  of  the  divine  adminiftration. 
To  difcern,  and  to  worfliip  a  fuperintending  power, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of 
the  human  underftanding  -,  a  vain  defire  of  prying 
into  futurity,    is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and  a 
proof  of  its  weaknefs. 

From    this   weaknefs    proceeded    likewife  tliel 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  obfervation) 
of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  fuppofetol 
be  indications  of  future  events,    and  if  any 
of  thcfe  prognoftics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  tliej| 
inftantly  abandon  the  piirfuit  of  thofe  meafures 
which  they  are  moft  eagerly  bent  \ 


Detached 
cuitoms. 


VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  ideaoti 
the  uncultivated  nation^,  cf  Anierica,  we  muft  no 
pafs   unobferved   fome  Angular  cuftoms,    whicli 
though  univerfal.  aiad  jxh^raderiftic,  could  not 
reduced,    with  propriety,    to  any  of  the  articlti 

=  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  ,26?,  353,     Stadius,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii 
J  20.     Crcuxij  Hift.  Canajrf.   84.      Tccho,    Hift.  of 
Church.  Coll.  vi.  37.    De  la^Pothcrie,  iii.  6. 
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into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning  b  o  o  ic 

1 V  • 

rheir  manners.  u>  -y-*j 

Among  favages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  i^ove  of 
loveof  dancing  is  a  favourite  pafllon.  As,  during 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languifli  in  a  ftat<f 
of  inadlivity  and  indolence,  without  any  oc- 
cupation to  roufe  or  intereft  them,  they  delight 
univerfally  in  a  paftime  which  calls  forth  the  a£livc 
powers  of  their  nature  into  exercifc.  The  Spa- 
niards, when  they  firft  vifited  America,  were  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for  dancing,  and 
beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  cold  and  unanimatcd 
inmoftof  their  other  purfuits,  kindle  into  life,  and 
exert  themfelves  with  ardour,  as  often  as  this  fa^ 
vourite  amufcment  recurred.  Among  them,  in- 
deed, dancing  ought  not  to  be  denominated  an 
amufement.  It  is  a  ferious  and  important  occupa-r 
tion,  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public 
or  private  life.  If  any  intercourfe  be  neceflary  be- 
[tween  two  American  tribes,  the  ambafladors  of 
the  one  approach  in  a  folemq  dance,  and  prefent 
the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace  •,  the  fachems 
of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  fame  ceremony  \ 
If  war  is  denounced  againft  an  enemy,  it  is  by 
a  dance,  expreffive  of  |hc  refentment  which  they 
feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate", 
|f  the  wrath  of  their  gods  ||  to  be  appeafed,  or 

<•  De  la  Potheric  Hift.  \\.  17,  |«.    Charlev.  N.  Fr,  iii.  zi  i. 
|?97.    La  Hontan.  i,  lop.  137,    Hennepin.  IJe^ou.  149,  ice. 
'  Charlev.  N.  Fr,  lii.  298.     Lafitau,  i.  523. 
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B  o^o  K  their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated  •,  if  they  rejoice 
a*-  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  deatli  of  a 
friend  %  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of 
thefe  fituations,  and  fuired  to  the  different  fen- 
timents  with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a 
perfon  i^  inciifpofed,  a  dance  is  prefcribed  as  the 
moft  tffc6lual  means  of  reftor'ing  him  to  health; 
and  if  he  himlelf  cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  fudi 
an  exercife,  the  phyfician  or  conjurer  performs  it 
in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  aftivity  could 
be  transferred  to  his  patient  ^, 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  feme  a6lion; 
and  though  the  mufic  by  which  they  are  regulated 
is  extremely  fimple  and  tirefome  to  the  ear  by  its 
dull  monotony,  fome  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
derfully exprcITive  and  animated.  The  war  dance 
is,  perhaps,  the  moft  ftnking.  It  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  I 
departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  caution  with 
which  they  encamp,  the  addrefs  with  which  they 
ftation  fome  of  their  party  in  ambulh,  the  manner 
of  furprifing  the  enemy,-  the  noife  and  ferocity  of 
the  combat,  the  fcalpiiig  of  thofe  who  are  (lain, 
the  fcizing  of  prifoners,  >the  triumphant  return  of 
the  conquerors,  and  the  tdrture  of  the  viftims,  are 
fuccefiively  exhibittcM  «^'hfe  performers  enter  with 

^  Joutcl,  343.     Gomar^T^ifl.  Gen.  c.  196. 
«»  Denys  Hiil.  Nat.  189.     Brickdl,  372.     De  la  Fotherie,! 
Ji.  76,  .'•        •'     ■  ••    '- 
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ftich  enthufiaftic  ardour  into  their  fevcral  parts,  b  o  <) 
their  gclUires,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are 
io  Wild  and  fo  well  adaj'ted  to  their  various  fitua- 
lions,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
a  mimic  Iccne,  or  yiew  it  without  emotions  of  feaj: 
and  horror  ^  v 

But  however  exprefTjve  foine  of  the  American 
dances  may  be,  there  is  one  circumftance  in  them 
remarkable,  and  conneded  with  the  charadler  of 
the  race.  The  fongs,  the  dances,  the  amulements 
of  other  nations,  exprefTive  of  the  fentiments  which 
animate  their  hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  difplay 
or  excite  that  fenfibitity  which  mutually  attaches 
the  fexes.  Among  feme  people,  fuch  is  the  ardour 
of  this  paflion,  that  love  is  almofl  thq  fole  obje^ 
of  fcrftivity  and  joy  •,  and  as  rude  nations  are 
ftrangers  to  delicacy,  and  unaccultomed  to  dif- 
guife  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are 
often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the 
Caknday  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  ^  •,  and  fuch  the  feats  of  the  dancing 
girls,  which  the  Afiatics  contemplate  with  fo 
much  avidity  of  defire.  But,  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, more  cold  and  indifferent  to  their  females, 
from  caules  which  I  have  already  explained,  the 
padion  of  lov^  mingles  but  little  with  their  fefti- 

*=  Dela  Pptherie,  ii.  ii6.  C^harlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  297.  La^ 
fitau,  i.  523. 

^  AdanTon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,,  p.  ili.  2S7.  Labat,  Voyages, 
iv.  .^63.  Sloane,  Hid.  Nat.  of  Jam.  latrod,  p.  48.  Fermin. 
Defcript.  de  Surin.  i.  p.  139, 
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B  0  0  K  vals  and  paftimes.  Their  fongs  and  dances  ire 
moftly  folcmn  and  martial,  they  are  connedled 
with  fome  of  the  ferious  and  important  affairs  of 
life ',  and  having  no  relation  to  love  or  gallantry, 
are  feldom  common  to  the  two  fexes,  but  exe^ 
cuted  by  the  men  and  women  apart  ».  If,  on 
fome  occafions,  the  women  arc  permitted  to  join 
in  the  feftival,  the  charadler  of  the  entertainment 
is  ftill  the  fame,  and  no  movement  or  gefture  is 
cxpreflivc  of  attachment,  or  encourages  fami- 
liarity \       .,,  „;    ..    •  •,  .       ,;    .     ;•; 


'Jit 


■3,  M' 


Paflion  for 
gaming. 


Am  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at  games 
of  hazard,  which  feems  to  be  natural  to  all  people 
iinaccuftomed  to  the  occupations  of  regular  induf- 
try,  is  likewife  univerfal  among  the  Americans. 
The  fame  caufes,  which  fo  often  prompt  perfons 
in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their  cafe,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the 
favage.  The  former  are  independent  of  labour,  the 
latter  do  not  feel  the  necefTity  of  it  -,  and  as  both 
are  unemployed,  they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever 
is  interefting  enough  to  (tir  and  to  agitate  their 
minds.  Hence  the  Americans,  who  at  other  times 
«re  fo  indifferent,   fo  phlegniatic,   fo  filent,    and 


<■  Defcript.  of  N.  France.  Ofbwne,  Goll.  ii.  883.  Charlev, 
N.  Fr.  iii.  8^^. 

t  Wafer's  Account  of  If^hmus,  &c.  169.  Lery  ap.de  Bry^ 
iii.  177.  Lozano,  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  149.  Hcrrera,  dec.  2, 
Jib.vii.  c.  8.  dec.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  4.     See  NOTE  IXlIl 

^  Barrcre,  Fr.  Equin.  p.  igi. 
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animated  with  fo  few  defires,  as  foon  as  they  engage  b  o^^o  k 
in  play  become  rapacious,  impatient,  noify,  and  al-  c^-v-^'*^ 
moft  frantic  with  eagcrncfs.  Their  furs,  their  do- 
meftic  utenfils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  flaked 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  when  all  is  lofl:,  high  as 
their  fenfe  of  independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of 
defpair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  rilk  their  perfonal 
liberty  upon  a  fingle  call'.  Among  fevcral  tribes, 
fuch  gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become 
their  moft  acceptable  entertainment  at  every  great 
feflival.  Superftition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of 
thofe  paffions  which  are  moft  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  this  fa- 
vourite inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn  match  at  play,  as  one 
of  the  moft  efficacious  methods  of  appeafing  their 
gods,  or  of  reftoring  the  fick  to  health  ^,      

From  caufes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  render  them  »«*'.'^?'' 

drinking* 

fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  ad- 
di£fced  to  drunkenpefs.  It  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  firft  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  difcover 
fome  compofition  of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  nation  fo  rude,  or  fo  deftitute 
of  invention,  as  not  to  have  fucceec^ed  in  this  fatal 
refcarch.  •  The  moft  barbarous  of  the  American 
trib(!S  have  been  fp  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this 
art;    and  even   thofe   which   are   fo   deficient  ia 

'  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  261.  318.    Lafitau,  ii.  338,  if?. 
Ribas,  Triumf*   13.     Brickell,  335,        '  ,      ', 
^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262. 
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BOOK  knowledge",  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  mcthoj 
of  giving  an  inebriating  lliengtii  to  hquors  by  fer^ 
mentation,  can  accomplifh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.      The  people  of  the    iflands,    of  Nortii 
Annerica,  and  of  California,    ufed,    for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  cer- 
tain  inftrument   into   the   noftrils,    the  fumes  of 
which  afcending  to  the   brain,    they  fdt   all   the 
tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication  ■".     In  almoft 
every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives 
pofTcHed    the    art   of   extracting    an    intoxicating 
liquor   from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  fame 
fubftances  which  they  convert  into   bread.      The 
operation  by  which    they   effeit   this,    nearly    re- 
fembles  the  common  one   of   brewing,    but  with 
this  difference,   that  in  place  of  yeft,    they  ufe  a 
naufeous  infufion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or 
manioc  chewed  by  their  women.     The  faliva  ex- 
cites a  vigorous  fermentation,    and  in  a  few  days 
the  liquor   becomes   fit   for  drinking.      It  is  not 
difagreeable  to  the  tafte,   and  when  fwallowed  in 
large   quantities,   is   of  an  intoxicating  quality ". 
This  is  the  general   beverage  of  the  Americans, 
which  they  diftinguifh  by  various  names,  and  for 
which  they  feel  fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  de- 
fire,  as  it  is  not  eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe. 
Among  poliflied  nations,  where  a  fucceflion  of  va- 
rious functions  and  amufements  keeps  the  mind  in 

»"  Oviedo,  Hift.   ap.    Ramuf.   ill.   113.    Venegas,  i.  68, 
Kaufrag  de  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  cap.  26.     See  NOTE  LXIV, 
"  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  ui..   Lery,  ibid.  175. 
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contlnnal  occupation,  the  dcfirc  for  flrong  drink  book 
is  regulated,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  climate, 
and  increafcs  or  diminifhes  according  to  the  va- 
riations of  its  temperature.  In  v/arm  regions,  the 
delicate  and  fenfible  frame  of  the  inhabitanrs  does 
not  require  the  ftimulation  of  fermented  liquors. 
In  colder  countries,  the  conftitution  of  the  natives, 
more  robnfl:  and  mor6  fluggifli,  {lands  in  need  of 
rrencrous  liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But 
among  favagcs,  the  defire  of  ibmething  chat  is  of 
power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fituation  the  faflie. 
All  the  people  of  America,  .  if  we  except  fome 
fmall  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whether 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its 
more  temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder 
fate  in  the  fevere  climates  towards  its  northern  or 
fouthern .  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  under 
the  dominion  of  this  appetite  °.  Such  a  fimilarity 
of  tafte,  among  people  in  fuch  different  fituations,- 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  fome  moral 
caufe,  and  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  cfFc(5l  of 
any  phyfical  or  conflitutional  want.  \Vhile  en- 
gaged in  war  or  in  the  chafe,  the  lavage  is  often 
in  the  moll  interelling  fitua-tions,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  nature  arc  rouzed  to  the  mod  vigor- 
ous exertions.  But  thofe  animating  fcencs  are  fuc- 
eeeded  by  long  intervals  of  repofe. 


dcring  whiclf 


*  Gumilla,  i.  257.  Lozano  Dercrip.  ds  Gran  Chaco,  (^(y, 
10',.  Ribas,  8.  Ulloa,  i.  249.  337.  Marchais,  iv.  ^^G. 
Fernandez  Miflion.  dc  las  Chic^Hjet.  35.  Barrerc,  p.  203. 
ilaaco  ConVcrf.  dc  Piricu,  31. 
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K  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of 
rufBcient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  atten- 
tion. He  languifhes  and  mopes  in  this  fcal'on  of 
indolence.  The  pofture  of  his  body  is  an  enibiem 
of  the  (late  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cower- 
ing over  the  fire  in  his  cabin  *,  in  another, 
ftretched  under  the  (hade  of  fome  tree,  he  dofei 
away  his  time  in  fleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joylefs 
inadiivity,  not  far  removed  from  it.  As  (Irong 
liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  (late,  give 
a  brifker  motion  to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven  him 
more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming, 
his  love  of  them  is  cxce(five.  A  favage,  when 
not  engaged  in  adion,  is  a  penfive  melancholy  ani. 
mal  i  but  as  foon  as  he  tades,  or  has  a  profpeft  of 
tafting,  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay 
and  frolickfome  p.  Whatever  be  the  occafion  or 
pretext  on  which  the  Americans  afTemble,  the 
meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of 
their  feftivals  have  no  other  objedt,  and  they  wel« 
come  the  return  of  them  with  tranfports  of  joy. 
As  they  are  not  accudomed  to  reftrain  any  appe> 
tite,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often 
continues  without  intermidlon  feveral  days  }  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their  exccfs, 
they  never  ceafe  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop 
of  liquor  remains.  The  perfons  of  greateft  emi- 
nence, the  nioft  didinguilhed  warriors,  and  the 
chiefs  nioft  renowned  for  their  wifdom,   have  no 

. . :       P  Melcndex  Teforez  Vcrdad.  iii.  369.  ' 
^....  greater 
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greater  command  of  thcmfclves  than  the  mod  ob-  b 
fcure  member  of  the  community.  Their  eagcrncfs 
for  prefcnt  enjoyment  renu^rs  them  blitid  to  its 
fatal  conftquenccs  \  and  thofc  very  men,  who,  in 
other  fituations,  fccm  to  poHcfs  a  force  of  mind 
more  than  human,  are  in  this  inftance  inferior  to 
children  in  forefight,  as  well  as  confideration,  and 
mere  flaves  of  brutal  appetite  «i.  When  their  paf- 
fions,  naturally  ftrong,  are  heightened  and  in- 
flamed by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of  the  molt  enor- 
mous outrages,  and  the  feftivity  fcldom  concludes . 
without  deeds  of  violence,  or  blood Ihed '.  .    .   v.^.  : 

<■->  .1. 

But,  amidd  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one 
I  circumftance  remarkable  ;  the  women,  in  moft  of 
the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it  *.  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to 
fcrve  it  about  to  the  guefts,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  huflbands  and  friends,  when  their  reafon  is 
overpowered.  T.iis  exclufion  of  the  women  from 
an  enjoyment  fo  highly  valued  by  favages,  may  be 
juftly  confidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and 
as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The 
people  of  North  America,  when  firft  difcovered, 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink  > 
but  as  the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  intercft- 
|tofupply  them  with  fpirituous  liquors,  drunken-' 

<  Ribas,  9.     Ulloa,  i.  338. 

'  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  178.     TorjjuemadaMond.  Ind.  i.  335. 

'  See  NOTE   LXV. 
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BOOK  nefs  foon  became   as    iiniverfal  among  them  a^ 

IV.  " 

among  their  countrymen  to  the  fouth  •,  and  thdr 
women  having  acquired  this  new  tafte,  indulwe 
it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the 
men '. 


t*ut  to  death 
the  a^ed  and 
incuiab]','. 


-,|  -f 


It  were  cndlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travel.  | 
lers  in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  feemingljl 
as  fingular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.    "When 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or 
labour  under  any  diftemper   which  their   flender 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannr'.  remove,  tk\ 
Americans  cut  (hort  their  days  with  a  violent  hand, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  fup. 
porting   and  tending   them.      This   praftice  pre- 
vailed   among    the    ruder    tribes    in   every  part  I 
of    the    continent,    from   Hudfon's  Bay    to  the 
fiver  De    la   Plata  •,    and   however    fhocking  it| 
may  be  to  thofe  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  at- 
tachment, which,  in  civilized  lifCj  we  are  apt  to| 
confider  as  congenial  with  our   frame,    the  con- 
dition of  man  in  the  favag-e  ftate  leads  and  recon- 
ciles him  to  it.     The  fame  hardlhips  and  difficulty! 
of  procuring  fubfiftence,  which  deter  favages,  in 
fome  cafes,   from  rearing  their   children,  prompt| 
them  to  deliroy  the  aged  and  infirm.     The  de- 
clining ftate  of  the  one  is  as  helplefs  as  the  infantyl 
of  the  other.     The  former  are  no  lefs  unable  than! 


<  Hutchiftfon,  Hift.  of  Mafiachuf.  469.     Lafitau,  ii.  i^< 
Sagard,  146. 
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the  latter  to  perform  the  fun(fl:ions  that  belong  to  a  b  o  o  k 
•warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  thofe  various  v  .^^-li  ^ 
diftrefles  in  which  favages  are  fo  often  involved, 
by  their  own  want  of  foreiight  and  induftry. 
Their  relations  feci  ihis,  and,  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  or  weakncfies  of  others,  their 
impatience  under  an  additional  burden  prompts 
them  to  extinguifh  that  life  which  they  fin^  it 
difficult  to  fultain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  but  as  an  adt  of  mercy.  An  Ameri- 
can, broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  confcious  \ 
that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  thofe 
around  him,  places  himfelf  contentedly  in  his 
grave  •,  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or 
nearcft  relations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the 
blow  inflided,  which  releafes  him  for  ever  from 
the  forrows  of  life ". 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  cener^ii em- 
tribes  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  taking  a  view  Saa^rr"^ 
of  their  culloms  and  manners  from  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ftations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  ge- 
neral eftimate  of  their  charader,  compared  with 
that  of  more  poliftied  nations.  A  human  being, 
I  as  he  comes  originally  from  the  hand  of  nature,  is 
j  every  where  the  fame.  At  his  firft  appearance  in 
[the  ilate  of  infancy,  whether  it  be  among  the  rudeft 
[favages,  or  in  the  mod  civilized   nation,   we  can 

"  CafTani  Hiftor.  de  N.  Reyno  de  Gran.   p.  300.     Pifo, 
[p.  6.    Ellis  Voy.  191.     Gumilla,  i.  333. 
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BOOK  difcern  no  quality  which  marks  any  diftindlion  oi* 
luperiority.  The  capacity  of  improvement  feems 
to  be  the  fame ;  and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards 
acquire,  as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  mealure, 
upon  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed. 
To  this  flate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  it- 
felf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accuftoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  fundions  in  which 
thefe  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers  are  called 
forth.  According  to  the  conneclions  which  it 
eftablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft  of  his  fpe- 
cies,  the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is 
only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle,  that  we 
can  difcover  what  is  the  charaCler  of  man  in  every 
different  period  of  his  progrcf^. 


Tntelle(?ual 
powers, 


If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  the 
attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  ftate  by 
this  ftandard,  we  fliall  find,  according  to  an  ob- 
fervation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  in- 
telleftual  powers  of  man  muft  be  extremely  limited 
in  their  operations.  They  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  fphere  of  what  he  deems  neceffary  for  fup- 
plying  his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  fome  re- 
lation to  thefe,  neither  attradls  his  attention,  nor 
is  the  objed  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  nar- 
row the  bounds  may  be  v/ithin  which  the  know- 
ledge of  a  favage  is  circumfcribed,  he  poffeflcs 
thoroughly  that  fmall  portion  which  he  has  at- 
tained. 
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i  tained.     It  was  not  communicated  to  him  by  for-  book 
i  nial  inftruftion  ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  mat- 


Iterof  meie  fpeculation  and  curiofity;  it  is  the  re- 

i'likof  his  own  obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his  own 

experience,    and    accommodated   to    his  condition 

[and  exigencies.     While  employed  in  the  a6live  oc- 

jcupations  of  war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  him- 

Ijelf  in  difiicult  and  perilous  fituations,  from  which 

Ithe  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  mull  extricate  him.  ' 

IHe  is  frequently  engaged  in  mcafures,  where  every 

Iftep  depends  upon  his  own  abihty  to  decide,  where 

he  muft  rely  folely  upon   his  own  penetration  to 

jifcern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed,  and  upon 

iv.s  own  wifdom  in  providing  againll  them.    In  con- 

lequence  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge  v/hich  he 

i.'lToTes,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  eidier 

[n  ddiberation  or  adticn  refts  on  himfelf  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exerciied  and  I'oiit'c^i  ta- 

nproved  by  fuch  exertions,  much  political  wif- 

lorn  is  faid  to  be  difplaycd  in  conducing  the  af- 

Lirs  of  their  fmall  communities.     The  council  of 

ild  men  in  an  American  tribe,  deliberating  upon 

tsinterefts,  and  determining  with  refped  to  peace 

r  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  fenate  in  more 

pifhcd  republics.     I'he  proceedings  of  the  for- 

ler,  we  .ire  told,  are  often  no  lefs  formal  and  fa- 

[acious  than  thofe  of  the  latter.     Great  political 

fildom  is  exhibited  in  pondering  the  vaaous  mea- 

ircs  propofed,    and  in  balancing   their  probable 

^Wantages,  againll  the  evils  of  which  they  may 

prodtidlive.     Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are 

iployed  by  tiie  leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring 
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HISTORY    OF    AMERICA. 

K  fuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as  to  have  ] 
an  afcendant  in   thofe  affemblies  \    But,   among] 
favage  tribes,  the  field  for  difplaying  political  ta- 
lents cannot  be  extenfive.     Where  the  idea  of  pri. 
vate  property  is  incomplete,  and  no  crin:iinal  ju- 
rifdidlion  is  eftabliflied,  there  is  hardly  any  func-l 
tion  of  internal  government  to  cxercile.     Where 
there  is  no  commerce,  and  fcarcely  any  intercourfe] 
among  feparate  tribes  j    where  enmity  is  impla- 
cable, and  hoftilitics  are  carried  on  almoft  without  I 
interm/iflion ;    there  will  be  few  points  of  public 
concern  to  adjuft  with  their  neighbours  -,  and  that] 
department  of  their  afi^airs  which  may  be  denomil 
nated  foreign,  cannot  be  fo  intricate  as  to  require 
any  refined  policy  in  condudling  it.     Where  in-l 
dividuals   are  fo  thoughtlefs  and  improvident  A 
feldom  to  take  eftedtual  precautions  for  felf-prcj 
fervation,   it  is  vain  to  expert  that  public  mea- 
fures  and   deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  tJifl 
contemplation  of  remote  events.     It  is  the  geniiiif 
of  favages  to  adt  from  the  impulfe  of  prefent  pat 
fion.     They  have  neither  forefight  nor  temper 
form   complicated    arrangements   with  refped 
their  future   condud.      The  confultations  oftl«| 
Americans,    indeed,    are  fo   frequent,    and  theiJ 
negociations  are  fo  many  y,  and  fo  long  protradedJ 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  afpe^ 
of  wifdom.     But  this  is  not  owing  fo  much  totb 
depth  of  their  fchemes,    as  to  the  coldnefs  anl 


*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  269,  &c. 
y  See  NOTE    LXV'I. 
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phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  renders  them  flow  book 

in  determining  ==.      If  we  except    the    celebrated 

league,    that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada 

into  a  federal  republic,  which  (hall   be  confidered 

in  its   proper    place,    we  can    difcern    few  fuch 

I  traces  of  political  wifdom,  among  the  rude  Ame- 

iriqan  tribes,  as  difcover  any  great  degree  of  fore- 

I  fight  or  extent   of  intelleiftual    abilities.       Even 

[among  them,  we  ihall  find  public  meafures  more 

frequently  diredled  by  the  impetuous   ferocity  of 

their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience  and 

Iwirdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate  Degree  of 
lis  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  it  has  a  tendency  likewife,  in  fome  refpeds, 
to  check  the  exercife  of  affection,  and  to  render 
the  heart  contracted.  The  ftrongeft  feeling  in  the 
Imind  of  a  favage  is  a  fenfe  of  his  own  independ- 
ence. He  has  facrificed  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  his 
natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of  fociety, 
that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fole  mailer 
of  his  own  aftions  \  He  often  takes  his  refo- 
Kuions  alone,  without  confulting,  or  feeling  any 
connection  with  the  perfons  around  him.  In  many 
of  his  operation?,  he  (lands  as  much  detached 
Ifrom  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as  if  he  had  formed 
no  union  with  them.  Confcious  how  little  he  de- 
pends upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them 


»  Charlev.  N.  Fr.   Hi.  271. 

*  Fernandez  Miflion.  de  los  Chiquit.  33. 
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BOOK  ^^.JjI^  jj  carelefs  indifference.     Even  the  force  of  his 

IV. 

mind  contributes  to  increafe  this  unconcern,  and 
as  he  looks  not  beyond  himfelf  in  deliberatinor 
with  refpcdt  to  the  part  which  he  (hould  ad,  his 
folicitude  about  the  conlequences  of  it  feldom  ex- 
tends farther.  He  purfues  his  own  career,  and 
indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring  or  re- 
garding whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  of. 
fenfive  to  others,  whether  they  may  derive  bene- 
fit, or.  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the  ungovern- 
able caprice  of  lavages,  their  impatience  under 
any  fpecies  of  reftrainr,  their  inability  to  lupprefs 
or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  fcorn  or  neglect 
with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  ellima- 
tion  of  themdelves,  and  their  contempt  of  otiier 
men.  /^mong  them,  the  nride  of  independence 
produces  almoll  the  fame  effedls  with  interefted- 
nefs  in  a  more  advanced  flate  of  fociety,  it  refers 
every  th'um  to  a  man  himfelf,  it  leads  him  to  be 
indirferent  about  the  manner  in  which  his  aclions 
may  alTect  other  men,  and  renders  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  willies  the  meafure  and  end  of  con- 
duct. 


heart. 


To  the  fame  caufe  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility,  remarkable  in  all 
favage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed  only  by 
ftrong  emotions,  are  little  fufcepuble  of  gentle, 
delicate,  or  tender  affediuns  ^  Their  union  is  fo 
inccmpk'te,  that  each  individual  ads  as  if  he  rC' 


iJ  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  309. 
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tained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and  undimi-  b 
nifhed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon  him,  or  any 
beneficial  fervice  is  performed  on  his  account,  he 
receives  it  with  much  fatisfadtion,  becaufe  it  con- 
tributes to  his  enjoyment  -,  but  this  fentiment  ex- 
tends not  beyond  himfelf,  it  excites  no  fenfe  of 
obligation,  he  neither  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks 
of  making  any  return  '.  Even  among  perfons  the 
mod  cloiely  conneded,  the  exchange  of  thofe  good 
offices  which  ftrengthen  attachment,  mollify  the 
heart,  and  fweeten  the  intercourfe  of  life,  is  not  fre- 
quent. The  high  ideas  of  independence  among  the 
Americans  nourifh  a  fuUen  referve,  which  keeps 
them  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  The  neareft 
relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  folicit  any  fervice  \  left  it  fhould  be  confi- 
dered  by  the  other  as  impoiing  a  burden,  or  laying 
a  reftraint  upon  his  will. 


I  HAVE  already  remarked  the  influei^ce  of  this  infenfibiiity, 
hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeftic  life,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  connexion  between  hufband  and  wife, 
as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its 
effefts  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  the  performance 
of  thofe  mutual  offices  of  tenderncfs  which  the  in- 
firmities of  our  nature  frequently  exaft.  Among 
fome  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  feized 
with  any  violent  difeafe,  they  are  generally  aban- 


«=  Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2. 
^  De  la  Potherie,  iii.  28. 
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BOOK,  doned  h,y  all  around   them,  who,  carelefs  of  their 
recovery,  fly  in  the  utmoft  cot.fternation  from  the 
fuppoled  danger  of  infeflion  %    But  even  where  they 
are  not  thus  defertal,  the  <oid  inuitference  with 
which  they  are  attended  can  afford  ;  v^m  little  conlb- 
lation.     No  look  of  fyiijpatir      uj  Toothing  expref- 
fions,  no  officious  llTvir(j?,  contribute  to  alleviate  the 
diftrefs  of  the  fufTcn.s,  or  to  make  them  forget  what 
they  endure  ^     Their  neareii:  relations   vviM   ofu'n 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  tlie  fmallefl:  inconvenicncy,  or  to 
part  with  the  leait  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend 
to  their  accommodution  or  relief  s.     So  little  is  the 
breall  of  a  lavage  fulceptible  of  thofe  icntimtnts 
which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention  which 
mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that,  in  fome 
provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  ft>un  1  it 
necefiary  to  inforce  the  common  duties  of  huuianity 
by  pofiiive  laws,  and  to  oblige  hufl">ands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  kvere  penalties,  to  take 
care  of  each  other  during  their  ficknefs^.     The 
fame  hurlhnefs  of  temper  is  fl:ill  more  confpicuous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.     Prior  to 
their  intercourle  with  the  people  of  Europe,  the 
North  Americans  had  Ibme  tam.e  dogs,  which  ac- 
companied them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and 

*  Lettre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  Chriflian,  i.  309. 
Tcrtre,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  iqo.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
dec.  5.  lib.  iv,  c.  2.     Falkner's  Defcript.  of  Patagonia,  98. 

^  Gumilla,  i.  329.     Lozano,  100. 

8  Garcia  Origcn,  &c.  90.    Henera,  dec.  4.  lib.  viii.  c  5. 

''  CoguJludo  Hill,  dc  Yucathan,  p.  300. 
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ferved  them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  pe-  b  o  ok 
cullar  to  the  ipecies.  But,  inftead  of  that  fond 
attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  to- 
wj'ds  thofe  ufeful  companions  of  his  toils,  they 
reouire  their  fervices  with  nt-gledV,  feldom  feed, 
and  never  carefs  them '.  In  other  provinces,  the 
Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the  do- 
meliic  animals  of  Kurope,  and  avail  the.r.fclves 
of  their  fervice  j  but  it  is  univerfilly  obfervcd 
that  they  always  treat  them  harflJy  '',  and  never 
employ  any  method  either  for  breaking  or  ma- 
naging them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  favage  ftate, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  fpecies, 
or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognize 
the  fame  charader,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a 
mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regu- 
lated by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or 
fenfibility  to  the  fcntiments  and  feelings  of  the  be- 
ings around  him. 


After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  favage  Taciturnity. 
ftate  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  underftanding,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  fhould  noc 
have  thought  it  necefiary  to  mention  what  may  be 
deemed  its  lefler,  defeds,  if  the  character  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often  more. 
diftindly  marked  by  circumltances  apparently  tri- 


•  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  119.  337, 
^  Ulloa  Notic.  American.  312, 
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BOOK  vial,  than  by  thofe  of  greater  moment.  A  fa- 
Cr— v--^*'  viige,  frcquciitly  pla:cd  in  litu.itJons  ot"  danger  and 
dillrcls,  tle|cnding  on  himrdr  alone,  and  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  fchcmes,  is  a  fcrioiis 
melancholy  animal.  Mis  attention  to  others  is 
rnall.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  nariow. 
Hence  that  tacicurnity  which  is  lb  difgufling  to  men 
accuilomed  to  the  open  intcrcourle  of  Ibcial  con- 
verlation.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  aflion, 
the  Americans  often  fit  whole  days  in  one  polturc, 
without  opening  their  lips  '.  When  tl-ey  go  forth 
to  war,  or  to  the  chace,  they  ufually  mr.rch  in  a  line 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  and  without 
exchanging  a  word.  The  lame  profound  filence  is 
oblcrved  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe  "\  It 
IS  only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  li- 
quors, or  rouzed  by  the  jciiity  of  the  feftival  an:l 
dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  converfible. 

Cunning.  To  the  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the  re- 

fined cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute 
their  fchemes.  Men,  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  fentiments  and 
wilhes,  are  apt  to  be  fo  diftrultful,  as  to  place 
little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourfe  to 
an  infidious  craft  in  accomplifhing  their  own  pur- 
pofes.  In  civilized  life,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by 
their  fituation,  have  but  a  few  objeds  of  purfuit 


'  Voyage  de  Bouguer,  102, 
»  Charlev.  iii.  340, 
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on  which  their  minds  inceflantly  dwell,  are  mofl:  b  00  k 
remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying  on   their 
little  projects.     Among  fivages,  whole  views  are 
equally  confined,  and  their  attention  no  lefs  perle- 
vering,  thofe  c  ire  urn  (lances  muft  operate  Hill  more 
powerfully,  and  gradually  accuftom  them  to  a  dif- 
ingenuous  fubtlety  in  all  their  tranfadlions.     The 
force  of  this  is  increafed  by  habits  which  they  ac- 
quire in  carrying  on  the  two  mod  intcrelling  ope- 
rations wherein   they  are   engaged.      With    them 
war  is  a  fyftem  of  craft,  in  which  thc-y  truft'  for 
fuccefs  to  ftratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and 
have  tiieir  invention  continually  on  the  ftrctch   to 
circumvent  and  furprile  their  enemies.     As  hunt- 
ers, it  is  their  conftant  objed  to  enihare,  in  order 
that  they  may  deftroy.     Accordmgly,  art  and  cun- 
ning have  been  univerfally  obferved  as  difiinguilli- 
ing  charadteriftics  of  all  favages.     The   people  of 
the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their 
artifice  and  duplicity.    Impenetrably  fecret  in  form- 
ing their  mealures,  they  purfue  them  with  a  patient 
undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of 
dilTimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to 
infure  fuccefs.     The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged 
above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that 
infurredion  which  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty 
of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Garcia  ;  and  though  it  was 
communicated  to  a  great  number  of  perfons  in  all 
different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  tranfpired 
during  that  long  period ;    no   man   betrayed   his 
trud:,  or  by  an  unguarded   look,  or  ralh  word, 
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B  o  o  K  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of  what  was  iiitended  «. 

^  ->■•■  -^  'I'hc  ciirTimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  let  upon 
deceiving,  they  wrap  tficmfelves  up  fo  ariitirialiy, 
that  it  is  iinpofilble  to  penetrate  inio  their  intcn- 
tions,  or  to  detcdt  their  defiijns ", 

Virtues.  BuT  if  thcrc  be  dcfefls  or  vices  j)eculiar  to  the 

favage  ftate,  there  are  likewife  vi;  lues  which  it  in- 
fpires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  cxercirTt  of  which 

Independent  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  Ibciety  fit  lb  loole 
upon  the  members  of  the  more  rude  American 
tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  reitraint.  Hence 
the  fpirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  pr  de  ot  a 
favage,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  unalienable 
prerogative  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and 
difdaining  to  acknowledge, any  fupe;ior,  his  mind, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many 
of  its  purfuits,  acquires  fuch  elevation  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  fome 
cccafions  with  aftonilhing  force,  and  perfeverance, 
and  dignity. 

Fortitude,  As   independence    nourifhes    this    high    fpirit 

among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they 
are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  adion.  Such  long 
intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polilhed 
focieties,  are  unknown  in  the  favage  ftate.    Their 


"  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  ii.  309. 

•  Gumilla,  i.  162.     Charlev.  iii.  109. 
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high  fpirit  ■ 
which  they  1 

Such  long  I 

I  in  polilhed  I 
:ate.    Their  | 

enmities, 


enmities,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  implacable  and  book 
imnioital.  Tie  valour  of  the  young  men  is  never  c-,-^^ 
allowi'd  to  rult  in  inaction.  The  hatclict  is  always 
in  their  hand,  either  lor  attack  or  defence.  Even 
in  their  iaiiuing  cxcurfions,  they  muft  be  on  their 
guard  againlt  furprifc  from  the  holliie  tribes,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded.  Accuftomed  to  con- 
tinual alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger  j 
courage  becomes  an  habitual  virtue,  rcfulting  na- 
turilly  from  their  fituation,  and  itrengthened  by 
conftant  exerticns.  The  mode  of  dil'playing  forti- 
tiKJe  may  not  be  the  fame  in  fmall  and  rude  com- 
munities, as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized  dates. 
Their  fyftem  of  war,  and  Itandard  of  valour,  may 
be  formed  upon  different  principles,  but  in  no  fitu- 
ation  does  the  human  mind  rife  more  fuptrior  to 
the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  tlian  in 
its  moll  fimple  and  uncultivated  ftate. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  favages,  is  Atfachment 
attachment  to  tiie  community  of  which  they  are  community, 
members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political 
union,  one  might  expe^l  this  tie  to  be  extremely 
feeble.  But  there  are  ciicumflances  which  render 
the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe  mode  of  alTvOcia- 
tion,  very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are 
fmall ;  combined  againft  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  re- 
cent injuries,  their  inters. fts  and  operations  are  nei- 
ther numerou']  nor  complex.  Thefe  are  objetts, 
which  the  uncultivated  underflanding  of  a  favage 
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^  "v°  ^  can  con^prehend.  His  heart  is  capable  of  form- 
i- — v-"*-J  ing  connexions,  which  are  fo  little  diffufed.  He 
aficnts  with  warmth  to  public  meafures,  didated 
by  pafiions  fimilar  to  thofe  which  direcfl  his  own 
condud.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which  indi- 
viduals undertake  the  mott  perilous  fervice,  when 
the  community  deems  it  necefiary.  Hence  their 
fierce  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  ene- 
mies. Hence  dieir  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
tribe,  and  that  love  of  their  country,  which 
prompts  them  to  brave  danger  that  it  may  triumph, 
and  to  endure  the  molt  exquifite  torments,  without 
a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  difgraced. 

ssfisfacTion  Thus,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human  being 
own  condi-  can  be  placed,  even  the  moft  unfavourable,  there 
are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it  -,  there 
are  affedions  v/hich  it  calls  forth  •,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields.  Nature,  v^ith 
mod  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition  ;  the  ideas  and  wiflies  of 
man  extend  not  beyond  that  flate  of  fociety  to 
which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  prefents  as  ob- 
jefts  of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  la- 
tisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any 
other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleafanr,  or  even  to- 
lerable. The  Tartar,  ace u Homed  to  roam  ovpr 
exten five  plains,  and  to  fubfifr  on  tht;  produdl  "of 
his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the 
sreateft  of  all  curfcs,  that  he  may  be  condemned 
to  refide  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourifhcd  with 
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the  top  of  a  weed.     The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  b  0^0  k 
their  own  purfuits,    and   fatisfied  with  their  own 
iiot   are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the  inten- 
tion or   utility   of  the   various    accommodations, 
which,  in  more  polilhe.i  fociety,  are  deemed  effcn- 
tial  to  the  comfort  of  life.     Far  from  complaining 
ot  their  own  fituation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in 
a  more  improved  ftate  with  admiration  or  envy, 
they  regard  themf^lves  as  the  flandard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  beft  entitled,  as  well  as  the 
moll:  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happinefs. 
Unaccuftomed  to  any  reftraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the  in- 
equality of  rank,    and   the    fubordination   v/hich 
bke  place  in  civilized  life,  and  confider  the  volun- 
ary  fubmiffion  of  one  man  to  another,  ?/>  a  renun- 
ation,    no  lefs  bafe  than  unaccountable,    of  the 
ill  dillindion  of  humanity.    Void  of  forefight,  as 
eil  as  free  from  care  themfelves,  and  delighted 
iih  that  ftate  of  indolent  fecurity,  they  wonder  at 
he  anxious  precautions,    the  uncealing   induftry, 
nd  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  in 
uarding  againft  diftant  evils,  or  providing  for  fu- 
ure  wants  •,    and  they  often  exclaim  againft  their 
repofterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles, 
nd  increafing  the  labour  of  life ".    This  preference 
f  their  own  manners  is  confpicuous  on  every  oc- 
"ion.    Even  the  names,    by  which  the  various 
dons  wiih  to  be  dilVinguiflied,  are  aflumed  from 
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BOOK  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.     The  appel. 
lation  which  the  Iroquois   give  to  themfelvcs  h, 
the  chief  of  men  ^     Caraibe^  the  original  nan^e  of 
the    fierce   inhabicants  of  the  Windward    Iflands, 
fignifies  the  warlike  people  '^.     The  Cherokee,  from 
an   idea   of  their  own  fnperiority,  call  the  EiirO' 
peans  Nothings^  or   the  accurfed  race,  and  aliunie 
to   themlelves   the  name    of   the  beloved  pecpk\ 
The  fame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  tlie  I 
other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  i  for| 
although,  at  firft,  they  were  filled  with  aflonilli. 
ment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power, 
they  foon  came  to  abate  their  eftimation  of  men, 
whole  maxims  of  life  were  fo  different  from  their  I 
own.     Hence  they  called  them  the  froth  of  tlie| 
lea,   men  without  father  or  mother.     They  fup. 
pofed,    that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  I 
own,  and  therefore  invaded   that  which  belonged 
to  others ' ;    or  that,  being  deftitute  of  the  necef. 
faries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam 
over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  were  more] 
amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  are  farl 
from  any  inclination  to  relinquilh  their  own  ha- 
bits,   or  to   adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life.     Thcl 
tranfition   is    too   violent    to  be  fuddenly  made,! 
Even  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  weanal 


P  Colden,  1.  3.        1  Rochefort  Hlfl:.  des  Antilfes,  455. 
"■  Adair,  Hill,  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  32. 
»  Benzon.  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  ?i. 
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favage  from  his  own  cuftoms,  and  to  render  the  B  o  ok 
acconamodftcioBs  of  poliihed  fociety  familiar  to  u»*v^^ 
him;  even  where  he  has  been  allowed  to  tafte 
cf  chofe  pleafures,  and  has  been  honoured  with 
tbofe  diHiodlions,  which  are  the  chief  objeds  of 
our  defire,  he  droops  and  Unguiihes  under  the  re- 
ilraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  feizes  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity 4»f  breaking  loofe  from  them,  and  returns 
with  itranfport  to  the  fored  or  the  wild,  where 
he  can  -enjoy  a  carelefs  and  uncontrouled  free- 
dom ^ 

Thus  I  have  Hnifhed  a  laborious  delineation  of 
the  chara^er  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
fcattercd  over  the  vaft  continent  of  America.  In 
this,  I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  matters  who 
have  painted  and  adorned  favage  life,  either  in 
boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of 
their  colouring.  I  am  fatisfied  with  the  more 
humble  merit  of  having  perfifted  with  patient  in- 
duftry,  in  viewing  my  fubjeft  in  many  various 
lights,  and  in  coUedling  from  the"  mod  accurate  ob- 
fervers  fuch  detached,  and  often  minute  features, 
as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  rc- 
femblcs  the  original. 

Before  I  clofe  this  part  of  my  work,  one  ob-  General c»u- 

tion  witli 

fcrvation  more  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  juftify  the  i^tpsst  to 
concluiions  which  I  have  formed,   or  to  prevent    '*"*' 


*  Charier.  N.  Fr.  xii.  322. 
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BOO  K  the  miftakes  into  which  ftich  as  examine  them  may 
fall.    In  contemplating  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try  fo  widely  extended  as  America^  great  attention 
(hould  be  paid  to  the  diverfity  of  climates  under 
whicli  they  are  placed.     The  influence  of  this  1 
have  pointed  out  with  refpeft  to  fcveral  important  | 
particulars,    which  have  been   the  objcft  of  re.j 
fearch  j    but   even  where    it   has   not  been  men- 
tioned, it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     The  pro.  | 
vinces  of  America  are  of  fuch  different  tempera- 
ment,  that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  conftituteal 
diftinftion   between   their   inhabitants.      In  every 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  exifts,  the  power  of 
climate  operates,  with  decifive  influence,  upon  his 
condition  and  charafter.     In  thofe  countries  whicli 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this 
influence  is  fo  confpicuous  as  to  fl:rike  every  eye.] 
Whether  we  confider  man   merely  as  an  animal, 
or  as  lieing  endowed  with  rational  powers  whichl 
fit  him  for  acftivity  and  fpeculation,  we  fliall  find! 
that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatefl:  perfecj 
tion  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  tcmpc-| 
rate  regions  of  :ht  globe.     There  his  conftitutio 
is  moft  vigorous,  his  organs  mofl:  acute,  and  hiil 
form  moft  beautiful.     Inhere,  too,    he  poffcffes  aj 
fuperior  extent   of  capacity,    greater  fertility  ofl 
imagination,    more   cnterprifing   courage,    and  al 
fenfibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  paffionsJ 
not  only  ardent,  but  perfcvering.     In  this  favouritd 
fituation  he  has  diiplayed  the  utmoft  efforts  of  hisl 
genius,   in  literature,  in  policy,    in  commerce,  in 
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Lar,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embel'  book 

liflllifc".     ,.     .      .:,         ,,  ..  '''• 


This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  moft 
Ifenfibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  ef- 
tefts  than  in  focieties  more  improved.  The  ta- 
lents of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  ren- 
dering their  own  condition  more  comfortable  -,  and 
|)y  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a 
great  meafure,    fupply    the  defers,    and  guard 

^ainil  the  inconveniences  of  any  climate.    But  the 

nprovident  favage  is  afFedled  by  every  circum- 
lance  peculiar  to  his  fituation.  He  takes  no  pre* 
[aution  either  to  mitigate  or  to  improve  it.    Like 

[plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
|nder  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force 
[fits  influence. 

In  furveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this 
lural  diftindlion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 

perate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.  They 
ay,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  clafTes. 
he  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans, 
m  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

ther  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  fmall 
ibes  towards  the  extremity  of  the  fouthern  conti- 
nt.  To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of 
le  idands,  and  thofc  fettled  in  the  various  provinces 
extend  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  almoft  to 
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K  the  fouthcrn  confines  of  Bfafil,  along  the  eaft  fide  of  I 
the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  comprehends  alll 
the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  Amerial 
are  inhabited,  the  human  fpeoies  appears  manifeftljl 
to  be  more  pcrfed.  The  natives  are  more  robuy 
more  adive,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageoi&j 
They  poflefs,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  thjtl 
force  of  mind,  and  loVe  of  independence,  which  ll 
have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtilres  of  man  in  bitl 
favage  itate.  They  have  defended  their  libem 
ivvith  perfevering  fortitude  againfl:  the  Europeans,! 
\i?ho  fubdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  Americtl 
with  the  great^ft  eafe.  The  natives  of  the  temp| 
rate  zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  New  Wo 
who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to  their  owij 
valour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long  en 
compalTcd  by  three  formidable  European  powen 
ilill  retain  part  of  their  original  poflefTions,  an 
continue  to  exift  as  independent  nations.  Ih 
people  of  Chili,  though  early  invaded,  dill  ma 
tain  a  gallant  conteit  with  the  Spaniards,  and  kt 
fet  bounds  to  their  encroachments ;  whereas,  ij 
the  warmer  regions,  men  are  more  feeble  in  th 
frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind, 
a  gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  cnflaved  by  pk 
fure,  and  more  funk  in  indolence.  AccordingI] 
it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  ha^ 
moft  completely  eftabliihed  their  dominion 
America ;  the  moft  fertile  and  defirablc  provina 
in  it  are  fubjeded  to  their  yoke  j  and  if  feverj 
tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independence,  it  is  eithij 
becaufe  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enen 
'-  •  alreadi 
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ht  eaft  fidcodlready  fatiated  with  conqueft,    and  poiTeiTtd  of  b  o  o  k. 
rffcr  territories,  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  *- 
caufe  they  had  been  faved  from  oppreflion  by 
icir  remote  and  inaccefllble  fituation. 
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Conspicuous  as  this  diftiniSlion  may  appear  be* 

ten  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  different  regions* 

is  nor,  however,  univerfaL     Moral  and  political 

i)f(;s,   as  I  have  formerly  obferved,    affe«St  the 

lifpoQtion  and  charader  of  individuals  as  well  a9 

ations,  ftill  more  powerfully  than  the  influe'.ce 

climate.    There  are,  accordingly,  fome  tribes, 

various  parts  pf  the  torrid  zone,    poiTelTed  of 

urage,  high  fpirit,  and  the  love  of  independence, 

a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more 

mperate  climates.    We  are  too  little  acquainted 

ith  the  hiftory   of   thofe  people,    to  be  able  to 

ace   the  ieveral  circumllances  in  their  progrefs 

d  fituation,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  this 

imarkable  pre-eminence.      The  fa6t,    neverthe- 

>s,  is  certain.     As  early  as  the    firft  voyage 

Columbus,  he  received  information  that  feve- 

1  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbeest 

fierce  race  of  men,     nowife  refembhng   their 

ble  and  timid  neighbours.      In  his  fecond  ex- 

ition  to  the  New  World,    he  found  this  in- 

ufopeans  haMrmation  to  be  juft,  and  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of 

dominion  OTj«r  intrepid  valour ".    The  fame  charader  they 

ive  maintained  invariably  in  all  fubfequent  con- 
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I*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  47,  48.    See  N  O  T  E  LXVIH. 
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BOOK  tefts  with  the  people  of  Europe  y  i  and,  cveninourl 
own  times,  we  have  feen  them  make  a  gallant  ftandl 
in  defence  of  the  laft  territory  which  the  rapacity  ofl 
their  invaders  had  left  in  their  pofTeffion  *.    Some! 
nations  in  Brafil  were  no  lefs  eminent  for  vigour  o( 
mind,  and  bravery  in  war ».     The  people  of  tli«| 
ifthmus  of  D^rien  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  tb 
field,  and  frequently  repelled  thofe  foVmidable  iJ 
vaders  **,  «  Other  inftances  might  be  produced.  It[ 
is  not  by  attending  to  any  fingle  caufe  or  principlj 
how  powerful  and  extenfive  focver  its  influence  nu] 
appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  aftions,  or  accouoJ 
for  the  charader,  of  men.    Even  the  law  of  climatj 
more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  anf^ 
that  affeds  the  human  fpecies,  cannot  be  applied] 
in  judging  of  their  condud,  without  many  excep 
tions. ;    ■'         •'.,".    • 


!  4     ■   .  ^\. 


y  Rochefort  Hift.  dcs  Ai^tiljcs,  531, 

»  See   NOTE   LXIX.   ' 

*  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi.  207,  ice.     '  -  "    ;    •*'•' 

^  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x*  c.  15,  lie;  dee.a<  paffim. 
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HEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  »  o 
the  armament  deftined  to  attempt  the  con- 


queft  of  that  rich  country  which  he  had  difco-  preM??tion» 
vcred,  almoft  complete.  Not  only  ambition,  but  fir  inSnJ 
avarice,  had  urged  Vclafquez  to  haften  his  prepa-  '^**'  ^*'*'"* 
rations  j  and  having  fuch  i  profpeft  of  gratifying 
both,  he  had  advanced  conliderable  fums  out  of 
his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expence. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  go* 
vernor,  in  engaging  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons 
in  the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice  *.  At  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  SpaniOi  nation  was  ad- 
venturous to  excefs,  a  number  of  foldiers,  eager 
to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprife,  foon  appeared. 
But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  perfon  qualified 
to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  fo  much 


»  See  NOTE  LXX. 
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K  importance  j  and  the  charaftcr  of  Vclafquez,  who 
had  the  right  of  nomination,  greatly  increafed  the 
difficulty  of  the  choice.  Thougn  of  moft  afpiring 
ambition,  and  not  dcftitutc  of  talents  for  govern, 
ment,  he  polTefled  neither  fuch  courage,  nor  fuch 
vigour  and  adlivity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in 
perfon  the  condud:  of  the  armament  which  he  was 
preparing.  In  this  embarrafling  fituation,  he 
formed  the  chimerical  fcheme,  not  only  of  atchiev. 
ing  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to 
himlelf  the  glo'-y  of  conquefts  which  were  to  be 
made  by  anoiher^  In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradiflions.  He 
Yfas  foiicitous  to  chufe  a  commander  of  ihtrepid 
rfifolutii.n,  and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becauie  he 
knew  tlicfe  to  be  requifitc  in  order  to  enfure  fuc- 
ccfs  i  but,  at  the  famfc  time,  from  the  jealoufy 
natural  to  little  minds,  he  wifhed  this  perfon  to  be 
of  a  fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfcquious,  as  to  be  en- 
tirely dependant  on  his  will.  But  when  he  came 
to  apply  thofe  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  feveral  officers  who  occurred  to  his 
thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entruftcd  with  the 
command,  he  foon  perceived  that  it  was  impoffible 
t6  find  fuch  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one 
charadler.  Sqch  as  were  diftinguilhed  for  courage 
and  talents  were  too  high-fpirited  to  be  paffive  in- 
ftruments  in  his  hand.  Thofe  who  appeared  more 
gentle  and  tradable,  were  deftitute  of  capacity, 
and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This  augmented  his 
perplexity  and  his  fears,     He  deliberated  long, 

and 
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and  with  much  foi'icitude,  and  wag  fkill  wavering"  book 
in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Laril^,  the  royal 
treaforer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Ducro,  his  own 
fecretary,  the  two  pcrfons  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided, were  encouraged  by  this  irrcfolution  to  pro- 
pofc  a  new  candidate,  and  they  fupported  their 
recommendation  with  fuch  alTiduity  and  addrcfs,' 
that,  no  lefs  fatally  for  Velafquez  than  happily  for 
their  country,  it  proved  fucccfsful  ^ 


-   K 


The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  He  uppoinu 
Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  manSerr'"" 
fmall  town  in  Eftremadura,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  four  hurired  and  eighty-five,  and  defcended 
from  a  fannily  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  mode- 
rate fortune.  Being  originally  deftined  by  his 
parents  to  the  ftudy  of  law,  as  the  mod  likely 
method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was  fent 
early  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
imbibed  fome  tinfturc  of  learning.  But  he  was 
foon  difgufled  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  fuit  his  ardent  and  refllcfs  genius,  and  retired 
to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
adive  fports  and  martial  exercifcs.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo  overbearing, 
j  and  fo  diflipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to  com- 
I  ply  with  his  inclination,  and  fend  him  abroad  as 
I  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age 
I  two  confpicuous  theatres,    on  which  fuch  of  the 

*>  B.  Diaz,  c,  19.    Gomara  Cron.  c*  7,    Herrera,  dec.  2. 
I  lib.  iil.  c.  II, 
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BOOK  Spanidi  youth  as  courted  military  glory  might  dif- 
play  their  valour  •,   one  in  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Great  Captain  i  the  other  in  the  New 
World.      Cortes  preferred   the  former,    but  was 
prevented  by  indifpofition  from  embarking  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  fent  to  Naples.      Upon 
this  difappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,    whither   he  was  allured    by    the  pro. 
fpcft  of  the   advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  patronage  of  Ovando  %  the  governor  of 
Hifpaniola,    who  was   his  kinfman.      When   he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  tlioufand  five  hun- 
dred and  four,  his  reception  was  fuch  as  equalled 
his  mofl:  fanguine  hopes,    and   he  was  employed 
by  the  governor  in  feveral  honourable  and  lucra. 
tive  ftaiions.     Thefe,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  his 
ambition  ;  and  in  the  year  one  thouland  five  hun- 
dred  and   eleven,    he  obtained  permiffion   to  ac- 
company  Difgo   Velafquez   in  his  expedition  to 
Cuba.     In  this  fcrvice  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much,  that,  notwithftanding  fome  violent  contefts 
with  Velafquez,  occafioned   by  trivial  events,  un- 
worthy of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken  into 
favour,  and  received  an  ample  conceffion  of  lands 
and  of  Indians,  the  recompence  ufually  beftowed 
upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World  ^. 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  afled  in  high| 
command,    he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities  in  le* 


e  See  NOTE   LXXI. 

*  Gomara'Cron.  c.  1,  2,  3, 
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veral  fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raifed  uni- 
verfal  cxpeftacion,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  per- 
forming great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth, 
as  foon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations 
fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  fub- 
fided,  and  fettled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefa- 
tigable aftivity.  The  impetuofity  of  his  temper, 
when  he  came  to  adb  with  his  equals,  infenfibly 
abated,  by  being  kept  under  redraint,  and  mel- 
lowed into  a  cordial  foldierly  franknefs.  Thefc 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in 
concerting  his  fchemes,  with  pcrfevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiar  to  fu- 
perior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  aU  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplifhments  that  ftrike 
the  vulgar,  and  command  their  refpedt ;  a  grace- 
ful perfon,  a  winning  afpe(5k,  extraordinary  ad- 
drefs  in  martial  exercifes,  and  a  conflitution  of 
fuch  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  any  fa- 
tigue.   . 


231 


As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velafquez 
by  his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  fought 
in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but 
not  an  objedt  of  jealoufy.  Neither  the  rank  nor 
the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  were  fuch 
that  he  could  afpire  at  independence.  He  had 
reafon  to  believe,    that  by  his  own  readinefs  to 
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BOO  K  bury  ancient  animofities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 
liberality  in  conferring  f  /cral  recent  favours,  he 
had  already  gained  th«  good-will  of  Cqrtes,  and 
hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpedted  mark  of  ton. 
Bdence.  that  he  might  attach,  him  for  ever  to  his 
intereft.  '•■■:■  .'    r       v  ^-   .; 


Soon  be- 
comes jea> 
lous  of  him. 
Odlober  zj. 


Cortes,  receiving  his  commiffinn.  \tiih  the 
warnjeft  cxpreffions  of  refpedl  and  gr.uicuae  to  the 
governor,  immediately  ere^Sted  his  thndard  before 
his  own  houfe,  appeared  in  a  milita'-y  drcfs,  and 
aflumed  all  the  cnfigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His 
utmoft  influence  and  activity  vvere  exerted  in  per- 
fuading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  fer- 
vice,  and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for 
the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  together  widi 
what  money  he  could  raife  by  mortgaging  his 
lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchafing 
military  (lores  and  provifions,  or  in  fupplying  ths 
wants  of  fuch  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to 
equip  themfelves  in  a  manner  fuited  to  their 
rank  *.  InofFenfive,  and  even  laudable  as  this  con- 
dudl  was,  his  difappointed  competitors  were  mali- 
cious enough  to  give  it  a  turn  to  his  difadvantage. 
They  reprefented  him  as  aiming  already,  with 
little  difgulfe,  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  au- 
thority over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure 
their  refpe£t  or  love  by  his  ollentatious  and  in- 
tcrcfted  liberality.    They  reminded  Vclafquez  of 


«  See  NOTE  LXXII. 
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his  former  difTenfions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  b  o  o  k 
now  repofed  (o  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  u*i>>'-»^ 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  *** ' 
power,  which  the  governor  was  inconfiderately 
putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  paft  injuries^ 
than  to  requite  recent  obligations.  Thefe  infinua- 
tions  made  fuch  impreflion  upon  the  fufpicious 
mind  of  Velafquez,  that  Cortes  foon  obfervcd  fomc 
fymptoms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  advifed  by  Lares,  and 
Duero,  to  haften  his  departure,  before  thcfe  Ihould 
become  fo  confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open 
violence.  FuUy  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged 
forward  his  preparations  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
he  fet  fail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Novenaber,  Velafquez  accompanying  him  tp 
the  fhore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfcft  friendfliip  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to  fome 
of  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  condud  '. 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fettle-  Endeavour* 
ment  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  he  was  wm^of'h!* 
joined  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  received  a  fup-  *°"""'''°"* 
ply  of  provifions  and  military  ftores,  of  which  lils 
ftock  was  ftill  very  incomplete.     He  had  hardly 
left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealoufy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  breaft  of  Velafquez,  grew  fo  vio- 
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1  o  o  K  lent,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fupprefs  it.    The 
armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and 
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dirc6lion ;    and  he  felt,  that  as  his  power  over  it 
ceafed,  that  of  Cortes  would  become  more  abfolute, 
Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumftance, 
which  had  formerly  excited  fufpicion:    the  rivals 
of  Cortes  induftrioufly  threw  in  refledtions  which 
increafed  his  fears  ;  and  with  no  lefs  art  than  ma- 
lice they  called  fuperdition  to  their  aid,  employing 
the  prcdiftions  of  an  adrologer  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  alarm.     All  thefe,  by  their  united  opera- 
tion, produced  the  defired  cfFed.      Velafquez  re- 
pented bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
committed  a  truft  of  fo  much  importance  to  a  per- 
fon  whofe  fidelity  appeared  fo  doubtful,  and  haftily 
difpatched  inftruftions  to  Trinidad,   empowering 
Verdugo,   the  chief  magiftrate  there,    to  deprive 
Cortes  of  his  commiflion.     But  Cortes  had  already 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  gaining  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well 
as  foldicrs  equally  zealous  to  fupport  his  authority, 
he  foothcd  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  molefta- 


•»    tion. 


From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Havana, 
in  order  to  raife  more  foldiers,  and  to  complete 
the  vidtualling  of  his  fleet.  There- feveral  perfons 
of  diftintlioii  entered  into  the  fervice,  and  engaged 
to  fupply  what  provifions  were  ftill  wanting ;  but 
as  it  was  ncccflary  to  allow  rthcm  fome  time  for 
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performing  what  they  had  promifed,  Velafquez,  booh 
fenfible  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man 
of  whom  he  had  fo  openly  difcovered  his  diftruft, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  interval,  which  this  un- 
avoidable delay  afforded,  in  order  to  make  one 
attempt  more  to  wreft  the  command  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Ver- 
dugo's  condufb,  accufing  him  either  of  childilh 
facility,  or  of  manifelt  treachery,  in  fuffering 
Cortes  to  cfcape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard 
acainft  a  fecond  difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon 
of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  in- 
jiinftion^-  t  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor 
in  that  c-:.. /^>  inftantly  to  arreft  Cortes,  to  fend 
him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  (Irong  guard,  and 
to  countermand  the  failing  of  the  armament  until 
he  fliould  receive  farther  orders.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
aflift  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him 
in  charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  his  meflen- 
ger,  a  Francifcan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  fecrctly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interefting  tranfac- 
tion  to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the 
fame  order,  who  aded  as  chaplain  to  the  expedi- 
tion. 
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Cortes,   forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  corte»  d*. 
to  take    precautions   for   his    own   fafety.      His  fciiemes,and 

can.  PL    i    c  c  '         continues  hi* 

rrit  Itep  was  to  had  lome  pretext  tor  removing  p-epara- 
from  the  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of 
great  merit,    but  in   whpm,    ©n  account  of  his 
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)B  O'O  %  known  attachment  to  Vclafqucz,    he  could  not 
confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  jun^iture.    I^el 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  veiicl,  dsftined  to  I 
cake  on  board  fome  /provifions  in  a  fmsill  harbour 
>beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  fute  of  his  | 
flbfence,  without  feeming  to  fufpecl  his  fidelity,  j 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  conceal«l 
ithe  intentions  of  Vclafquez  from  his  troops ;  and 
us  officers  and  -foldiers  were  equally  impatient  to 
iet  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which 
moft  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes,  they 
expre0ed  their  aftonifhment   and  indignation  at 
that  illiberal  jealoufy,  to  which  the  governor  m  \ 
about  to  facriiice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  g& 
neral,  but  all  their  fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and 
wealth.    With  one  voice  they   intreatcd  that  he  I 
would  not  abandon  the  important  ftation  to  which 
lie  had  fuch  a  good  title.      They  conjured  him| 
not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  fol- 
lowed with  fuch  well-founded  confidence,  and  of- 
fered to  filed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  main- 
taining his  authority.     Cortes  was  eafily  induced  to  I 
comply  with  what  he  himfelf  fo  ardently  defired. 

>.He  fwore  that  he  would  never  dcfert  foldiers  who  I 
had  given  him  fuch  a  fignal  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  promifed  inftantly  to  conduft  them  to| 
that  rich  country,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  ob- 

-  jedt  of  their  thoughts  and  wilhes.     This  declaration  | 
was  received  with  tranfports  of  military  applaufe, 
accompanied  with  threats  and  imprecations  againitl 
all  who  (hould  prefume  to  call  in  queftion  theju- 
18  '  rirdidiool 
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rifdiflion  of  their  general,  or  to  obftruft  theexecu-  book 
tion  of  his  defigns. 


Vol.  II. 


«  See  NOTE  LXXUI. 
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Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure:  Jj.'^J 
but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  tiie 
iinited  effort  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  Cuba ; 
though  every  fettlement  had  contributed  its  quota 
of  men  and  provifions  -,  though  the  governor  had 
laid  out  coniiderable  fums,  and  each  adventurer 
Kad  exhaufted  his  (lock,  or  drained  his  credit,  tlie 
poverty  of  the. preparations  was  fuch  as  muft  afto- 
1  ni(h .  the  prefent  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  refem- 
blance  to  ah  armament  deftined  for  the  conqueft 
of  a  great  empire.  The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven 
veflels ;  the  largeft  of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  fe- 
verity  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  reft  fmall  open 
barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  fix  hundred  and 
feventeen  men;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight 
belonged  to  thfe  land  fervice,  and  a  hundred  and 
nine  were  feamen  or  artificers.  The  foldiers  were 
Idivided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the 
[number  of  the  fliips  •,  to  each  of  which  Cortes  ap- 
Ipointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  htm  the  coni- 
Imand  of  the  vefi*el  while  at  fea,  and  of  the  mea 
Iwhen  on  (hore  ".  As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among 
[the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a 
Ifew  battalions  of  regularly  difciplined  infantry, 
■only  thirteen  foldiers  were  armed  with  /nulkets. 
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B  o,  o  K  thirty -two  were  crofs-bow-men,  and  the  reft  had 
fwords  and  fpears.  Inftead  of  the  ufual  defenfivc 
armour,  which  muft  have  been  cumberlbme  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  foldiers  wore  jackets  quilted 
with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the  Spa.  | 
niards  to  be  a  fufficient  protedion  againft  the  wea- 
pons of  the  Americans.  Thty  had  only  fixtecn 
horfes,  ten  fmall  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets'", 


feb.10,1519. 

Uis  depar* 
ture  from 
Cuba. 


With  this  flender  and  ill-provided  train  did 
Cortes  fet  fail,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch 
whofe  dominions  were  more  extenfivc  than  all  the 
kingdoms  fubjeft  to  the  Spanilh  crown.  As  reli- 
gious  enthufiafm  always  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of 
adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combina- 
tion (till  more  ftrange,  united  with  avarice,  in 
prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprifes,  a 
large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their  ftandards,  with 
this  infcription,  Let  us  follov}  the  crcfs^  for  mk 
this  Jign  we  Jhall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers 
animated  with  both  thefe  paffions,  that  no  lefs 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they 
were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Chrift' 
ian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet  out,  noil 
with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon  dan- 
#gerous  lervices,  but  with  that  confidence  whichl 
arifes  from  '  '^urity  of  fuccefs,  and  certainty  of  tli<| 
divine  prote     jn. 


♦"  B.  Diaz,  c,  19. 
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As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  book 


V. 


place  which  Grijalva  had  vifited,  he  ftecrcd  di- 
rcfdy  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  Toi.'cl't'nt 
had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Agui-  °"'"' ' 
lar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  pri- 
jfoncr  among  the  Indians.  1  man  was  perfedtly 
acquainted  with  a  dialed  of  tht..  language,  unL^-- 
ftood  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  pof- 
feiTing  befides  a  confiderable  (hare  of  prudence 
and  fagacity,  proved  extremely  ufeful  as  an  inter- 
preter. From  Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  M!irch4. 
river  of  Tabafco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  bafco.' 
friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of 
finding  gold  in  the  fame  abundance ;  but  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  natives,  from  fome  unknown  caufe, 
Iwas  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours 
to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  conftrained  to 
have  recourfe  to  violence.  Though  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  ex- 
traordinary courage,  they  were  routed,  with  great 
llaughter,  in  feveral  fucceffive  adions.  The  lofs 
which  they  fuftained,  and  ftill  more  the  aftonilh- 
mcnt  and  terror  excited  by  the  deftrudlive  effedt 
lof  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of 
|ihe  horfes,  humbled  their  fierce  fpirits,  and  in- 
duced them  to  fue  for  peace.  They  acknow- 
jicdged  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  and  ^ 
granted  Cortes  a  fupply  of  provifions,  with  a  pre- 
ent  of  cotton  garments,  fome  gold,  and  twenty 
female  flaves '. 


*  See  NOTE  LXXIV. 
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BOOK  Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weflward, 
c  ■/■  mj  keeping  as  near  the  ftiorc  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
Arrives  at    obfefve  the  country ;  but  cou' J  difcover  no  pro. 

St.  Juan  do  '  ,  .  'I 

uiua.  per  place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juanl 

April  2.     ^g  uiua  ^,     As  he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large 
canoe,    full  of  people,    among   whom  were  twoj 
who  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diftinftiOn,  approach- 
ed his  ihip,  wirh  Hgns  of  peace  nnd  amity.     Tbeyi 
came  on  board  without  fear  or  didruft,  and  ad- 
drelTed  him  in  a  moft  refpedtful  manner,  but  in  d 
language  altogether  unknc         to  Aguilar.     Cortes  I 
was  in  the  utmoH:  perplexity  and  diitrefs,  at  anj 
event  of  which  he  inftantly  forefaw  all  the  confe- 
quences,  and  already  felc  the  hefitation  and  uncer-{ 
tainty  with  which  he  ftould  carry  on  the  great 
fchemes  which    he   meditated,    if,    in   his  tranf- 
aflions  with  the  natives,  he  muft  depend  entirely! 
upon  fuch  an  imperfeft,  ambiguous,  and  conjee- 
tural  mode  of  communication,  as  the  ufe  of  fignsj 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  this  embarraffingl 
fituation  :     a  fortunate    accident    extricated  hi 
when   h'rs  own  fagacity    could   have    contributed! 
little  towards  his  relief.     One  of  the  female  flaves,| 
whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Ta- 
bafco,    happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  firft  inter-] 
view  between  Cortes  and  his  new  guefls.    She  per- 
ceived .  his  diftrefs,    as   well  as  the   confufion  ofl 
Aguilar ;     and   as    Ihe   perfedlly  underftood  thel 
Mexican  language,  fhe  explained  what  they  hadl 

**  B.  Diaz.  c.  31—36.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  18—23.    He^| 
tera,  dec.  2,  lib.  iv.  Cr  ii,  &c, 
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fdldin  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  book 
I  acquainted.  This  woman,  known  afterwards  by  i_  ,-^ 
[the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes  a  con-  *^''' 
Ifpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World, 
Iwhere  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by 
Ifmall  caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftruments,  was 
Iborn  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  em- 
Ipire.  Having  been  fold  as  a  Have  in  tlie  early  part 
lof  her  life,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  Ihe  fell 
linto  the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans,  and  had  refided 
[long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  lah- 
Iguage,  without  lofing  the  ufe  of  her  own.  Though 
lit  was  both  tedious  and  troublefome  to  converfe 
Iby  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters, 
ICortes  was  fo  highly  pleated  with  having  difco- 
Ivered  this  method  of  carrying  on  fome  inter- 
Icourfe  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he 
ms  determined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  tranfports 
lof  his  joy  he  conlidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpolition 
|of  Providence  in  his  favour  K 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom  he  Lands  hit 
Ihad  received  on  board  of  his  (hip  were  deputies  "^^^' 
from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  entrufted, 
with  the  government  of  that  province,  by  a  great 
hionarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that 
they  were  fent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were 
|in  vifiting  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him  what  af- 

'  B.  Diaz.  c.  37,  38,  39,     Gomara  Cron.  c.  25,  26,    Her- 
|rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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B  0^0  K  fiftance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue  hi?  I 
voyage.     Cortes,   ftruck  with  the  appearance  of| 
thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  meflage,! 
afflired  them,  in  refpecT^.fol  terms,  that  he  approacnJ 
cd  their  country  with  moft  friendly  fentiments,  and 
came  to  propofe  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfiire  of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  | 
would  unfold  more  fully,    in  perfon,  to  the  go- 
vernor  and  the  general.     Next  morning,  without  I 
waiting  for  any  anfwer,  he  landed  his   troops,  his 
horfes,    and  artillery*,    and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  | 
fortify  his  camp.     The  natives,  inftead  of  oppof. 
ing  the  entrance  of  thofe  fatal  giiefts  into  their  I 
country,  aflifted  them  in  ::il  their  operations,  with 
an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  rcafon 
to  repent, 

Hisfirftin-        Next  day,    Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the 

tervit'vv  with  ^  .  ^  /■>         \ 

^Je^Mexi-     Spanirti  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes 
confidering    them    as    the    minifters    of   a  great 
monarch,    entitled  to  a  degree  of  attiention  vcry| 
'  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  were  ac- 
euftomed   to   pay   to    the  petty    Caziques,   with  I 
whom  they  had  intercourfe  in  the  ifles,  received 
them  with  much  formal  ceremony.     He  informed 
them,    that   he  came   as   ambaflador  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria,   king  of  Caftile,    the  greatcft| 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  and  was  intruded  with  pro^ 
pofitions  of  fuch  moment,  that  he  could  impart  I 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma  him- 

m 


cans. 
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felf,  and  therefore  required  them  to  condu(!it  him,  b  0^0  k 
without  lofs  of  time,    into  the  prcfencc  of  their 
mailer.     The  Mexican  officers  could  not  conceal 
their  uneafinefs  at  a  requeft,  which  they  knew  would 
be  difagreeable,    and    which   they  forefaw  might 
prove  extremely  embarralTing  to  their   fovereign, 
whofe  mind  had  been  filled  with  many  difquieting 
apprehenfions,  ever  fince  the  former  appearance  of 
the  Spaniards  on  his  coafts.     But  before  they  at- 
tempted to  diflliade  Cortes  from  infilling  on  this 
demand,  th'.y  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will, by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  pre- 
fents,    which,    as  humble  flaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.     They  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  confifted  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of 
plumes  of  various  colours,    and   of  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver,    to   a   confiderable   value  *,     the 
workmanlhip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious 
as  the  materials  were  rich.     The  difplay  of  thefe 
produced  an  cfftd:  very  different  from  what  the 
Mexicans  intended.     Inftead  of  fatisfying,    it  in- 
crcafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to  become  mailers  of 
a  country  which  abounded  with  fuch  precious  pro- 
dudions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly  liften  with  pa- 
tience to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teu- 
liie  employed   to  diflliade  him  from  vifiting  the 
capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone  he  in- 
filled on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  a  per« 
ibnal  audience  of  their  fovereign.      During  this 
interview,  fgmc  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexi- 
f  i  R  4  c^ 
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B  ^y^  '^  can  chic'i's,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  ddi. 

ncating,  upon  white  cotton  clotlis,  figure  '^  of  tlie 

fliips,  tiic  horfcs,    tlic  artillery,    the  Ibldicrs,  and 

whatever   clll*   attradted    their   eyes,    as    fimgular. 

When   Cortes   oblervcd   this,    and  was   informed 

that  thefe  pidurcs  were  to   be  fcnt  to  Montezuma, 

in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively   idea  of 

the  (Irange  and  wonderful  objeds  now  prclcntcd 

to  their  view,  than  any  words  could  communicate, 

he  refolved  to  render  the  reprefentation  ftill  more 

animated   and  interefting,    by  exhibiting  fuch  a 

fpedacle   as   might   give   both    them    and    their 

monarch  an  awful  impreflion  of  the  extraordinary 

prowefs  of  his  followers,  and  the  irrefillible  force 

of  their    arms.      The    trumpets,    by    his    order, 

founded   an   alarm  ;    the  troops,    in  a   moment, 

formed  in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  performed 

fuch  martial  exercifes  as  were  beft  fuited  to  difplay 

the  efFed:  of  their  different  weapons  j  the  horfe,  in 

various  evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their  agility 

and   ftrength ;    the  artillery  pointed  towards  the 

thick  woods  which  furrounded  the  camp,  were  fired, 

and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  trees.    The 

Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  filent  amazement, 

which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  ftruck  with  ob- 

jefts,  which  are  both  awful  and  above  its  compre- 

henfion.     But,   at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon, 

many  of  them  fled,  fome  fell  to  the  ground,  and 

all  were  fo  much  confounded  at  the  fight  of  men 

whofe  power  fo  nearly  refemblcd  that  of  the  gods, 

that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compofe  and  re- 

affurc 
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afllire  them.     The  painters  had  now  many  new  book 
objeds  on  which  to  exercifc  their  art,  and  they  put  \_.—J~m^ 
their  fancy  on  the  ftretch  in  order  to  invent  figures       *^'** 
and  Tymbols  to  reprelcnt  the  extraordinary  thing* 
which  they  had  feen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Negocia. 
Montezuma  with  thofe  pidlures,  and  a  full  acco  mt  Mo"nte'^l»- 
of  every  thing  that  had  pafled  fince  the  arrival  of  ""*' 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  fent  a  prefent 
of  Ibme  European  ciiriofities  to  Montezuma,  which, 
I  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be 
acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The 
Mexican  monarchs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  in- 
formation of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of 
their  exten five  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement 
in  police,  unknown,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They 
had  couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations  along  the 
principal  roads ;  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agi- 
lity by  a  regular  education,  and  relieved  one  an- 
other at  moderate  diftances,  they  conveyed  intel- 
ligence with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  J.c  ca- 
pital in  which  Montezuma  refided  was  above  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Ulua, 
Cortes's  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  a  few  days. 
The  fame  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with 
the  Spaniards,  were  employed  to  deliver  this  an- 
fwer;  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the  deter- 
mination of  their  mafter  was  to  all  the  fchemes  and 
wilhes  of  the  Spanifh  commander,  they  would  not 
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venture  to  make  it   known  until  they  had  prc- 
vioufly  endeavoured  to  foothe  and  mollify  him. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  renewed  the  negociation, 
by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hunrred  Indians,  loaded 
with  prefents  fent  to  him  by  Montezuma.     The 
magnificence  of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a  great 
monarch,    and   far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards    had    hitherto    formed    of   his    wealth. 
They  were  placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground, 
in  fuch  order,  as  Ihewed  them  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage.    Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with  ad- 
miration, the  various  manufadures  of  the  country, 
cotton  fluffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  delicate  texture, 
as  to  refemble  filk  ;  piflures  of  animals,  trees,  and 
other  natural  objedts,  formed  with  feathers  of  dif. 
ferent   colours,    difpofed  and  mingled    with  fuch 
ikill  and  elegance,    as  to  rival  the  works  of  the 
pencil  in   truth   and  beauty   of   imitation.      But 
what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  mafTive  gold  re- 
prefenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver,  an  emblem 
of  the   moon  ".     Thefe  were   accompanied  with 
bracelets,    colla*:3,    rings,    and   other  trinkets  of 
gold  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  what 
the  country  afforded,  with  fome  boxes  filled  with 
pearls,   precious   ftones,    and  grains  of  gold  un- 
wrought,    as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines 
or    rivers.      Cortes   received    all    thefe    with  an 
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appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  mo-  book 
narch  by  whom  they  were  beftowed.     But  when  u.  -/■  ^ 
the  Mexicans,  prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him,  F6ibfd%or- 
that  their  mafter,  though  he  defired  him  to  accept  proachl^ 
of  what  he  had  lent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  "**'  *  * 
monarch  whom  Cortes  reprefentcd,  would  not  give 
Ills  confent   that  foreign   troops  Ihould  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue 
longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanilh  general  de- 
clared, in  a  manner  more  refolute  and  peremptory 
than  formerly,  that  he  mud  infill  on  his  firft  de- 
mand, as  he  could  not,  without  dilhonour,  return 
to  his  own  country,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the 
prefence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
yifit  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign.     The  Mexicans* 
aftonilhed  at  feeing  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  that 
Tvill,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  confider  as 
fupreme  and  irrtfiftible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating 
their  country  into  an  open  rupture  with  fuch  for- 
midable enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promile, 
that  he  would  not  move  from  his  prefcnt  camp, 
until  the  return  of  a  meflenger,  whom  they  fent  to 
Montezuma  for  farther  inftru(ftions  ", 


The  iirmnefs  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  state  «f  the 
original  propofal,   (hould  naturally  have  brought  empire  at 
the  negociation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a 
fpeedy  ifliie,  as  it  feemed  to  leave  the  Mexican 
monarch  no  choice,  but  cither  to  receive  him  with 

■  B.  Diaz.  c.  39,    Gomara  Cron.  c.  27.    Hcrrcra,  dec.  2, 
lib,  V.  c.  5,  6, 
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K  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  openly 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have 
been  expeded  from  a  haughty  prince  in  poffefllon 
of  extenfivc  power.  The  Mexican  empire,  at  this 
period,  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which  no  fo. 
ciety  ever  attained  in  lb  fhort  a  period.  Though 
it  had  fubfifted,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  ex- 
tended from  the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  terri- 
tories ftretching,  with  fome  fmall  interruption,  above 
five  hundred  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  from  north  tofouth,  comprehend- 
ing provinces  not  inferior  in  fertility,  population,  and 
opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were 
warlike  and  enterprifing  ;  the  authority  of  the  mo« 
narch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  confiderable, 
If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been  fud- 
denly  aflembled  in  fuch  an  empire,  Montezuma 
had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped 
on  a  barren  unhealthy  coaft,  unfupported  by  any 
ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  deftitute  of 
provifions,  it  feeras  to  be  impoflible,  even  with  all 
the  advantages  of  their  fupeiior  difcipline  and  arms, 
that  they  could  have  ftood  the  (hock,  and  they 
muft  either  have  perifhed  in  fueh  an  unequal  con- 
teft,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprife. 


Chsrafter  of 
tf»e  mo- 
carch. 


As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to 
take  this  fpirited  part,  his  own  difpofitions  were 
fuch  as  feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it. 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican 
Iceptre,    he    was    the   mod    haughty,    the  moft 
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violent,  and  the  molt  impatient  of  controul.  His  book 
fubjeds  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  u.-»^^ 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed  '^'*' 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  imprcfled 
with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as  com- 
manded their  refpedt ;  and,  by  many  vidlories  over 
the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the  dread  of  his  armsi 
and  had  added  feveral  confiderable  provinces  to 
his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents  might  be 
fuited  to  the  tranfactions  of  a  ftate  fo  imperfedly 
polifhed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  fufficient  to 
condu6t  them  while  in  their  accuftomed  courle, 
they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjunAure  fd 
extraordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to 
judge  with  the  difcernment,  or  to  a6t  with  the  de- 
cifion,  requifite  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  Hisperpirx. 
on  his  coalt,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of  timidity  ror  upoi!Yti« 
and  embarrafTment.     Inftead  of  taking  fuch  refo-  span'lSsf* 
Unions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  power,  or 
the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  in- 
fpired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hefita- 
tion  which  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  his  meaneft 
courtiers.      The    perplexity  and  difcompofure  of 
Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occafion,  as  well  as 
the  general  difmay  of  his  fubjefls,  were  not  owing 
wholly  to  the  impreflion  which  the  Spaniards  had 
made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  arid  the 
terror  of  their  arms.     Its  origin  may  be  traced  up 
to  a  more  remote  fourcci    There  was  an  opinionr, 
'     '  ,     ■         •  if 
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B  o  o  K  if  wc  may  believe  the  earlieft  and  moil  authentic 
Spanifh  hiftorians,    almoft  univerfal    among   the 
Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  im. 
pending  over  tljeir  heads,  from  a  race  of  formi- 
dable  invaders  who  (hould  come  from  regions  to. 
wards  the  rifmg  fun,  to  overrun  and  defolate  their 
country.     Whether  this  difquieting  apprehenfion 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  fome  natural  calamity 
which  had  afflidted  that  pan  of  the  globe,  and  inr 
prefled  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  fuperfti. 
tious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an 
imagination  accidentally  fuggefted  by  the  aftonifii- 
ment  which  the  firft  fight  of  a  new  race  of  men 
occafioned,  it  is  impoflible  to  determine.    But  as 
the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than 
any  people  in  the  New  World,    they  were  more 
deeply  afTcdled  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  whom  their  credulity  inftantly  reprefentcd 
as  the  inftruments  deftined  to  bring  about  this  fa- 
tal revolution  which  they  dreaded.     Under  thofe 
circumftances,    it  ceafes  to   be  incredible  that  a 
handful  of  adventurers  fliould  alarm  the  monarch 
of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  fubjeds ". 


Continue*  to 
negbciate. 


Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  imprcf- 
fion,  when  the  meflenger  arrived  from  the  Spanilh 
camp  with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  :he  {{rang- 
ers, adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refufcd  to  obey 

t  •  Cortes  Relatione  Seconda,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  234,  235. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
Gomara  Cren«  c.  66.  92.  144. 
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ihc  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Monte-  b  00  k 
zuma  afTumed  fome  degree  of  relblution,  and,  in  ^  ■  ^ ^  .j 
a  tranfport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  un-      '5'^' 
accuftomed  to  meet  with   any  oppofition   to   his 
will,  he  threatened  to  facrifice  thofe  prefumptuous 
men  to   his   gods.     But  his   doubts  and    fears 
quickly  returned,  and  inftead  of  ilTuing  orders  to 
carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he  again  called  his 
minifters  to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.     Feeble 
and  temporizing  meafures  will  always  be  the  refult 
when   men  afiemble   to   deliberate   in  a  fituation 
where  they  ought  to  a£t.    The  Mexican  counfel- 
lors  took  no  effeftual  meafure  for  expelling  fuch 
troublefome  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with  if- 
fuing  a  more  poficive  injun(5lion,   requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country  *,  but  this  they  prepofteroufly 
accompanied   with   a   prefent   of  fuch  value,    as 
proved  a  frelh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,    the   Spaniards  were  not  without  Annittyand 
folicitude  or  a  variety    of  fentiments,    in  delibe-  Ss*^of"*the 
rating  concerning  their  own  future  condufl.    From  ^^^"'"'  *' 
rhat  they  had  already  fee'>i,  many  of  them  formed 
luch  extravagant   ideas    concerning    the   opulence 
of  the  country,    that,    defpifmg  danger  or  hard- 
fliips,  when  they  had  in  view  treafures  which  ap- 
peared to  be  inexhaufdble,  they  were  eager  to  at- 
tempt the  conquell.     Others,  eftimating  the  power 
of  the  Mexican  empire  by   its  wealth,  and  enu- 
merating the  various  proofs  which  had  occurred  of 
its  being   under  a  well-regulated   admini(lration» 

contended,  « 
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B  c  o  K  contended,  that  it  would  be  an  aft  of  the  wildell 
4,>.>1-^  frenzy  to  attack  fuch  a  ftate  with  a  fmall  body  of 
'^'^'  men,  in  want  of  provifions,  unconnefted  with  any 
ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  the  climate,  and  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their  num* 
ber  p.  Cortes  fecretly  applauded  the  advocates 
for  bold  meafures,  and  cherifhed  their  romantic 
hopes,  as  fuch  ideas  correfponded  with  his  own, 
and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  fchemes  which 
he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  fufpicions 
of  Velafquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  Cortej 
Schemes  of  faw  the  neceflity  of  diffolving  a  connexion  which 
would  obftruft  and  embarrafs  all  his  operations, 
and  watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming 
to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in 
view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  lecure  the 
cfteem  and  afFedlion  of  his  foldiers.  With  hiJ 
abilities  for  command,  it  was  eafy  to  gain  their 
efteem  ;  and  his  followers  were  quickly  fatisficd 
that  they  might  rely,  with  perfefl  confidence,  on 
the  condiift  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was 
it  more  difficult  to  acquire  their  affedion.  Among 
adventurers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank,  and  ferving 
at  their  own  expence,  the  dignity  of  command  did 
not  elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  thofe 
who  a6led  under  him.  Cortes  availed  himfelf  of 
this  freedom  of  intercourfe,  to  infinuate  himfdf 
.into  tlieir  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by 
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well-timed  afts  of  liberality  to  fome,  by  irifpiriug  book 
all  with  vaft  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  v^— ^^-^ 
privately  with  the  natives  'i,  he  attached  the  greater 
part  of  his  foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they 
almofl:  forgot  that  the  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  expence,  of  an- 
other. 

During  thofe    intrigues,    Teutile  arrived  with  "'» adHrefs 
the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  t>iem  on. ' 
it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  dominions ;    and 
when  Cortes,   inftead  of  complying,  renewed  his  ' 

requeft  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,    and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks 
and  geftures  which  ftrongly  cxprelTed  his  furprile 
and  refentment.     Next  morning,  none  of  the  na- 
tives,   who  ufed  to  frequent  the  camp   in  great 
[numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and 
to  bring  in  provifions,    appeared.      All  friendly 
correfpondence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
it  was  expected    every    moment   that    hoftilities 
would  commence.     This,   though  an  e  'ent  that 
might  have    been   forefeen,    occafioned  a  fudden 
confternation  among    the   Spaniards,    which   em- 
Iboldened  the  adherents  of  Velafquez  not  only  to 
Imurmur  and  cabal  againft  their  general,    but   to 
lappoint  one  of  their  number  to  remonftrate  openly 
lagainft  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  conqutlt 
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BO  o  K  of  a  mighty  empire  with  fuch  inadequate  force, 
and  to  urge  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in 
order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  army, 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
whom  the  malcontents  charged  with  this  com- 
mifllon,  delivered  it  with  a  foldierly  freedom  and 
bluntnefs,  afiuring  Cortes  that  he  fpoke  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  whole  army.  He  liftened  to  this  re- 
monftrance  without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  and 
as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wirties  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  receive  a  pro* 
pofition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  fplendid  hopes  and 
fchemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with  fuch 
complacency,  he  carried  his  diflimulation  fo  far  as 
to  feem  to  relinquilh  his  own  meafures  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requeft  of  Ordaz,  and  iflujd  orders 
that  the  army  (hould  be  in  readinefs  next  day  to 
reimbark  for  Cuba»  As  foon  as  this  was  known, 
the  difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threat- 
ened i  the  emiffaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with 
them,  inflamed  their  rage  ;  the  ferment  became 
general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almoft  in  open  mu- 
tiny ;  all  demanding  with  eagernefs  to  fee  their 
commander.  Cortes  was  not  (low  in  appearing; 
when,  with  one  voice,,  officers  and  foldiers  ex- 
preflfed  their  aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  the 
orders  which  they  had  received.  It  was  unworthy, 
they  cried,  of  the  Cafliilian  courage,  to  be  daunted 
at  the  firft  afpedt  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  13/ 
before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they 
were  determined  not  to  relinquifli  an  cnterprife, 

that  I 
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that  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful,  and  which  b 
tended  fo  vifibly  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  intereft  of 
their  country.  Happy  under  his  command,  they 
would  follow  him  with  alacrity  through  every 
danger,  in  queft  of  thofe  fettlements  and  treafures 
which  he  had  fo  long  held  out  to  their  view  -,  but 
if  he  chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  diftindlion  and  opulence 
to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  inftantly  chufe  an- 
other general  to  cond.ift  them  in  that  path  of 
glory,  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  ehter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no 
offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  was  uttered. 
The  fentiments  were  what  he  himfelf  had  infpired, 
and  the  warmth  of  exprefTion  fatisfied  him  that  his 
followers  had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.     He  af- 

fled,  however,  to  be  furprifed  at  what  he  heard, 
declaring  that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embark- 
ing were  ifllied  from  a  perfuafion  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  his  troops  -,  that,  from  deference  to 
what  he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclina- 
tion, he  had  facrificed  his  own  private  opinion, 
which  was  firmly  bent  on  eftablifhing  immedi- 
ately a  fettlement  on  the  fea-coafl:,  and  then  on 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  country  j  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his 
error ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were  ani- 
mated with  the  generous  fpirit  which  breathed  ia 
every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  refume,  with  frelh 
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o  o  K  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted 
not  to  condud  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to 
fiich  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  me lited. 
Upon  this  declaration,  Ihouts  of  applaufe  tcftificd 
the  excefs  of  their  joy.  The  mcafure  feemed  to  be 
taken  with  unanimous  confent ;  fuch  as  fecrctly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclama- 
tions, partly  to  conceal  their  difafFeflion  from  their 
general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 1 
ardice  from  their  fellow -foldiers  '. 


\  I  '  a 


r.Aablinies  a 
form  of  civil 
govcrjimtnt. 


Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to 
reflect,  Corte.'  fet  about  carrying  his  defign  into 
execution.     In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  co- 
lony,   he    aflembled    the  principal  perfons  in  his 
army,  and  by  their  fufFrage  eleded  a  council  and 
magiftrates  in  whom   the  government  was  to  be  I 
vefted.     As  men  naturally  tranfplant  the  inftitu- 
tions  and  forms  of  the  mother-^country  into  their  I 
new  fettlements,  this  was  framed  upon  the  model 
of  a  Spanifh  corporation.     The  magiftrates  were 
diftingui(hed  by  the  fame  names  and  enfigns  of 
office,   and  were  to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurifdidion.  I 
All  the  perfons  chofcn  were  moft  firmly  devoted 
to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument  of  their  election  was 
framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  | 
of  their  dependance  on  Velafquez.     The  two  prin- 
ciples of  avarice  and  enthufiafm,  which  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprifes  in  the  New 

'  C.  Diaz.  c.  40,  41,  42.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  6, 7. 
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World,  feem  to  have  concurred  in  fuggefting  the  b  o  o  ic 
name  which  Cortes  bellowed  on  his  infant  fcttlc- 
mcnt.  He  called  it,  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Crofs  '. 


1517. 


The  firfl:  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  dif-  R«nRn«  iii» 
Itinguifhed  by  a  traniaflion  of  great  moment.  As 
foon  as  it  aflcmblcd,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to 
enter;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  o/pro- 
I  found  refpe«5l,  which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal* 
and  fet  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  authority, 
he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much 
art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flattering  to  perlbns 
hull  entering  upon  their  new  fundtion,  he  obferved, 
that  as  the  fupreme  jurifdidion  over  the  colony 
which  they  had  planted  was  now  veiled  in  this 
court,  he  confidered  them  as  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority, and  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign;  that  accordingly  he  would  communicate  to 
them  what  he  deemed  eflential  to  the  public 
fafety,  with  the  fame  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he  were 
[  addreffing  his  royal  mailer  •,  that  the  fecurity  of  a 
colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire,  whofe  fovfcreign 
had  already  difcovered  his  hollile  intentions,  de- 
pended upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  thefe  upon 
the  fubordination  and  difcipline  preferved  among 
the  troops  •,  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived 
from  a  commilfion  granted  by  the  governor  of 
Cuba  \  and  as  that  had  been  long  fmce  revoked,  the 
lawfulnefs  of  his  jurifdidion  might  well  be  quef- 
tioned  -,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  a6t  upon  a  ^e- 
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BOOK  fcdlive,  or  even  a  dubious  title ;  !.or  could  they 
\_.—C-~  ,_f  trufl  an  army  which  mij^ht  dilputc  the  powers  of 
'^'''  its  general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly 
to  obey  his  orders  i  tiiat,  moved  by  thcle  con- 
fidcrations,  he  now  refigned  all  his  authority  to 
them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  chuff, 
and  power  to  confer  hill  jiirilllit^Uon,  might  ap. 
point  one,  in  the  king's  name,  to  command  the 
army  in  its  future  operations  j  and,  as  for  his  own 
part,  fuch  was  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  mod  cheerfully 
take  up  a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  laid  down 
the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince  his  fellow- 
foldiers,  that  though  accuftomed  to  command, 
he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having 
finifhed  his  difcourfe,  he  laid  the  commifTion  from 
Velafquez  upon  the  table,  and,  after  kifllng  his 
truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief  magiftrate, 
and  withdrew, 


andischofeo      The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  lone, 

duet  juftice  .       . 

and  captain,  as  Cortcs  had  conccrtcd  this  important   meafure 

ijenerai,  * 

with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared  the  other 
members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the  part  which 
he  wifhed  them  to  take.  His  refignation  was 
accepted;  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenour  of  their 
profperity  under  his  condu6t  afforded  the  mofb  fa- 
tisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities  for  command, 
they,  by  their  unanimous  fuffrage,  eleded  him 
chief  juftice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of 
ifts  army,  and  appointed  his  commiffion  to  be  made 

put 
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out  in  the  king's  name,  with  moil:  ample  powers,  b  0^0  k 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal 
pieafure  fliould  be  farther  known.  That  this  deed 
niight  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto, 
the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquaint- 
ed them  with  what  had  been  refolvcd.  The  fol- 
diers,  with  eager  applaufe,  ratified  the  choice  which 
the  council  had  made  j  the  air  refounded  with  the 
name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  Ihed  their  blood 
in  fupport  of  his  authority, 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  AfTerts  Ws 
the  defired  ifTue,  and  fhaken  off  his  mortifying  wuh  vigour, 
(lependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted 
of  the  commiflion,  which  veiled  in  him  fupreme 
jurifdidion,  civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  co- 
lony, with  many  profeffions  of  refpedl  to  the 
council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army.  Together 
with  his  new  command,  he  afllimed  greater  dig- 
nity, and  began  to  exercife  more  extenfive  powers. 
Formerly  he  had  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the 
deputy  of  a  fubjeft ;  now  he  a6led  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  his  fovereign.  The  adherents  of  Ve- 
lafquez,  fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the  effeft 
of  this  change  in  the  fituation  of  Cortes,  could  no 
longer  continue  filent  and  paffive  fpedlators  of  his 
aftions.  They  exclaimed  openly  againft  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  againft 
thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  inftantly 
perceiving  the  neceflity  of  giving  a  timely  check 
to  fqch  feditious  difcourfe  by  fome  vigorous  mea- 
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BOOK,  fure,  arreftcd  Ordaz,  Efcudero,  and  Velafquez  de 

V  • 

Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  fadion,  and  fent 
them  prifoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains. 
Their  dependants,  aftonifhed  and  overawed,  re- 
mained  quiet  •,  and  Cortes,  more  defirous  to  re- 
claim than  to  punifh  his  prifoners,  who  were  offi. 
ccrs  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendlhip  with 
fuch  afliduity  and  addrels,  that  the  reconciliation 
was  perfei5lly  cordial  j  and,  on  the  moft  trying  oc- 
cafions,  neither  their  connedlion  with  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
Iwerve,  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  in- 
tereft  %  In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negociations 
at  this  critical  conjunclure,  which  decided  with  re- 
fpefl  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed 
much  of  his  fuccefs'to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he 
diftributed  with  a  liberal  hand  both  among  his 
friends  and  his  opponents  \ 

His  friend-  CoRTES,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between 
by'thezem-  himfelf  and  his  army  indiffoluble,  by  engaging  it  to 
poa  an  .  j^.^  j^.^  .^  difclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  a<5ls  of  difobedience 
iohis  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to 
quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and 
advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  an  event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  feafonable.  Some 
Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  myfterious 

«  B.  Pwz.  c.  4?,  43.    Comara  Cron.  c.  30,  31.    Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  V.  c.  7. 
*  B.  Diaz.  c.  44. 
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manner,  were  introd'jced  into  his  prefence.  He  b 
found  that  they  were  fcnt  with  a  proffer  of  friend- 
ihip  from  the  cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable 
•  ,wn  at  no  great  (^iflance  ;  and  from  their  anfwers 
to  a  variety  of  queftions  which  he  put  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  ullial  pra6lice  in  every  interview  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  he  gathered,  that  their 
mailer,  though  fubjedl  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  fuch 
dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  pro- 
fpeft  of  deliverance  from  the  oppreffion  under 
which  he  groaned.  On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of 
light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes. 
He  faw  that  the  great  empire  which  he  intended 
to  attack  was  not  united,  nor  its  fovereign  be- 
loved. He  concluded,  that  the  caufes  of  difaf- 
feftion  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but 
that  in  other  corners  there  muft  be  malcontents, 
fo  weary  of  fubjedlion,  or  fo  defirous  of  change, 
as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  any  pro- 
tedor.  Full  of  thofe  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to 
form  a  fcheme,  that  time,  and  more  perfeft  in- 
formation concerning  the  llate  gf  the  country,  en- 
abled him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  moft  gracious  re- 
ception to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promifed  foon  to 
vifit  their  cazique ", 


In  order  to  perforfn  this  promife,  it  was  not  ne-  Marches  to 
Iceffary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  2e'"P<'a"a« 


^  B.  Diaz.  c.  41.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  28* 
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B  o^o  K  fixed  for  his  march.     Some  ofEcers,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  furvey  the  coaft,  having  difcovered  al 
village  named  Qiiiabiflan,    about  forty    miles  tol 
the  northward,    which,    both   on  account  of  thj 
fertility  of  the  foil,    and  commodioufnefs  of  thel 
harbour,  feemed  to  be  a  more  proper  ftation  for  al 
fettlement   than    that   where  v^  he   was    encamped  [ 
Cortes  determined  to  remove  thither.     Zempoalh 
lay  in  his  way,  where  the  cazique  received  him  in 
the  manner  which  he  had  reafon  to  exped  ;  witli 
gifts  and  carefies,  like  a  man  folicitous  to  gain  his 
good-will ;  with  refped  approaching  almoft  to  ado- 
ration, like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deli-i 
verer.      From   him   he  learned  many   particulars 
with  refpect  to  the  character  of  Montezuma,  and' 
the  circumftances  which  rendered  his  dominion  odi- 
ous.     He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him 
with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,    and  fufpicious ;  wlio  I 
treated  his  own  fubjefts  with  arrogance,  ruined  die 
conquered  provinces  by  excefllve  exadtions,  and 
often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters  from  them  by 
violence  ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  vidlims  to  his 
gods  i  the  latter,  to  be  referved  as  concubines  for 
himfelf  or  favourites.     Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  art- 1 
fully  infinuated,  that  one  great  objed  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  vifiting  a  country  fo  remote  from  their  own,  I 
was  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oj^* 
prefled;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  | 
this  interpofition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his 
march  to  Quiabiflan. 
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The  fpot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  b  o  o  k 
I  a  proper  fituation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo  well  u.^>'-^,j 
chofen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out  ground  Buiidsafort, 
Iforatown.  The  houfes  to  be  ere(5led  were  only 
jliutsi  but  thefe  were  to  be  furrounded  with  forti- 
fications, of  fufficient  ftrength  to  refifl:  the  aifauks, 
of  an  Indian  army.  As  the  finifhing  of  thpfe  for- 
tifications was  efiential  to  the  exiftence  of  a  colony, 
and  of  no  lefs  importance  in  profecuting  the  defigns 
which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both 
ill  order  to  fee u re  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  their  communication  with  the  fea,  every  man 
in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  ioldicrs,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himfelf  fetting  them  an 
example  of  a(5livity  and  perfeverance  in  labour. 
The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Qiiiabiflan  lent 
their  aid  ;  and  this  petty  ftadon,  the  parent  of  fo 
many  mighty  fettlements,  was  foon  in  a  ftate  of 

deience". 

■I  \  .i .  .' 

I    While  engap-ed  in  this  neceflary  work,  Co**t,*s  conc'i'd"  a 

o  °    ,  _  '  '  formal  al- 

hid  fever  al  interviews  with  the  caziques  of  Zer.^    ijarxc  with 

^  fever:;!  ca- 

poalla  and  Qiiiabiflan  ;  and  availing  himfelf  ot  "<i*i«, 
their  wonder  and  aftonifliment  at  the  nev/  objcfcs 
which  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually  irupired 
tliem  with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  irrefiftible  in 
arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protection,  they  ven- 
tured to  infult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very 


»  B.Diaz,  c. 45,  46.  48.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  32,  33.  37. 
The  I  ^^"'■"^i  dec.  z.  lib.  y.  c.  8,  g, 
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BOOK  name  of  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  tremble, 
Some  of  Montezuma's  officers  having  appeared  to 
levy  the  ufual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain 
number  of  human   viftims,    as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  prefuming  to  hold  incerconrfc  with 
thofe  flrangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded 
to  leave  his  dominions,  inftead  of  obeying  the  or- 
der,    the  caziques  made  them  prifoners,     treated 
them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  their  fuperfti- 
tion  was  no  lels  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans,   th^y    prepared   to  facrifice  them    to   their 
gods.     From  this  laft  danger  they  were  delivered 
by  the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who  manifeflcJ  the 
utmofl  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed.    The 
two  caziques  having  now  been  puflied  to  an  ad; 
of  fuch  open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of 
lafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  inviolably  to  the 
iSpaniards,  they  foon  completed  their  union  with 
them,   by  formally  acknowledging  themfelves  to 
be  vaflals  of  the  fame  monarch.     Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people 
who  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    They   willingly  fubjeded  themfelves  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cor- 
tes, with  all  their  forces,    in  his  march  towards 
Mexico  ^. 


Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in 


U       I 
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inguiftied  by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  b  0^0  k 
had  been  employed  in  operations,  which,  though 
lefs  fplendid,  were  more  important.  By  his  ad- 
drefs  in  conducting  his  intrigues  with  his  own 
army,  as  well  as  his  fagacity  in  carrying  on  his 
negociations  with  the  natives,  he  had  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  fuccefs.  But  what- 
ever confidence  he  might  place  in  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that 
as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a  doubt- 
ful authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
The  injuries  which  Velafquez  had  received,  were 
fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redrefs  to  their  common  fovereignj  and  fuch  a 
reprefentation,  he  forefaw,  might  be  given  of  his 
condud,  that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  not 
only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  prefent 
rank,  but  fubjeded  to  punifhment.  Before  h* 
began  his  march,  it  was  neceflary  to  take  the 
moft  efFedual  precautions  againft  this  impending 
danger.  "With  this  view  he  perfuaded  the  magi- 
ftraces  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  addrefs  a  let- 
ter to  the  kinp;,  the  chief  obje6t  of  which  was  to 
juftify  their  own  condudt  in  eftablifhing  a  colony 
independant  on  the  jurifdidion  of  Velafquez.  In 
order  to  accomplifh  this,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
trad  from  his  merit,  in  fitting  out  tlie  two  former 
armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  afiiirming 
that  thefe  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers 
who  engaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the 
governor.     They  contend  that  the  fole  objecl  of 
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BOOK  Velafquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  I 
not  to  attempt  the  conqucft  of  New  Spain,  or  to  I 
fettle  a  colony  there.     They  aflert  that  Gortes  ami  i 
the  officers  who  ferved  under  him  had  defrayed  the| 
greater  part  of  the  expence  in  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment.     On  this  account,   they  humbly  requeftedl 
their  fovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  fupreme  com- 
mand  by  his  royal  commiiTion.  That  Charles  might | 
be  induced  to  grant  more  readily  what  they  de. 
manded,  they  give  him  a  pompous  defcription  ofl 
the  country   which  they  had  difcovered;   of  its! 
riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  civilj. 
zation  and    arts;  they    relate   the  progrefs  whiclil 
they  had  already  made  in  annexing  fome  parts  of 
the  country  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  tothecrownl 
of  Caftile;  and  mention  the  fchemes  which  they  had 
formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertain- 
ed, of  reducing  the  whole  to  fubjeftion  ^     Cortes  i 

y  In  this  letter  it  is  aiTerted,  that  though  a  confiderable | 
number  of  Spaniards  had  been  wounded  in  their  various  en- 
'counters  with  the  people  of  Tauaico,  not  one  of  them  died,, 
and  all  had  recovered  in  a  very  {hort  time.     This  fcems  to| 
confirm  what  I  obferve  in  p.  28O;,  concerning  the  imperfec 
tion  of  the  oftenfive  weapons  ufed  by  the  Americans.    luthial 
letter,  the  hi?  nan  facrifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans  to  their 
deities  ^re  defcribed  minutp:ly,  and  with  great  horrorj  fome  of  I 
the  Spiuii.'.rds,  it  is  faid,  had  been  eye-witnefles  of  thole  bar- 
barous rites.     To  the  letter  is  fubjoined  a  catalogue  and  de- 
fcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  the  emperor.     That  pubiiihedl 
by  Gomara,  Cron.   c.  29.   feems  to  have  been  copied  from 
it.     Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in  his  treiuf«| 
De  infulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  3^^,  Sec. 
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Vimfelf  wrote  in  a  fimilar  drain ;  and  as  he  knew  b  0^0  k 
that  the  Spanifli  court,  accuftomed  to  the  exagger-  ' 
lated  reprefentations  of  every  new  country  by  its 
Idifcoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  fplen- 
id  accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  thefe  v/ere  not  ac- 
icompanied  with  fufh  a  fpecimen  of  what  it  con- 
tained, as  would  excite  an  high  idea  of  its  opu- 
lence, he  folicited  his  foldiers  to  relinquifli  what 
they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  treafures  which 
ad  hitherto  been  colledled,  in  order  that  the  whole 
[might  be  fent  to  the  king.     Such  was  the  afcend- 
Lnt  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and 
fuch  their  own  romantic   cxpedations   of  future 
wealth,  that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  ad- 
venturers was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and 
offered  to  their  fovereign  the  richefl  prefent  that 
\h(\  hitherto    been    tranfmitted    from   the  New 
World  ^.     Portocarrero   and   Montejo,    the   chief 
nwgiftrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry 
this  prefent  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to 
touch  at  Cuba  in  their  palTage  thither  ^ 


U' 


1 1:1 


While   a  veflel  was   preparing   for  their  de-  Aconfpj- 
parture,  an  unexpe(^ed  event  occafioned  a  general  coS^^"' 
alarm.    Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly  attached 
to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated   at   the  profpe;5t  of 
the  dangers  unavoidable  in-  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  with  fuch 
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BOOK  unequal  force,  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  one  of 
U-."  ^  the  brigantines,  and  making  their  efcape  to  Cuba 
'^*''  in  order  to  give  the  governor  fuch  intelhgence 
as  might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  fhip  which 
was  to  carry  the  treafure  and  difpatches  to  Spain, 
This  confpiracy,  though  formed  by  perfons  of 
low  rank,  was  conduced  with  profound  fecrecv; 
but  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
afibciates. 


n 


3" 


He  dertroys       Though  thc  good  fortunc  of  Cortcs  interpofed 
'*    **       fo   fealonably  on  this  occafion,    the  detedtion  of 
this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with  moft  difquiet. 
ing  apprchcnfions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a 
fcheme    which   he    had   long  revolved.     He  per- 
ceived  that  the  Ipirit  of  difafFeftion   (till  lurked 
among  his  troops ;  that  though  hitherto  checked 
by  the  uniform  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  or  i'up. 
prefTed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events 
miglit  occur  which    would  encourage  and  call  it 
forth.     He   obferved,    that    many    of   his    men, 
weary  of  the  fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to  revifi: 
their  fettlements  in  Cuba  ;  and  that  upon  any  ap- 
pearance of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  reverfe 
of  fortune,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  reftrain  them 
from  returning  thither.     He  was  fenfible  that  hij 
forces,  already  too  feeble,»  could  bear  no  diminu- 
tion, and  that  a  very  fmall  defeflion  of  his  fol- 
lowers would  oblige  him   to  abandon  the  entcr- 
14  prife. 
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prife.    After   ruminating   often,  and    with   much  d  o  q  k: 
iblicitude,  upon  thofc  particulars,  he  faw  no  hope 
of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all  poflibility  of  re- 
treat, and   reducing  his   men   to  the  neccffity  of 
adopting  the  fame  relblution  with  which  he  him- 
fclf  was  animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perifh. 
With  this   view,    he    determined  to   deftroy   his 
fleet-,  but  as  he  durft  not  venture  to  execute  fuch 
a  bold  refolution  by  his   fir.gle  authority,  he  la- 
boured to   bring  his   foldiers  to  adopt  his   ideas 
with  refpedl  to  the  propriety  of  this  meafurc.     His 
addrefs  in  accomplifhing  this  was  not  inferior  to 
the  arduous   occafion  in  which  it  was  employed. 
He  perfuaded  fomc,  that  the  (hips  had  fuffered  fo 
much  by  having  been  long  at  f^^a,  as  to  be  aho« 
Igether  unfit  for  fervice  j  to  others  he  pointed  out 
I  what  a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  ftrength  they 
would  derive  from  the  jundion  of  an  hundred  men, 
now  unprofitably  employed  as  failors  -,  and  to  all, 
he  reprelented  the  neceffity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and 
wifhes  upon  what  was  before  them,  without  allow- 
ing the   idea  of   a    retreat    once   to   enter   their 
thoughts.     With  univerfal  confent  the  fliips  were 
drawn  afhore,  and   after  dripping  them  of  their 
llails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever  elie  might 
Ibe  of  ufe,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.     Thus,  froni 
Ian  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
Iparallel  in  hiftory,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily 
confented  to  be  fliut  up  in  a  hoftile  country,  filled 
nth  powerful  and  unknown  nations  -,  and  having 
precluded  every  means  of  efcape,  left  theirfclvcs 
Vol.  II.  T  without 
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BOOK  without  any  rcfourcc  but  their  own  valour  and 
^   .'-^  perfcvcrance  ^ 

Nothing  now  retarded  Corte.s ;  the  alacrity  of 
his  troops  and  the  difpofition  of  his  allies  were 
equally   favourable.     All    the    advan'^ages,    how- 
ever,  derived   from  the  latter,    Jiough   procured 
by   much  afliduity  and   addrcfs,  were  well     gh 
loft  in   a  moment  by  an  indifcreet  I'ally  of  reli- 
gious zcalj  which,    on   many  occafions,   preipi- 
tatcd  Cortes  into  adions  inconfillent  with  the  pru- 
dence that  diftinguilhes   his   charadler.     Thougii 
hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own  fu- 
perftition,  or  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  principles  of  I 
the  Chriftian  faith,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to 
overturn  the  altars  and  to  deftroy  the  idols  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to 
ereft  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Ma^. 
The  people  beheld  this  with   aftonifhment  and 
horror;  the  priefts  excited   them   to  arms ;  but 
fuch  was  the   authority  of  Cortes,  and  fo  great] 
the  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired, 
that  the  commotion  was  appeafed  without  blood- 
Ihed,  and  concord  perfcilly  re-eftabli(hed  ^ 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoallaonthe| 
fixteenth  of  Auguft,  with  five  hundred  men,  fif- 

•»  Relat.  di  Cortes.  Ramuf.  Ui.  225.    B.  Diaz,  c.  57,58' 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  I4. 
"  B.  Diaz,  c,  41,  42.     Hcirera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c,  ?,  4 
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teen  liorfe,  and  fix  field-pieces.  The  reft  of  his  a  o  o  k 
troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch  as  Irom  age  or 
intirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  adive  fervice,  he  lefc  as 
a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  intereft.  The  cazique  of  Zcm- 
poalla  fupplied  him  with  provifions,  and  with  two 
hundred  of  thofe  Indians  called  Tamemes,  whole 
office,  in  a  country  where  tame  animals  were  un- 
known,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  perff  ^  all 
fervile  labour.  They  were  a  great  relit  j  the 
Spanilh  foldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged, 
not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  ofl^ered 
likevvife  a  confiderable  body  of  his  troops,  but 
Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred  •,  taking 
care,  however,  to  chufe  perfons  of  fuch  note  as 
might  prove  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
maftcr.  Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his 
progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Tlaf- 
cala.  The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a  warlike 
people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with 
the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though  lefs  civi- 
lized than  the  fubjefts  of  Montezuma,  they  were 
advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  na- 
tions of  America,  whofe  manners  we  have  de- 
fcribed.  They  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
agricukure;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns  •,  they  were 
|notftrangers  to  fome  fpecies  of  commerce  •,  and  in 
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K  the  imperfed  accounts  of  their  inflitutions  anJ 
laws,  tranfmirted  to  us  by  the  early  Spaniih  writers! 
we  dilcern  traces  both  ot  ditlributive  juftice  and 
criminal  jurifdidion,  in  their  interior  police.    Bu 
ilill,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incoml 
plcte,  and  as  they  depended  for  fubfiftence  not  on 
agriculture  alone,  but  trufted  for  it,  in  a  greal 
nieafure,  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  thj 
qualities  natural  to  men  in  this  ilate.     Like  then 
they  were  fierce  and  revengeful  •,  like  them,  to 
they  were  high-fpirited  and  independent.    In  conj 
fequence  of  the  former,  they  were  involved  in  perJ 
petual  hoUilities,  and  had  but  a  (lender  and  oca] 
fional  intercourfe  with  neighbouring  ftates.    ThJ 
latter  infpired  them  with  fuch  deteftation  of  ferviJ 
tude,  that  they  not  only  refufed  to  (loop  to  a  foJ 
reign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obltinate  and  fuc-| 
cefsful  conteft  in  defence  of  their  liberty  againfl 
the  fuperior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  -^ 
they  guarded    with  equal  fblicitude  againd  do-| 
mcftic  tyranny ;    and  difdaining  to  acknowlrdgel 
any  mafter,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and  limited] 
jurifdidion  of  a  council  cleded  by  their  fevcral] 
tribes. 


Hi3  war 
with  the 
TlaTcalant. 


Cortes,  though  he  had   received  informatio 
concerning  the   martial  character  of  this  people,! 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  profeflions  of  delivering! 
the  oppreffed  from  the   tyranny  of  Montezuma, 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  thcl 
17  example  I 
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xample  of  their  ancient  allies   the  Zempoallans,  bo  o  k 
(litrht  induce  the  Tlafcalans  to  grant  him  a  friendly 
tception.     In  order  to  difpofe  them  to  this,  four 
fcmpoallans  of  great  eminence  wei-e  fent  ambaf- 
dors,  to   requeft,  in   his   name,  and   in   that  of 
heir  caziqut,  that  they  would   permit  the  Spa- 
Liards  to   pafs   through  the  territories  of  the  rc- 
lublic  in  their  way  to  Mexico.    But  inftead  of  the 
fevourable  anfwer  which  was  expefted,  the  Tlaf- 
te  feized   the   ambaflfadors,  and,  without   any 
Iffgard  to  their  public  charafter,  made   prepara- 
lions  for  facrificing   them  to  their  gods.     At  the 
|fame  time,  they  aflembled  their  troops,  in  order 
loppofe  thole  unknown  invaders,  if  they  fhould 
littempt  to  make  their  paflage  good  by  force   of 
ros.    Various  motives  concurred  in  precipitating 
khe  Tlafcalans  into  this  refolution.    A  fierce  peo- 
b!e,  fhut  up  within  its  own  narrow  precinds,  and 
little  accuftomed  to  any  intercourfe  with  foreign- 
ers, is  apt  to  confider  every  ftranger  as  an  enemy, 
m  is  eafiiy  excited  to  arms.     They  concluded, 
jfrom  Cortes's  propofal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in 
k  capital,  that,  notwithllanding   all   his   profef- 
ifions,   he   courted   the  friendfhip   of  a   monarch 
jwhom  they  both  hated  and  feared.     The  impru- 
dent zeal  of  Cortes   in  violating  the  temples  in 
IZempoalla,  filled  the  Tlafcalans  with  horror ;  and 
las  they  were  no  lets  attached  to  their  fuperftition 
Ithan  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were 
fnipaiient  to  avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  ac- 
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BOOK  qnire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them,  as  viftimsj 
thofe  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars  •,  the  Spaniards,  from  the  fmallnefs  0^ 
their  number,  were  objedls  of  contempt  •,  they  had 
not  yet  meafqred  their  own  ftrength  with  thofd 
new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  fuperioj 
rity  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  difj 
cipline. 


Aug.  50. 
Succcfb  of  it. 


Cortes,  after  waiting  fom.e  days,  in  vain,  foj 
the  return  of  his  ambafladors,  advanced  into  thej 
Tlafcalan  territories.     As  the  refolutions  of  peoplq 
who  delight   in   war  are   executed   with   no  lefj 
promptitude   than   they    are    formed,    he   found 
troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppofe  him.    They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the 
firfl:  encounter,  wounded  fome  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  killed  two  horfes ;  a  lofs,  in  their  fituationj 
of  great  moment,  becaufe  it  was  irreparable.  Fron 
this   fpecimen  of  their  courage,   Cortes   faw  tlie 
neceflity  of  proceeding  with  caution.     His  army 
marched   in   clofe  order  j    he  chofe  the  ftationd 
where   he  halted,    with    attention,    and    fortifiedl 
every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.    During  fourJ 
teen  days  he  was  expofed  to  almoft  uninterrupted 
aflaults,  the  Tlafcalans  advancing  with  numerous 
armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forin!;,| 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverance  to  whichl 
the  Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New! 
Woild.     The    Spanilh   hillorians   defcribe  thofej 
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jjjccefllve  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  b  o  o  ic 
u  minute  detail  of  particulars,  mingling  many  ex-  v»i^/— ^ 
aggeratcd  and  incredible  circumftances  \  with  fuch      **''* 
Li  are  real  and   marvellous.    But  no  power  oif 
words  can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat  intereft- 
ing,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger ;  and 
when  the  narrative   clofes  with    an    account  of 
Uoufands  (lain  on  the  one  fide,  while  not  a  fingle 
perfon  falls  on  the  other,  the  mod  laboured  defcrip^ 
dons  of  the  previous  difpofition  of  the  troops,  or 
of  the  various  viciflitudes  in  the  engagement,  com- 
jinand  no  attention. 

There   are  fome  circumftances,    howevrr,    in  someQngu. 

, .  ,  .    ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  lar  circum- 

this  war,  which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice,  ftances  in  it, 
as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of  the 
people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors. 
Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought  into  the  field  fuch 
vaft  armies  as  appear  fufEcient  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to  make  any 
impreflion  upon  their  fmall  battalion.  Singular 
as  this  may  feem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The 
Tlafcalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like 
all  unpolifhed  nations,  ftrangcrs  to  military  order 
and  difcipline,  and  loft  in  a  great  meafore  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuofity  of  their  attack,  by 
their  conftant  folicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and 
wounded.     This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a 


<•  See  NOTE  LXXVIII. 
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Book  fentiment  of  tendcrnei's  natural  to  the  human  mind 
and  llrengthcned  by  anxiety  to  prcferve  the  bodied 
of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by  their 
enemies,  was  univcrfal  among  the  people  of  New 
Spain.  Attention  to  this  pious  office  occupied 
them,  even  during  the  heat  of  combat  %  broke 
their  union,  and  diminilhed  the  force  of  the  im- 
preflion  which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint 
effort. 


Not  only  was  their  fupcriority  in  number  ot 
liitle  avail,  but  the  imperfedion  of  their  military 
weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  meafure 
inoffenfive.  After  three  battles,  and  many  fkir- 
miihes  and  afiaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed 
in  the  field.  Arrows  and  Ipears,  headed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fifhes,  flakes  hardened  in  the 
fiie,  and  wooden  fwords,  though  deflru6live  wea- 
])ons  among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily  turned 
;.fidc  by  the  Spanifii  bucklers,  and  could  hardly 
penetrate  tiie  efcaufiles,  or  quilted  jackets,  which 
the  foldiers  wore.  The  Tlafcalans  advanced  boldly 
to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand, 
Ivlany  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  though  all 
(lightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  want  ot 
courage  or  Itrength  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  de- 
led: of  the  arms  with  which  they  afTailed  them. 

Notwithstanding    the   fury   with   which  the 
Tlafcalans  attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  fcem  to 
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Lve  condudted  their  hoftilities  with  fome  degree  book 
lof  barbarous  gcnerofiiy.     They  gave  the  Spaniards 
harning  of  their  hoftile  intentions,    and  as  they 
mcw  that  their  invaders  wanted  provifions,   and 
liinagined,  perhaps,  lilte  the  other  Americans,  that 
liicy  had  left  their  own  country  becaufe  it  did  not 
Librd  them  fubfiftence,  they  fent  to  their  camp  a 
lirge  iiipply  of  poultry  and  maize,  defiring  them 
to  eat  plentifully,  becaufe  they  fcorned  to  attack 
an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be 
L  affront  to  their  Gods  to  offer  them  famifhed  vic- 
tims, as  well  as  difagreeable  to  themfelves  to  feed 
on  fuch  emaciated  prey  ^ 


'■i 


i'  (. 


U 


When  they  were  taught  by  the  firfl:  encounter 

1  with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
execute  this  threat;  when  they  perceived,  in  the 
fubfequent  engagements,  that  notwithftanding  all 
the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had 

2  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was 
Hain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be 
a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  againft  whom  human 
power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they 
bad  rccourfe  to  their  priefts,  requiring  them  to  re- 
veal the  myfterious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary 
events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they  (hould 
employ  in  order    to   repulfe  thofe  formidable  in- 

!  vaders.    The  priefts,  after  many  facrifices  and  in- 

^  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib,  vi.  c.  6.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  47. 
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B  o^o  K  cantations,    delivered   this  refponfc.      That  thefc  B  ib^^ed, 

peace. 


1519. 


Grangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated 
by   his  animating  energy  in    the  regions  of  the 
eafti  that,  by  day,  while  cherilhcd  with  the  in.| 
ftucncc  of  his  parental  beams,    they  were  invin- 
cible ;  but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  | 
withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  Iikc| 
the  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down 
into  mortal  men  ^     Theories  lefs  plaufible  have  I 
gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,  and 
have  influenced  their  condud.     In  confcquencc  of  | 
this,  the  Tlafcalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence 
of  men  who  fancy  themfelves   to    be  under  the  I 
guidance  of  Heaven,  afted  in  contradidion  to  one  | 
of  their  mod  cftablilhed  maxims  in  war,  and  ven- 
tured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  ftrong  body,  in 
the  night-lime,  in  hopes  of  deftroying  them  when 
enfeebled  and  furprifed.     But  Cortes  had  greater 
vigilance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  ftratagems  of  an  Indian  army.     The  cen- 
tinels  at  his  out  pofts,  obferving  fome  extraordi- 
nary movement  among  the  Tlafcalans,   gave  the 
alarm.     In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and   fallying  out,    difperfed  the  party  with  great 
(laughter,    without   allowing   it  to  approach  the 
camp.     The  Tlafcalans,  convinced,  by  fad  expe- 
rience, that  their  priefts  had  deluded  them,  and 
fatisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to  de- 
ceive or  to  vanquifh  their  eiiemii-s,  their  fiercencls 


3  B.  Diaz.  c.  66. 
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peace. 


and  they    began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  b  o  o  i^ 
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They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what  manner  The  Tiafca- 
to  addrefs  the  ftran^ers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their  ^to  itiw/"'^ 
charader,  and  whether  to  confider  them  as  beings 
of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were 
circumltances  in  their  conduffc  which  Teemed  to 
favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
Spaniards  conftantly  difmiflred  the  prifoners  whom 
they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often 
with  prefents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed  their 
offers  of  peace  after  every  vi(^ory  ;  this  lenity 
amazed  people,  who,  according  to  the  exterminat- 
ing fyftem  of  war  known  in  America,  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  facrifice  and  devour  widiout  mercy  all  the 
captives  taken  in  battle,  and  dilpofed  them  to  en- 
tertain favourable  fentiments  of  the  humanity  of  their 
new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes 
had  feiztd  fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought 
piovifions  to  his  camp,  and  fuppofing  them,  to  be 
fpies,  had  cut  off  their  hands  ^ ;  this  blood^  'P^c- 
tacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by  the  ire- 
arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  im- 
prelTions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  '.  This 
uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  addrelT- 
ing  the  Spaniards.  "  If,  faid  they,  you  are  divini- 
tits  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you 
five  flaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood,  and  eat 

''  Corte?  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.  C,     Gomara  Cron.  c.  48. 
i  Sec  NOTE   LXXIX. 
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BOOK  rheir  flefh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  ofTer- 
ingof  inccnfe  and  variepat.d  plumes.  It  you  are 
men,  here  is  meat,  antl  bread  and  truit  to  noiuifh 
you  ^"     The  peace  which  both  panies  now  defired 

coj^ciutitd.  with  equal  ardour,  was  foon  concluded.  The  Tlaf- 
calans  yielded  themfelvcs  as  vaflTals  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  and  engaged  to  anifl:  Cortes  in  all  his  fu- 
ture operations.  He  took  the  republic  under  his 
proteftion,  and  prcmifed  to  defend  their  perfons 
and  pofTcfiTions  from  injury  or  violence. 


*>!'  It  to  the 


This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  feafonable  junc- 
ture for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  fervicc 
among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded  by  fuch 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the 
army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and  even  they 
whofe  turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  always  upon  their 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their 
pofts  on  a  moment's  warning.  Many  of  them 
were  wounded,  a  good  number,  and  among  thele 
Cortes  himfelf,  laboured  under  the  diltempers  pre- 
valent in  hot  climates,  and  feveral  had  died  fince 
they  fet  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithftanding 
the  fupplies  which  they  received  from  the  Tiafc.i- 
lans,  they  were  often  in  want  of  provifions,  and 
fo  deftitute  of  the  neceflaries  moft  requifite  in  dan- 
gerous fervice,  that  they  had  no  falve  to  drefs  their 
wounds,  but  what  was  compofcd  with  the  fat  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  flain  '.     Worn  out  with 

"  B.  Diaz.  c.  70.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  47.     Herrera,  dec. 
?.  !ib.  vi.  c.  7.  *  B.  Diaz.  c.  62.  65. 
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fuch  intolerable  toil  and  hardfliips,    many  of  the  book. 

IblJicrs  began  to  murmur,  and,  when  they  reflected 

on  the  multitude  and   buldncis  of  their  enemies, 

more  were  ready  to  delpair.     It  required   the  ut- 

nioit  exertion  of  Cortcs's  autiiority  and  atldrels  to 

check  this   fpirit  ot   delpondcncy   in  its  progrcfs, 

and  to  reaniiiute  liis  followers  with  cheir  wonted 

fenfe  of  their  own  fuperiority  over  the  enemies  with 

whom  they  had  to  contend  •".     I'lie  fubmiflion  of 

the  Tlafcalans,    and   their  own  triumphant  entry 

into  tlic   capital   city,    where  they  were  received 

with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings  of  a  fuperior 

order,  baniOied,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the 

Spaniards,  all  memory  of  pail  fufferings,  difpelied 

every  anxious  thought  with  refpecl  to  their  future 

operations,  and  fully  fatisfied  them  that  there  was 

not  now  any  power  in  America  able  to  withftand 

their  arms  ". 


Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala,  in  cortcsf-v>i. 
order  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  repofe  Ram  their 
after  fuch  hard  fervice.  During  that  time,  he  was 
employed  in  tranfadions  and  inquiries  of  great 
moment  with  refped  to  his  future  fchemes.  In 
his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlafcalan  chiefs,  he 
received  information  concerning  every  particular 
relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to 
die  qualities  of  its  fovereign,   which  could  be  of 

"  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  229.    B.  Diaz.  c.  69.    Gomara 
Cron.  c.  51. 
"  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii,  230*    B.  Diaz.  c.  72. 
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life  in  regulating  his  conduft,  whether  he  flioiilj 
be  obliged  to  a6t  as  a  friend  or  as  an  eneniy.  Ai\ 
he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the 
Mexican  nation  was  no  lefs  implacable  than  had 
been  re[)refented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  powerful  con- 
federates,  he  'employed  all  his  powers  of  infinua- 
tion  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was 
any  extraordinary  exertion  of  thefe  necefiary.  The  | 
Tlafcalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
l)oliflied  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  difpofcd 
to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fond- 
nefs.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  condiic] 
of  their  guefts,  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder  ^ 
They  gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the  Spa- 
niards  did,  and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly 
origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wifhes.  They 
offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his 
march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public,  under  the  command  of  their  moft  expcr> 
enced  captains. 


Which  he 
had  almoft 
lolt  by  hih 
ralh  zeal. 


But,  after  bedewing  fo  much  pains  on  cement" 
ing  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were  on 
the  point  of  being  loft,  by  a  new  effufion  of  that 
intemperate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was 
animated,  no  lels  than  the  otlicr  adventurers  of 
the  age.     They  all  confidered  thcmfclves  as  inftru- 


•  See  NOTE  LXXX. 
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{fits  employed    by    Heaven  to  propagate   the  b  o  o  k 
Chriftian  faith,   and  the  Icfs  they  were  qualified, 
Uer  by  their  knowledge  or  morals  for  fuch  a 
Ifiinftion,    they  were  more  eager   to   difcharge  it. 
rhc  profound  veneration  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the 
toiards,    having  encouraged  Cortes   to  explain 
m  fomc  of  their  chiefs  the  dodrincs  of  the  Chrift- 
liin  religion,  and  to  infiil  that  they  (hould  aban- 
Idon  their  own  fuperftitions,  and  embrace  the  faith 
|of  their  new  friends,   they,   according  to  an  iilea 
Lnlverfal   among    barbarous   nations,    readily   ac- 
knowledged the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  lu* 
uught  i  but  contended,  that  the  Teules  of  Thfcala 
were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in  whom  ilie 
Spaniards  believed  -,  and  as  that  Being  was  intitled 
to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  fo  they  were  bound 
to  revere  the  fame  powers  which  their  anceftors 
had  wor(l)ipped.     Cortes  continued,  neverthelefs, 
to  urge  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  min- 
gling threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the  Tlafca- 
lans could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him 
I  never  to  mention  this  again,  left  the  gods  fhould 
avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened 
to  fuch  a  propofition.    Cortes,  aftonifhed  and  en- 
raged at  their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute   by 
force,  what  he  could  not  accomplilh  by  perfuafion, 
and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,    and  call 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as  at 
Zempoalla,    if   father  Bartholemew  de  Olmedo, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,    had  not  checked  hi^ 
inconfiderate  impctuofity.      He    reprefented    the 

imprudence 
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BOOK  imprudence  of  fuch  an   attempt  in   a  large  ci 
newly  reconciled,    and  filled  with  people  no  ki 
fupcrftitious  than  warlike  ;    he  declared,  that  ihJ 
proceeding  ar  Zempoalla  had  always  appeared  tJ 
him  precipitate  and  unjuft ;  that  religion  was  noj 
to  be  propagated  by  the  fword,  or  infidels  to  hi 
converted   oy  violence ;  that  other  weapons  wera 
to  be  employed  in  this  minillry  ;  patient  infcrudion 
muft  enlighten  the  iinderftanding,  and  pious  ex 
ample  captivate  the  heart,    before  men  could  bel 
induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth . I 
Amidfi:   fcenes,    where  a  narrow-minded   bigotry! 
appears  in   fuch  clofe  union   with  opprelTion  andl 
cruelty,    fentiments  fo  liberal  and  humane  foothe 
the  mind  with  unexpedted  pleafure;  and  at  atime| 
when   the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  under- 
itood  in  the  Chridian  world,  and  the  ideaof  tolera-l 
tion  unknown,  one  is  aHonidied  to  find  a  Spanilh 
monk  of  the  fixteenth  century  among  the  firftad.] 
vocates  againll  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gious liberty.     The  remonftrances  of  an  ecclefiaf- 
tic,    no   lefs  refpetlable  for  wifdom    than  virtue, 
had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.     He  lift  the  | 
Tlafcalans  in  the  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  own 
rites,  requiring  only  that  they  (hould  defift  from 
their  horrid  praflice  of  offering  human  vidims  in 
facrifice. 


Advances  to         CORTES,     aS     foOH     33     his     trOOpS    WCrC    fit  fof 

choiuia.       fcrvice,     rcfolved    to    continue    his     march  to- 
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wards  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  difliia- 
lives  of  the  Tlafcalans,    who  repreiented  his  de- 
ftruilion  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  a  prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as  Monte- 
zuma.   As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix  thoufand 
Tlafcalans,    he   had  now  the  command  of  forces 
which  refefnbled  a  regular  army.     They  direded 
their  courie  towards  Cholula  ;   Montezuma,  who 
had  at  length  confented   to   admit  the  Spaniards 
into  his  prefence,    having  informed  Cortes,    that 
he  had  givisn  orders  for    his  friendly  reception 
there.     Cholula  was   a  confiderable   town,    and 
though  only  five  leagues  diftant  from   Tlafcala, 
was  formerly  an  independent  ftate,  but  had  been 
lately  fubjefted  to  the  Mexican  empire.     This  was 
confidered   by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a 
holy  place,    the  fandtuaiy  and  chief  feat  of  their 
gods,  to  which  pilgrims  reforted  from  every  pro- 
vince, and  a  greater  number  of  human    vi<5tims 
were  offered  in  its  principal  temple  than  even  in 
that  of  Mexico  \     Montezuma  feems  to  have  in- 
vited   the    Spaniards    thither,    either   from   fome 
fuperftitious  hope  that  the  gods  wouJd   not  fuf- 
fcr  this  facred   manfion   to   be  defiled,    without 
pouring  down   their   wrath   upon   thofe   impious 
ftrangers,  who  ventured  to  infult  their  power  in 
the  place  of  its  peculiar  refidence  -,  or  from  a  be- 
lief that  he  himfelf  might  there  attempt  to  cut 

1  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  i.  281,  282.  ii.  291,    Gomara 
Crcn.  c.  61.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 
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BOOK  them  off  with  more  certain  fuccefs,  under  the  im-| 
mediate  protedion  of  his  divinities. 


15  9- 


The  feverity 
of  his  proce- 
dure there. 


Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans,  be- 
fore he  fet  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himfelf,  though  re.' 
ceived  into  the  town  with  much  feeming  refpeft 
and  cordiality,  obferved  feveral  circumftances  in 
their  condudl  which  excited  fufpicion.  Two  of 
the  Tlafcalans,  who  were  encamped  at  fomei 
diftance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans  rcfufed 
to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precinfts, 
having  found  means  to  enter  in  difguife,  acquainted 
Cortes,  that  they  obferved  the  women  and  chil- 
dren  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring  in  great 
hurry  every  night  •,  and  that  fix  children  had  been 
facrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which  indi- 
cated the  execution  of  fome  warlike  enterprife  to 
be  approaching.  At  the  fame  time,  Marina  the 
interpreter  received  information  from  an  Indian 
woman  of  diftindlion,  whofc  confidence  Ihe  had 
gained,  that  the  deftrudtion  of  her  friends  was 
concerted  -,  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  con- 
cealed near  the  town  ;  that  fome  of  the  ftreets 
were  barricaded,  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep 
trenches  were  dug,  and  (lightly  covered  over,  as 
traps  into  which  the  horfes  might  fall  j  that  ftones 
and  mifTive  weapons  were  coUeded  c  the  tops  of 
the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  in- 
fantry i  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and 
their  ruin  unavoidable.     Cortes,    alarmed  at  this 
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Iconcurring  evidence,  fecretly  arretted  three  of  the  book 
Ichief  priefts,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confeflion,  u — J-—^ 
[tliat  confirmed  the   intelligence  which  he  had  re-      ^^'^' 
hived.     As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft,  he  in- 
Itantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in- 
to on  them   fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might 
ilrike  Montezuma  and   his  fubjetts   with  terror. 
for  this  purpofe,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans 
were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  ;  the  Tlafcalans  had  orders  to  advance  -,  the 
magiilrates,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
fcnt  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  feized.     On 
a  fignal  given,    the  troops  rulhed   out,    and  fell 
upon  the  multitude,   deftitute  of  leaders,   and  fo 
much  aftoniflied,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
ilieir  hands,  they  ftood  motionlefs,  and  incapable 
of  defence.     While  the  Spaniards  preflcd  them  in 
front,    the  Tlafcalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  ftreets  were  filled  with  bloodlhed  and  death. 
The  temples,    which   afforded   a    retreat   to    the 
Iprielts  and  fome  of  the  leading  men,  were  fet  on 
5re,  and  they  periihed  in  the  flames.     This  fcene 
lof  horror  continued  two  days;  during  which,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  fuffered  all  that  the  deftruc- 
tive  rage  of  the   Spaniards,    or    the   implacable 
revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  infiid.     At 
length  the  car'nage  cealed,  after  the  Daughter   of 
I  fix  thouland   Cholulans,    without  the   lofs    of    a 
r.gW  Spaniard.     Cortes  then  releafed  the  magif- 
hwes,  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  in- 
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BOOK  tended  treachery,  declared,  that  as  juftice  was  nov 
appeafcd,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recal  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  reJ 
eftablilh  order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  afcendJ 
ant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  this  fu] 
perftitious  race  of  men,  and  fo  deeply  were  they 
imprefled  with  an  opinion  of  their  fuperior  difcernJ 
meot,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience  to  thi^ 
command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  filled  ?oaiii 
with  people,  who,  amidft  the  ruins  of  their  facred 
buildings,  yielded  refpedful  fervice  to  men,  whofJ 
hands  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  rcla-j 
tions  and  fellow- citizens '. 


ta.  29. 

Advances 

towards 

Mexico. 


J' 


From  Cholula,    Cortes   advanced  dire^lly  toJ 
wards   Mexico,    which  was  only  twenty  leagues! 
diftant.     In  every  place  through  which  he  pafledJ 
he  was  received  as  a  perfon  pofleflcd  of  fufficientl 
power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  opprefllonl 
under  which  it  groaned  ;  and  the  caziques  or  go- 
vernors communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances! 
which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  government  or 
Montezuma,  with  that  unrefcrvcd  confidence  which] 
men   naturally  repole  in  fuperior  beings.    When! 
Cortes  firft  obferved  the  feeds  of  difcontent  in  the! 
remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon 
his  mind  ;  but  when  he  now  difcovered  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the 


'  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83.  Gomaraj 
Cron.  c.  64.  Herrera,  dec  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  i,  2,  See  NOtE| 
LXXXI. 
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feat  of  government,    he  conclude^  that  the  vital  book 
parts  of  the  conibtution  were  afFcdted,   and  con-  ^_  -.'-  _j 
ceived  the  moft  fangiiine  expectations  of  overturn-       ^^''' 
ing   a   ftate,    whofe   natural   ftrength    was    thus 
divided    and    impaired.      While  thofe   refledlions 
encouraged  the  general  to  perfifl.  in  his  arduous 
undertaking,  the  foldiers  were  no  kfs  animated  by 
obfervations  more  obvious  to  their  capacity.     In 
defccnding  from  the  mountains  of  Chalco,  acrofs 
!  which  the  road   lay,    the  vaft  plain   of  Mexico 
I  opened  gradually  to  their  view.     When  they  firit  Fir«  view 
beheld  this  profped,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  and 
beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j  when  they  ob- 
ferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  ftretching  £af- 
ilier  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  when  they  faw  a 
lake  refembling   the   fea   in  extent,    encompafled 
with  large  towns,  and  difcovered  the  capital  city 
rifing  upon  an  iiland  in  the  middle,  adorned  with 
its  temples  and  turrets  •,  the  fcene  fo  far  exceeded 
their  imagination,  that  fome  believed  the  fcfinciful 
defcriptions  of  romance  were  realized,  and  that  its 
enchanted,  palaces  and   gilded  domes   were  pre- 
fented  to  their  fight  i  others  could  hardly  perfuade 
themfelves  that   thi^  wonderful  fpedtacle  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  dream  *.      As  they  advanced, 
their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement 
increafed.     They  were  now  fully  futisfied  that  the 
country  was   rich  beyond   any    conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,    and  flattered  themfelves 


'  See  NOTE  LXXXIL 
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Tt)eiirefo|(i- 
tionof  Mon. 
tezuma. 


BOOK  that  at  length  they  (hould  obtain  an  ample  recomj 
u-  -v--^  pence  for  all  their  fcrvices  and  fufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppofJ 
their  progrels,  though  fcveral  circumftances  occuri 
red  which  led  them  to  fuipeft  that  fome  defign  was| 
formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them  off.     Many  mef- 
fengcrs  arrived  fiiccefllvely  from  Montezuma,  per-l 
mitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  theml 
on  the  next  to  retirf,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alter- 
nately  prevailed  •,  and  fo  wonderful  was  this  infa- 
tua:ion,  which  feems  to  be  unaccountable  on  anyl 
fuppofition  but   that  of  a   fuperftitious  dread  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  bein^^sof  a  kiperior  nature,  that 
Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  be-| 
fore  the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to  re- 
ceive liim  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  as  no   fign   of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards,    without  regarding  the  fludtuations  ot 
Montezuma's  fentiments,    continued   their  march 
along  the  caufeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumfpedlion  and  theftriM 
difcipline,  though  without  feeming  to  fufped  the 
prince  whom  they  were  about  to  vifit. 


His  firft  in- 
terview with 
the  Spa- 
niards. 


When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thou- 
fiind  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  diftindlion, 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  thefe, 
in  his  order,  pafied  by  Cortes,  and  faluted  him 
according  to  the  mode  deemed  moft  refpeflful  and 
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fubmiflivc  in  their  country.  They  announced  the  b  o  o  k 
approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  foon  after 
his  harbingers  came  in  fight.  There  appeared  firft 
(WO  hundred  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with 
[large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  faftiion,  march- 
ing two  and  two,  in  deep  lilence,  bare-footed,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their  moft 
Ihowy  apparel,  in  the  midft  of  whom  was  Monte- 
zuma, in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of 
his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their  Ihoul- 
ders,  others  fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  work- 
manfhip  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched 
three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands, 
which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals, 
and  at  that  fignal  all  the  people  bowed  their 
heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look 
on  fo  great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near, 
Cortes  difmounted,  advancing  towards  him  with 
officious  hafte,  and  in  a  refpedful  pofture.  At 
the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair, 
and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  rela- 
tions, approached  with  a  flow  and  (lately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  ftreet  with  cotton  cloths, 
that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  ac- 
cofted  him  with  profound  reverence,  after  the  Eu- 
ropean falhion.  He  returned  the  falutation,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching 
the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  killing  it.  This 
ceremony,   the  cuftomary  exprefiion  of  veneration 
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BOOK,  from  inferiors  towards  thofe  who  were  above  them 
in  rank,  appeared  fuch  amazing  condefcenfion  in 
a  proud  monarch,    who  fcarcely  deigned  to  con. 
fider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  himfelf,  that  all  his  fubjedls  firmly  believed 
thofe  perfons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in  | 
this  manner,  to  be  fomething  more  than  human. 
Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd, 
the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  heard  themfelves  denominated  Teules,  or  di- 
vinities.     Nothing  material  pafled  in  this  firft  in- 
terview.      Montezuma   conduced   Cortes  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politenefs 
not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.     "  You  are 
now,"  fays  he,  **  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
houfe;    refrelh  yourfelves  after  your  fatigue,  and 
be  happy  until  I  return  ^"     The  place  allotted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built 
by  the  father  of  Montezuma.     It  was  furrounded 
by  a  ftone-wall,  with  towers  at  proper  diftanccs, 
which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament, 
and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  fo  large,  as  to 
accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian 
allies.     The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  his  fecUrity,  by  planting  the  artillery 
fo  as  to  command    the    different   avenues  which 
led  to  it,    by   appointing  a  large  divifion  of  his 

•^  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  232—235.     B.  Diaz.  c.  83—88. 
Gomara  Cron.  c,  64,  65,  Htrrera,  d«c,  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  3>4.5' 
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troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  polling  cen-  b  o  o  it 
tinels  at  proper  ftations,  with  injundlions  toobfcrvc  l.-,-.^ 
the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were  within       '^'5* 
fight  of  an  enemy*s  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  his  "'» i^'ea  o» 

^  .  t'>«  Spa- 

gucfts  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  inter-  "wi^tis. 
view,  and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the 
private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  mo- 
narch to  be  fuitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  king- 
dom. A  long  conference  enfued,  in  which  Cortes 
learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with 
refped  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  eftablilhed 
tradition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that 
their  anceftors  came  originally  from  a  remote  re- 
gion, and  conquered  the  provinces  now  fubjeft  to 
his  dominion  ;  that  after  they  were  fettled  there, 
the  great  captain  who  conduded  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promifing,  that  at 
Ibme  future  period  his  defcendants  Ihould  vifit 
them,  affume  the  government,  and  reform  their 
conftitution  and  laws  •,  that,  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  feen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he 
wai  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  perfons 
whofe  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expeft  -,  that  accordingly 
he  had  received  them,  not  as  ftrangers,  but  as  re- 
lations of  the  fame  blood  and  parentage,  and  de- 
firec!  that  they  might  confider  themfelvesas  mafters 
in  his  dominions,  for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubjefls 
.Uv.  fhould 
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K  flioiild  be  ready  to  comply  with   their  will,  and  I 
even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.     Cortes  made  a  reply  I 
in  his  ufiial  (lyle,  with  refpeft  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  intention  in  fend- 
ing him  into  that  country-,  artfully  endeavourinol 
lb  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it  might  coincide  as 
much  as  pofllble  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  i 
had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards. 
Next  morning,  Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal 
attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
the   emperor.     I'he   three   fubfequenc  days  were 
employed  in  viewing  the  city  ;  the  appearance  of 
wliich,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the  order  of  its  build- 
ings and   the  number  of  its   inhabitants  to  any 
place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and 
yet  fo  little  relembling  th6  ftrudure  of  an  European 
city,  filled  them  with  furprife  and  admiration. 

Mexico,    or  7'enuMilan,  as   it  was   anciently 

called  by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain, 

environed   by   mountains    of   fuch    height,  that, 

though  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of 

its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.     All  the  moilturc 

which  defccnds  from  the  high  grounds  is  colleded 

in  leveral   lakes,    the    two  largeft  of  which,  ot 

about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  communicate  with 

each  other.     The  waters  of  the  one  are  frefh,  thofc 

of  the  other  brackifii.     On  the  banks  of  the  latter. 

and  on  Ibme  fmall  iflands  adjoining  to  them,  the 

capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.    The 

accc^fs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways  ot 
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ftreets  formed  of  ftones  and  earth,  about  thirty  boo* 
feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during 
the  rainy  fcafon  overflowed  the  flat  country,  thcfc 
caufeways  were  of  confiderable  length.  That  of 
Tacuba,  on  the  weft,  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  j 
that  of  Tepeaca  ',  on  the  north-weft,  three  miles  -, 
that  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the  fouth,  fix  miles. 
On  the  caft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and  the  city 
could  be  approached  only  by  canoes".  In  each 
of  thefe  caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  inter- 
vals, through  which  the  waters  flowed  ;  and  over 
thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  co- 
vered with  earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had  every- 
where an  uniform  appearance.  As  the  approaches 
to  the  city  were  Angular,  its  conftru(flion  was  re- 
markable. Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
but  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to 
perfons  of  diftindlion,  were  of  fuch  dimenfions, 
thar,  in  companion  with  any  other  buildings  v/hich 
had  been  hitherto  difcovered  in  America,  they  might 
be  termed  magnificent.  I'hc  habitations  of  the 
common  people  v/ere  mean,  refcmbiing  the  huts 
of  other  Indians.     But  they  were  all  placed  in  a 

'  lam  indebted  to  M.  Clavlgero  for  corrcfling  an  error  . 
of  importance  in  my  defcription  of  Mexico.  From  the  call, 
where  Tezeuco  was  fituated,  there  was  no  caufeway,  as  I  have 
obferved,  and  yet  by  fomp  inattention  on  my  part,  or  on  that 
cf  the  printer,  in  all  the  former  editions  one  of  the  caufeways 
was  faid  to  lead  to  Tezeuco.  M.  Clavigero's  meafurement 
tf  the  length  of  thefe  caufeways  differs  fomewhat  from  that 
which  I  have  adopted  from  F.  Torribio.     Clavig.  ii.  p.  72. 

"  F.  Torribio  MS.    •    -       ■      ' 
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BOOK  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  whiclii 
paflcd  through  the  city,  in  feme  of  its  diftridts,  orl 
on  the  fides  of  the  flreets  which  interfcdled  it  jnl 
other  quarters.     In  fevcral  places  were  lar^c  open- 
ings or  fquares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  Ipacious,  that  rorty 
or  fifty  thoufand  perfons  carried  on  traffic  there.  In 
this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  no. 
blcft  monument  of  the  induftry  and  art  of  man, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  dcftiJ 
tute  of  aid  from  any  domeftic  animal,  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  mod  moderate  in  their  computations,  rec- 
kon that  there  were  ac  lead  fixty  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants S 


Their  dsn- 
tcious  litu- 
4tton. 


But  how  mjjch  foevcr  the  novelty  of  thofe  ob- 1 
je(5ts  might  amufe  or  aftonilh  the  Spaniards,  thty 
felt  the  utmoft  folicitude  with  refpeft  to  their  own 
fituation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
no  lefs  unexpeded  than  favourable  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  they  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now 
lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having  once  met 
with  open  oppofition  from  its  monarch.  The 
Tlafcalans,  however,  had  earneftly  difluaded  them 
from  placing  fuch  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to 
enter  a  city  of  fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico, 
where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  flnit 

X  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  Hi.  239.  D.  Relat.  della  gran.  Cittj. 
de  Mexico,  par  un  Genielhuomo  del  Coriefe.  Ram.  ibid.  50^ 
E.     Hcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  14,  Sec. 
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|up  as  it  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was  impof-  b  0^0  k 
fible  to  efcapc.  Tlifv  aflurctl  him  that  the  Mexi- 
can pricfts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  coun- 
fellcd  their  fovcrcign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into 
the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  there 
1  at  one  blow  with  perfedt  fee u ri ty  y.  They  now 
perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprcht^nfions  of 
their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation  •,  that, 
by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  inter- 
vals on  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying  part  of  the 
caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat  would  be  ren- 
dered impradlicable,  and  they  muft  remain  cooped 
up  in  the  centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furrounded  by 
multitudes  fufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  pofTibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their 
allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with 
diftinguiihed  refpedl.  But  ought  they  to  reckon 
upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confider  it  as  feigned  ? 
Even  if  it  were  fincere,  could  they  promife  on  its 
continuance  ?  Their  fafety  depended  upon  the 
will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe  attachment  they  had 
no  reafon  to  confide ;  and  an  order  flowing  from 
his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  pafllon, 
might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate  ^ 

These  refledions,  fb  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  soiiciwde 
meaneft  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilant  faga-  jrexSoV 
city  of  their  general.     Before  he  let  out  from  Cho-  ^°""' 
lula,   Cortes    had    received    advice    from    Villa 
Rica',  that   Qualpopoca,  one    of   the    Mexican 

y  R.  Diaz.  c.  85,  86.  *  B.  Diaz.  c.  94. 

*  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  235.  C. 
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B  o^o  K  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  afiembled  an 
army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  the  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had  marched  out 
with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  his  allies ;  that 
an  engagement  had  cnfucd,  in  which,  though  the 
Spaniards  were  vid:orious,  Efcalante,  with  fcven 
of  liis  men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his 
horfc  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enc.r.y,  and  taken  alive  i  that  the 
head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  being  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  im- 
mortal, had  been  fent  to  Mexico ".  Cortes, 
though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indi- 
cation  of  ?4ontezuma's  hoftile  intentions,  had  con- 
tinued his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he  entered 
Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  that,  from  an  exccfs 
of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  valour  and  difcipline 
of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the  difadvanrage  of 
having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  wiiich  he 
had  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of 
communication  was  very  imperfed,  he  had  pufhcd 
forward  into  a  fituaiion,  where  it  was  difficult  to 
continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  re- 
tire. Difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
confequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  fiic- 
cefs  of  his  entcrprifc  depended  upon  fupporting 
the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain 


^  B.  Diaz.  c.  93,  94.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vili.  c.  i. 
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}iad  formed  with  refpe6l  to  the  irrefiftible  power 
of  his  arms.     Upon  the  firft  fymptom  of  timi- 
dity on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  ceafe,  and 
Montezuma,  whom   fear  alone  reftrained  at   pre- 
lent,  would  let  looie  upon  him  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire.     At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that 
the  countenance  of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  a  feries  of  viftories,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fuccefs  could 
fcreen  his  conduft  from  the  cenfure  of  irregula- 
rity.   From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  was  nccef- 
fary  to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  extricate  him- 
felf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  (lep 
had  involved   him,    by   venturing   upon   another 
dill  bolder.     The  fituation  was   trying,  but  his 
mind  was  equal  to  it;  and  after  revolving  the 
matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  daring.     He  determined  Refoives  to 
to  feize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  tezuma. 
him  as  a  prifoner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.     From 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the   Mexicans   for 
the  perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 
[plicit  fubmilTion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having 
Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme 
[direftion  of  their  affairs ;  or,  at  leafl,  with  fuch  a 
acred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
king  fecwre  from  any  effort  oF  their  violence. 


IlO.    VIU.  C.    I. 


This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers,  nismanrer 
he  timid  llanled  at  a  meafiTie  To  audacious,  and  uiu.  '^^ '"* 
raifed  objeflipns.     The  more  intelligent  and  refo- 
'.tte,  confcious  that  it  was  the  only  refource  in 

which 
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BOOK  which  there   appeared    any    profpedt    of  fafe(yl 
^_.,-^— ._)  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  theJ 
»S'9'      companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame  opinion,  thai 
it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make  the  attempt.    Ai 
his    ufual    hour  of  vifiting  Montezuma,  CorteJ 
went   to  the  palace,  accompanied   by   AlvaradoJ 
Sandoval,  Lugo,  Vclaiquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila 
live  of  his  principal  officers,  and   as   many  trufty 
Ibldiers.     Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  -not  in  rej 
gular  order,  but  fauntering  at  Ibme  diftancc,  asi 
they  had   no  object    but   curiofity  ;  fmall  partie 
were  polled  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  ftrcetsl 
leading  rVom  the  Spanifh  quarters  to  the  court  J 
and  tiie  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlafcai 
Ian  allies,  were  under  arms,  ready  to  fallyoutonl 
the  firft  alarm.     Cortes  and   his  attendants  wcfcl 
admitted  without  fufpicion  -,  the  Mexicans  retiring,! 
as  ufual,  out  of  refped.     He  addreflcd  the  mo-l 
narch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  liej 
had  employed  in  foimer  conferences,  reproachingl 
him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  aflaultl 
made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers, 
and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  lofs  vvhichl 
they  had  fuftaincd  by  tlie  death  of  fome  of  theirl 
companions,  as   well  as  for  the  infult  offered  to| 
the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they  were.     iMon-j 
ttjzuma,   confounded   at   this    unexpedled  accufa.| 
tion,  and  changing  colour,  either  from  confcioUi- 
nefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with 
which  he  was  treated,  allerted  his  own  innocence! 
with  great  earneftnefs,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave] 
orders  inftantly  to  bring  Qiiaipopoca  and  his  ac-j 
1 2  coinpliccs| 
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complices  priibners  to  Mexico.    Cortes  replied,  book 
fith  feeming  -complaiiaiice,   that  a  declaration  f6  < 
[cfpedtable  left  no  doubt  remaining   in   his  own 
Kiind,  but  that  fomething  more  was  requifite  to 
(atisfy  his  followers,   who  would  never  be  con- 
vinced that  Montezunfia  did  not  harbour  hoftile 
intentions  againft'them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of 
bis  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from 
bis  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the 
Spanilh  quarters,  where  he  ihodld  be  ferved  and 
iionoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.    The  firft 
rncntiort  of  fo  ftrange  a  propofal  bereaved  Monte- 
zuma of  Ipeech,  and  almoft  of  motion.    At  length, 
indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily 
anfwered,    "That  perfons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accuftomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themfclves  as 
prifoners ;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  fo,  his 
fubjedts  would  not  pefmit  fuch  an  affront  to  be 
offered  to  their  fovereign."    Cortes,  unwilling  to 
employ  force,   endeavoured  alternately  to  foothe 
and  to  intimidate  him.    The  altercation   became 
warm }  and  having  continued  above  three  hours, 
Velafquez  de  Leon,    an  impetuous  and  gallant 
young  naan,  exclaimed  with  impatience,   *'  Why 
wafte  more  time  in  vain  ?    Let  us  either  feize  him 
inftantly,  or  ftab  him  to  the  heart."    The  threat- 
ening voice  and  fierce  gcftures  with  which  thefe 
words  were   uttered,   ftruck  Montezuma,      The 
Spaniards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo 
far,  as  Idt  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  neccffity  una- 
VoL.n,  X  voidable. 
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Montezuma 
carried  to 
the  Spanifh 
quarters. 
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his  fate,  complied  with  tlieir  requeft. 
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His  officers  were  called.    He  communicated  td 
them  bis  refoliuion.     Though  altoniOied  and  afi 
^idled,  t|ify  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  will  0/ 
their  mafler,  but  carried  him  in  filent  pomp,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh ,  quarters.    When 
Iji  was  known  that  the  ilrangers  were  conveyino 
^wajr  the  emperor,  the  people  broke,  out  into  th 
wildefl  tranfpprts  of  grief  and  rage»  threateniDg 
the  Spaniards  with  immediate  deflru^ion,  as  the 
punifhment  juflly  due  to  their  impious  audacityJ 
But  as  foon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  fecial 
Ing  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  wav^d  his  handv' 
the  tumult  was  hufhed,  and  upon  his  declaring  k| 
to  be  of  his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  refide  fori 
fome  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mukitudeJ 
taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  fovereign's 
pleafure,  quietly  difperfcd '.  ,    ,  j  j 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few 
Grangers,  in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noonday, 
and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without  oppofition  or 
bloodfhed.  Hiflory  contains  nothing  parallel  to 
this  event,  either  with  refpeft  to  the  temerity  of 
the  attempt,  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  execution  -,  and 
were  not  all  the  circumflances  of  this  extraordinary 
tranfadion  authenticated  by  the  mofl  unqueflion* 

<=  B.Diaz,  c.  95.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  83.    Gortes  Relat, 
Ram.  iij.  p.  235)  236.     Herrera,  dec.z.  lib.  viii.  c.  2)3>, 
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ic  evidence,  they  would  appear  fo  wild  and  ex*  b  0^0  k 
avagant,  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
Dbability  which  muft  be  preferved  even  in  fidti- 
Iddus  narrations. 


1519. 
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.    Gortes  Relat. 
>.  viii.  c.  2, 3>. 


Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanifh  quar-  Received 
|ers  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpef^  which  Cortes  rent  refpedt. 
Ijiad  promiicd.    He  was  attended  by  his  own  do- 
lixftics,    and  ferved  with  his  ufual  (late.      His 
Iprincipal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him,  and  he 
lorried  on  every  funftion  of  government  as  if  he 
Iliad  been  at  perfect  liberty.    The  Spaniards,  how- 
\(KTy  watched  him  with  the  fcrupulous  vigilance 
which  was  natural  in  guarding  fuch  an  important 
prized  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  footli 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fituation,  by  every  exter- 
nal demonllr^tion  of  regard  and  attachment.    But 
from  captive  princes  the  hour  of  humiliation  and 
fuffering  is  never  far  diftant.      Qualpopoca,    his  subjefled  to 
fon,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  ferved  nitiej.'"''**" 
under  him,  were  brought  prifoners  to  the  capital, 
in  confequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma     Dec*, 
had  iflued.    The  emperor  gave  them  up  to  Cortes, 
that  he  might  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
crime,    and  determine  their  punifhment.      They 
were  formally  tried   by  a  Spanish  court-martial  i 
and  though  they  had  afted  no  other  part  than  what 
became  loyal  fubjeds  and  brave  mcrn,  in  obeying 
the  orders  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  in  oppo- 
fing  the  invaders  of    their  country,    they  were 
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K  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  execution  1 
fuch  atrocious  deeds  is  feldom  long  lufpcnded,  Thl 
unhappy  viftims  were  inftantly  led  forth.  iJ 
pile  on  which  they  were  laid  was  compofed  of  thl 
weapons  coUcded  in  the  royal  magazine  for  thJ 
public  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  ol 
Mexicans  bdield,  in  filent  af^onifhment,  the  doubii 
infult  oflbred  to  the  majefty  of  their  empire,  aij 
officer  of  diftinftion  committed  to  the  flame 
by  the  authority  of  ftrangers,  for  having  don^ 
what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  fovereignj 
and  the  arms  provided  by  the  forefighc  of  their  an] 
ceftors  fdr  avenging  public  wrongs,  confumedbej 
fore  their  eyes.    '       «'    -_        .  •• 

..  ..    .    y  .     ■-,  ■      'vJ  •  f,  I     ..•     .         1;     •  .      ,  .  !     . 

But  thefe  were  not  the  moft  fliocking  indignitiesl 
which  the  Mexicans  liad  to  bear.    The  Spaniards,! 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  Efcalante  without  orders  from  hisl 
mafter,  were  not  fatisfied  with  infliding  vengeancel 
on  the  inftrument  employied   in  comniitting  that] 
crime,  while  the  author  of  it  elcaped  With  impu-l 
nity,      Juft  before  Qlialpopoca  was  led  out  to| 
fuffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  bf  Montezu* 
ma,  followed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  and  afoldierl 
carrying  a  pair  of  fetters  s    and   ap]proaching  the 
rnonarch  with  a  ftern  countenance,  told  him,  that| 
as  the  perfons  who  were  now  to  undergo  the  pu- 
nilhment  which  they  merited,  hud  charged  him  as  | 
the  caufe  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was  necef* 
lary  that  he  likcwifc  Ihould  make  atonement  for 
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Mat  guilt ;  then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  book 
Ifairing  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap  \^,-^,^ 
jibe  fetters  on  his  legs.     The  orders  were  inftantly      '*'•• 
Iffccut^d.     The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained  up 
lith  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and  invio- 
llable,  and  f  onfidering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the 
Iprcluds  of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud 
Namrntations     and    complaints.       His  attendants, 
(peechlcls  with   horror,   fell   at  his  feet,   bathing 
them  with  their  tears*,  and  bearing  up  the  fetters 
in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious  tcnder- 
hefs  0  lighten  their  prefiTure.     Nor  d'd  their  grief 
and  defpondency  abate,  until  Cortes  returned  ft-qm 
the  execution,    and  with   a  cheerful  countenance 
'  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.    As  Montezu- 
ma's fpirits  had  funk  with  unmanly  dejeftion,  they 
now  rofe  into  indecent  joy  ;  and  with  an  unbecom- 
ing tranfition,  he  paflfed  at  once  from  the  anguifh 
of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  expreflions 
pf  fondnefs  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  thofe  tranfa(Jlions,  as  reprefented  by  the  Spa-  Reafoni  of 
nl(h  hiftorians,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the  qualities  conduft. 
which  diilinguilh  other  parts  of  Cortcs*s  condud. 
To  ufurp  a  jurifdiflion  which  could  not  belong  to 
a  Granger,  who  alTumed  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  an  anibaflador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflid  a  capital  punifbment 
on  men  whofe  conduA  intitled  them  to  eftecm, 
appears  an  a6t  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after 
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BOOK  fiich  ignominious  treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe 
him,  feems  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  incon- 
fiderate  than  wanton.  According  to  the  common 
relation,  no  account  can  be  given  either  of  the  one 
action  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxicated 
with  fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the  afcendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexi< 
cans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one 
View,  thefe  proceedings,  however  repugnant  to 
juftice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortes's 
behaviour  towards  the  Mexicans.  They  had  con. 
ceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings  fupe- 
rior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  conlequence  to 
cherifh  this  illuHon,  and  to  keep  up  the  veneration 
which  it  infpired.  Cortes  wifhed  that  Ihedding  the 
blood  of  a  Spaniard  (hould  be  deemed  the  mod  hei- 
nous of  all  crimes  i  and  nothing  appeared  better  cal- 
culated to  eflablilh  this  opinion,  than  to  condemn 
the  firft  Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it, 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  him- 
felf  to  fubmit  to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  an  ex- 
piation for  being  accefTary  to  a  deed  fo  atrocious «. 


The  power 
which  Cor 


The  rigour  with  Which  Cortes  puniflied  the  un- 

^^']'Vo!^'^'  ^3ppy  perlbns  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  violent 

hands   upon  his  followers,    feems  accordingly  to 

have  made  all  the  impreflion  that  he  defired.    The 


«  See  NOTE  LXXXIV. 
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ipirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  bv^ 
fubdued.  During  fix  months  that  Cortes  remained 
in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  not 
from  conftraint,  but  through  choice.  His  mini-* 
fters  and  officers  attended  him  as  ufual.  He  took 
cognizance  of  all  affairs ;  every  order  was  ifTued 
in  his  name.  The  external  afpedt  of  government 
appearing  the  fame,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being 
fcrupuloufly  obferved,  the  people  were  fo  little 
fenfible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  fame  fubmiiTive  ro. 
verence  as  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  vvhich  both 
Montezuma  and  his  fubjefts  had  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  fuch  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them, 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  fovereign 
from  confinement  &  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on 
this  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  vifit  his  temples, 
but  to  make  hunting  excurfions  beyond  the  lake, 
a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  fuch  a 
terror  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude,  and  fecure 
the  captive  monarch '. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in 
feizing  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fecured 
to  themfelves  more  extenfive  authority  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire  than  it  was  pofTible  to  have  acquired 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open  force  j  and  they 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  E.    B.  Diaz.  c.  97,  98,  99. 
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BOOK  exercifed  more  abiblute  fway  in  the  name  of  another 
than  they  could  have  done  in  tlicir  own.  The  arts 
of  polifhcd  nations,  in  fubjefting  fuch  as  are  Icfs 
improved,  have  been  nearly  the  fanr.P  in  every  pe« 
riod.  The  fyftem  of  icreening  a  foreign  ufurpa- 
tion,  under  the  fandion  of  authority  derived  from 
the  natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  em- 
ploying the  magillrates  arid  forms  already  efta- 
bli(hed  as  inllruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion, 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime  refinements 
in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,  were  inven- 
tions of  a  more  early  period,  and  had  been  tried 
with  fuccefs  in  the  Weft,  long  before  they  were 
pradtifed  in  the  Eaft.    •  .  .; 


Ufe  which 
he  make*  of 
it. 


Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
power  which  he  poflefTed  by  means  of  this.  He 
lent  feme  Spaniards,  w.iom  he  judged  beft  quali- 
fied for  fuch  commiflions,  into  difierent  parts  of 
the  empire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of  diftinflion, 
whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both 
as  guides  and  proteftors.  They  vifited  moft  of 
the  provinces,  viewed  their  foil  and  produdions, 
furveyed  with  particular  care  the  diftrifts  which 
yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched  upon  fevcral  places 
as  proper  ftations  for  future  colonies,  and  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  fub- 
mitting  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whofc  abilities  or 
•  .  independent 
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(uced  in  their  place  peifons  leis  capable  or  more 
obicquious.  
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One  thing  ftill  was  wanting  to  complete  his  fe* 
curity.  He  wiflied  to  have  fuch  command  of  the 
lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  le- 
vity or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  ihould  take  arms 
againfl:  him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  caufe- 
ways.  This,  too,  his  own  addrefs,  and  the  faci- 
lity  cf  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplifli. 
Having  frequently  entertained  his  prifoner  with 
pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine  and  art 
of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiofity  to  fee 
thofe  moving  palaces  which  made  their  way 
through  the  water  without  oars.  Under  pretext 
of  gratifying  this  defire,  Cortes  perfuaded  Mon- 
tezuma to  appoint  fome  of  his  fubjedts  to  fetch  part 
of  the  naval  (lores  which  the  Spaniards  had  depofit- 
ed  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others 
JQ  cutting  down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their 
ainilance,  the  Spaniih  carpenters  foon  completed 
two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amule- 
ment  to  the  monarch,  and  were  conlidered  by  Cortes 
as  a  certain  refource,  if  he  (hould  be  obliged  to  retire. 


Encouraged  by  fo  many  indances  of  the  mo-  Monteznmt 
narch's  tame  fubmifiion  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  ledges  him- 

f   rt-ii  •  TT  J    felt  a  vaiTall 

to  put  It  to  a  proof  ftill  more  trying.     He  urged  of  Spain. 
Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaiTal  of  the 
king  of  Caftile,  to  hold  bis  crown  of  him  as  fupe- 

rior. 
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B  o  o  K  nor,  and  to  fubjeft  his  dominions  to  the  payment 
c»  ■■■1^  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requifition,  the 
*^*°'  lad  and  mod  humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one 
poiTefTed  of  fovereign  authority,  Montezuma  was 
ib  obfcquious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together 
the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  Iia- 
rangue,  reminding  them  of  the  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies which  led  them  to  expedl  the  arrival  of  a 
people  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock  with  themfelvcs, 
in  order  to  take  pofTcfllon  of  the  fupreme  power, 
he  declaied  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  thii 
promifed  race }  that  therefore  he  recognized  the 
right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican 
empire  ;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet, 
and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  thefe 
words,  Montezuma  difcovered  how  deeply  he  was 
affe^ed  in  making  fuch  a  facriBce.  Tears  and 
groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe.  Over- 
awed and  broken  as  his  fpirit  was,  it  dill  retained 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which 
^  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  condrained  to 

reiign  independent  power.  The  fird  mention  of 
fuch  a  refolution  druck  the  afTembly  dumb  with 
adonifhment.  This  was  followed  by  a  fullen  mucr 
mur  of  forrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which 
indicated  fome  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be  near 
-  at  hand.  Tim  Cortes  forcfaw,  and  icafonably  in- 
tcrpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  mafter 
had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the 
royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the 
conditution   and   laws    of    the   Mexican  empire. 

This 
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This  afTurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the  SpaniHi  book 
power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  ex- 
ample, extorted  a  reluctant  confent  from  the  affem- 
bly  >.  The  a£t  of  fubmifTion  and  homage  was  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spaniards 
were  pleafed  to  prefcribe  K 

Montezuma,  at  the  defire  of  Cortes,  accom-  The  amount 
panied  this  profefllon  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  fure  coneQ. 
magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign ;  and,  af-^spanivdi. 
ter  his  example,  his  fubjedts  brought  in  very  libe- 
ral contributions.     The  Spaniards  now  coUedted 
all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either  voluntarily 
bellowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Monte- 
Kuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his  people  under 
various  pretexts  -,  and  having  melted  the  gold  and 
iilver,  the  value  of  thefe,  without  including  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  pre- 
ferved  on  account  of  their  curious  workmanfhip, 
amounted  to  fix  hundred   thoufand  pefis*     The  pi«monof 
foldiers  were  impatient  to  have   it  divided,    and  *''''=°!"«J5i? 
fortes  complied  with  their  defire.     A  fifth  of  the 
whole  was  firft  fet  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the 
king.    Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,    as 
commander  in  chief.    The  fums  advanced  by  Ve- 
lafquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  fome  of  the  officers, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the 
armament,  were  th^n  deduced.     The  remainder 


•  See  NOTE  LXXXV. 
^  Cortes  Relat.  238.  D.    B.  Diaz.  c.  101  • 
c.  92.    Herrera,  dec.  z,  lib.  x.  c.  4. 
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BOOK  was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garri. 
fon  of  Wra  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different 
ranks.  After  fo  many  defalcations,  the  fhare  of 
a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pefos. 
This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expeda- 
tions,  that  fome  foldiers  rejcded  it  with  fcorn, 
and  others  murmure'd  fo  loudly  at  this  cruel  dif- 
appointment  of  their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the 
addrefs  of  Cortes,  and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his 
liberality,  to  appeafe  them.  The  complaints  of 
the  army  were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  founda- 
tion.  As  the  crown  had  contributed  nothing  to. 
wards  the  equipment  or  fuccefs  of  the  armament, 
it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  trcafurc 
purchafed  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to 
the  (hare  of  their  general  appeared,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth  century,  an 
enormous  fum.  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had 
fecretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  feveral  omap 
ments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the  royal  fifth, 
nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon ftock.  It  was,  however,  fo  manifeftly  the 
intereft  of  Cortes  at  thin  period  to  make  a  large 
remittance  to  the  king,  chat  it  is  highly  probable 
thofe  concealments  were  not  of  great  confequence. 


Reafons 
why  gold 
was  found 
in  fucii 

titles. 


The  total  fum  amafled  by  the  Spaniards  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed, 
either  by  reflefting  on  the  defcriptions  given  by 
hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of  Mexico,  or 

by 
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by  confidering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in  b 
modern  times.    But>  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, gold  and  filver  were  not  the  ftandards  by 
which  the  worth  of  other  commodities  was  efti- 
mated ;  and  deftitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumftance,  were  no  farther  in  requcft 
than  as  they  furnifhed  materials  for  ornaments  and 
tfinktts.    Thefe   were  either  confccrated  to  the 
gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of 
diftinftion  by  their  princes  and  fome  of  their  moft 
eminent  chiefs.    As  the  confumption  of  the  pre- 
cious [metah  was  inconfiderable,  the  demand  for 
them  was  not  fuch  as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity 
or  induftry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  ftretch,  in  or- 
der to  augment  their  ftore.     They  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rich 
mines  with  whicli  their  country  abounded.     What 
gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic  ftate '. 
The  utriioft  effort  of  their,  labour  in  fearch  of  it 
was  to  wafc  the  earth  carried  do^^^n  by  torrents 
from  the  mdutitains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
gold  which' Aifetided  i  and  even  this  fimple  opera- 
tion, according  to  the  report  of  the  perfons  whom 
Cortes   appointed  to  furvey  the  provinces   where 
tliere  was  a  profpedt  of  finding  mines,  they  per- 
formed very  unlkilfully  ^.     From  all  thofe  caufes, 
the  whole  mafs  of  gojd  in  poflefllon  of  the  Mexi- 
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>  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  F.    B.  Diaz.  c.  102,  loj.    Go< 
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BOOK,  cans  w^s  not  greats  As  filver  is  rareljr  found  pure, 
and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  condu^  the- 
procefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
quantity  of  this  metai  was  dill  lefs  confiderable '. 
Tbus»  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the 
power  which  they  pofiefled  in  Mexico,  and  often 
with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
predominant  paHion,  and  though  Montezuma  had 
fondly  exhaufted  his  treafure^,  in  hopes  of  fa- 
tiating  their  third  for  gold,  the  produft  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  bul* 
lion  in  the  empire,  did  not  rife  in  value  abpve 
what  has  been  mentioned  ". 


'I.IV 


Montexuma  BuT  howevcr  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in 
SiSefJcft  other  matters,  with  refpeft  to  one  point  he  was  in- 
to  religion.  £exible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with 
the  importunate  zeal  of  a  mifllonary,  to  renounce 
his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
he  always  rejeded  the  propofition  with  horror. 
Superftition,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed 
into  fuch  a  regular  and  complete  fyilem,  that  its 
inftitutions  naturally  took  fad  hold  of  the  mind; 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica were  eafily  induced  to  relinqui(h  a  few  no- 
tions  and  rites,  fo  loofe  and  arbitrary  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexi- 
cans adhered  tenaciouHy  to  their  mode  of  wor(hip, 
which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 


*  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.. 
■See   NOTE   LXXXVI. 
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fach  order  and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  objeft  book 
of  veneration.    Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  in-  u-J~-f 
efieftual  to  fhzke  the  conftancy  of  Montezuina,      '^'°' 
was  h  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy,  that  in  a 
tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers  to  throw 
down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.    But 
die  priefts  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars, 
and  the'pec^leGrowdihg  with  great  ardour  to  fup- 
port  them,  Cortes*s  prudence  overruled  his  zeal, 
and  induced  him  to  defiil:  from  his  rafh  attempt, 
after  diflodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  fhrines, 
and  placing  in  their  jlead  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary». 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  schemes  of 
permitted  the  imprifonment  of  their  fovereign,  cans  to  de- 
and  fuffered  the  cxaAions  of  Grangers  without  a  Spaniards. 
ftruggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel 
ordeftroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themfelves 
called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted  deities.  The 
priefts  and  leading  men  held  frequent  confultations 
with  MoritezUma  for  this  purpofe.  But  as  it 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence, 
he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having 
called  Cortes  into  his  prefehce,  he  obferved,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purpofcs  of  his  embafly  were  fully 
accompliflied,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will, 
aiici  the  people  fignified  their  defire  that  he  and 
■his  followers  (hould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the 


■See  NOTE  LXXXVIf. 
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BOOK  empire.  Wich  this  he  required  them  to  comply, 
^  1  .  or  unavoidable  deftrudtion  would  fall,  fuddenly  on 
1 520.  ^^\f  deads.  The  unor  of  this  uoexpedted .  requifi* 
tioR»  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes-  no  rooin  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep  fdienaie  concerted 
between  Montezuma  ahd  his  iiibgeds.  He, quickly 
perceived  that  he  might  deriw  moirc  advantage 
from  a  Teeming  compliance  with  the  nhqnarch's  in* 
clination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt  to  change 
or  to  oppofe  it}  and  replied,  with  great  compo* 
fure^  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  re- 
turning to  his  own  country  •,  but  as  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  veCels  in  which  he  arrived,  fome  time 
was  requifite  for  building  other  ffaips.  This  ap- 
peared reafonable.  A  number  of  Mexicans  were 
fent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and  fome  1 
Spanidi  carpenters  were  appointed  to  fuperintendl 
the  work.  Cortes  flattered  himfelf,  that  during 
this  interval  he  might  either  find  me^ns  to  avert  { 
the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforce- 
ments as  would  enable  h'mi  to  deipife  it.  * 


Anxiety  and 
danger  of 


Almost  nine  months  were  elapied  lince  Porto- 
carrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  difpatches 
to  Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expeded  their  return  with 
a  conBrmation  of  his  authority  from  the  king. 
Without  this,  his  condition  was  infecure  and 
precarious,  and  after  all  the  great  things  whidi 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom  to  bearj 
the  name  and  fufFcr  the  punifhment  of  a  trai- 
tor. ,  Rapid  and  extenfive  as  his  progrefs  hadl 
13  bccnj 
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been,  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  great  empire  with  ib  fmall  a  body  of  men, 
which  by  this  time  the  difcafes  of  the  climate 
had  confiderably  thinned  ;  nor  could  he  apply  for 
recruits  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  iflands  un- 
til he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceed- 
ings.   . 


While    he   remained  m  this  cruel   fituation   The  arrival 

,  ,  ^  ...  of  a  new  ar. 

anxious  about  what  was  pair,  uncertain  with  re-  mamenr, 
fpe6t  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration 
of  Montezuma,  oppreflcd  with  a  new  addition  of 
cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  account 
of  fome  ihips  having  appeared  on  the  coait. 
Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his 
meflcngers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and  that  the 
completion  of  all  his  wilhes  and  hopes  was  at 
hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his  compa- 
nions, who  received  them  with  tranfports  of  mu- 
tual gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom 
Cortes  had  appointed  to  fucceed  Efcalante  in  com- 
mand at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information 
that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez, 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid 
whi4.h  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  imme- 
diate deftrudion. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to  this  y*jj°"*,'*' 
^  violent  meafure  are  obvious.    From  the  circum- 
ftances  of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  impoflible  not 
to  fufped  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  depend- 
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B  0^0  K  crice  upon  him.  His  negleifling  to  tranfmit  atiy 
account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba,  ftrengthened 
this  iufpicion,  which  was  at  laft  confirmed,  be- 
yond doubt,  by  the  indifcretion  of  the  officers 
whom  Cortes  fent  to  Spain.  They,  from  fome 
motive  which  is  nbt  clearly  explained  by  the  con- 
temporary hiflorians,  touched  at  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  their 
general ".  By  this  means  Velafquez  not  only 
learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  after  for- 
mally renouncing  all  connedion  with  him,  had 
eftablifhed  an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain, 
and  were  foliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their  pro- 
ceedings by  his  authority  ;  but  he  obtained  parti- 
cular information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the 
country,  the  valuable  prefents  which  Corteis  had 
received,  and  the  inviting  profpedls  of  fuccefs  that 
opened  to  his  view.  Every  paflion  which  can 
agitate  an  ambitious  mind  j  fliame,  at  having  been 
fo  grofsly  overreached ;  indignation,  at  being  be- 
trayed by  the  man  whom  he  had  felefled  as  the 
objedt  of  his  favour  and  confidence;  grief,  for 
having  wafted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an  ene- 
my J  and  defpair  of  recovering  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  eftablifiiing  his  fame  and  extending  his 
power,  now  raged  in  the  bofom  of  Velalquez.  All 
thcfe,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an 
extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the 


*  B.  Diaz.  c.  54,  55.    tjerrera,  dec,  z.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  Go- 
mara  Cron.  c.  96, 
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author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wreft  from  him  his  b  0^0  k. 
ufurped  authority  and  conquefts.  Nor  did  he  want 
the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to  juftify  fuch  an 
attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  Grjjalva's  voyage,  had  met  wich  a 
moft  favourable  reception  ;  and  from  the  fpeci- 
niens  which  he  produced,  fuch  high  expedations 
were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New 
Spain,  that  Velafqnez  was  authorifed  to  prolccute 
the  difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  go- 
vernor of  it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power 
land  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  ad- 
venturer from  the  time  of  Columbus ''.  Elated  by. 
this  diftinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  -varranted 
|toconfider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his 
jiirifdiclion,  but  as  difobedient  to  the  royal  man- 
date, he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own  rights 
and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by  force  of  arms  '. 
His  ardpur  in  carrying  on  his  preparations,  were  under  the 

,•1  '11  1  n. '  a    ^  1  •         command  of 

Inch  as  might  have  been  expected  irom  the  vio-  Narva??, 
lence  of  the  pafllons  with  which  he  was  animated  j 
and  in  a  fliort  time  an  armament  was  completed, 
confining  of  eighteen  (hips,  which  had  oa,  hoard 
fourfcore  horfemen,  eight  hundred  foot  foldiers, 
of  which  eighty  were  mufketeers,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  crofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train 
of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez's  expe-» 
rience  of  the  fatal  conlequence  of  committing  to 

■     ,  I     «»    ,^  *  .^ ,  f      (lit      ,  :  \         r-  «4  !■  -  •  ■     ■   _ .  .  •  *        .   ,  . .   •  f .       .  ^  *r 

"i  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,       ,   . 
,    '  See  NOTE   LXXXVIII.         .'    ;, 
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another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himfelf, 
had  not  rendered  him  more  enterpri(\ng,  he  veiled 
the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  which,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Spanilh  power  in  America,  me- 
rits the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  dc 
Narvaez,  with  inftrudions  to  fcize  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers,  to  fend  them  prifoners  to  him, 
and  then  to  complete  the  difcoveEy  and  conqueft 
of  the  country  in  his  name»  i,,5     ::,i; 


The  pro- 


of 


After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvacz  landed 
his  men  without  oppofition  near  St.  Juan  de  UUua. 
Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  fent  to  fearch 
for  mines  in  that  diftridl,  immediately  joined  him. 
By  this  accident,  he  not  only  received  information 
concerning  the  progreis  and  fituation  of  Cortes, 
but  as  thefe  foldiers  had  made  fome  progfcfs  in 
;he  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  ac- 
quired interpreters,  by  whole  means  ht  was  en- 
abled to  hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of 
the  country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning 
of  deferters,  they  framed  their  intelligence  with 
more'  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
jigrecable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true  ■, 
and  reprefented  the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be  fo 
defperate,  and  the  difaffedUon  of  his  followers  to 
be  fo  general,  as  incrcafed  the  natural  confidence 
and  prefumption  of  Narvaez.  His  firft  operation, 
however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
their  partial  accounts.  Having  fqnt  to  fummon 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender,  Guevara, 
"       ■■  -.  •  .    „ . .     aprieft 
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a  prieft  whom  he  employed  in  that  fcrvice,  made  b  o^o  k 
the  requifition  with  fuch  infolence,  that  Sandovali 
an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zcalouffy  attached  to 
Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
feized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  knx  them  in 
chains  to  Mexico.        '  «''■''       -'    . 


'./; 


Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as  portes  derp. 
friends,  and  condemning  the  feverity  of  Sandoval, 
fet  them  immediately  at  liberty.      By   this  well- 
timed  clemency,    feconded   by   carefles  and  pre- 
fents,  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from 
them  fuch  particulars  concerning  the  force  and  in- 
tentions of  Narvaez,    as  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
impending  danger  in  its  full  extent.     He  had  not 
to  contend  now  with  half-naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  (till  more  inferior  in  the  arts 
of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field  againft  an  army  in 
courage  and  martial  difcipline  equal  to  his  own,  in 
number  far  fuperior,  ading  under  the  fandion  of 
royal  authority,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
known  bravery.     He  was  informed  that  Narvaez, 
more  folicitous  to  gratify  the  refentment  of  Velaf- 
quez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour  or  intereft  of 
ills  country,   had  begun  his   intercourfe  with  tiic 
natives,  by  reprefentmg  him  and  his  followers  as 
fugitives  and  outlaws,    guilty  of  rebellion  againit 
their  own  fovereign,  and  of  injuftice  in  invading 
the  Mexican  empire  *,  and  had  declared   that  his 
chief  objcd:  in  vifitingthe  country  was  to  punilh 
the  Spaniards  who   had  committed  thefe    crimes, 

and  to  refcue  the  Mexicans  from  opprcmon.     He 
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BOOK  foon  perceived  that  the  fame  nnfavonrable  repre- 
fentations  of  his  character  and  adlions  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaei  had  found 
means  to  afllire  him,  that  as  the  condnft  of  thole 
who  kept  him  under  reftraint  was  highly  difpleafing 
to  the  king  his  mafter,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only 
to  refcue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinemcnr, 
but  to  reinftate  him  in  the  poirtffion  of  his  anciem 
power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this 
profpe(5t  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjeftion  to  ilran- 
gers,  the  Mexicans  in  feveral  provinces  began  open- 
ly to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as 
a  deliverer  no  lefs  able  than  willing  to  lave  them. 
Montezuma  himfclf  kept  up  a  fecret  intercoiirre 
with  the  new  commander,  and  feemed  to  court  I 
him  as  a  perfon  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
thofe  Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  asj 
the  firft  of  men  % 


His  delibera- 
tions con- 
cerning his 
own  con- 

duft. 


Such  were  the  various  afpe(5ts  of  danger  and! 
difficulty  which  prefented  themfelves  to  the  view! 
of  Cortes.  No  fituation  can  be  conceived  more 
trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a  general, 
or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  fiiould  wait  thel 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  deftruftion  feem- 
ed to  be  unavoidable  ;  for  while  the  Spaniards 
prefled  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants,  whole 
turbulent  fpirit  he  could  hardly  reftrain  with  all  his 
authority  and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on 
fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 


«  See  NQTE   LXXXIX. 
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wrongs.  If  he  (hould  abandon  the  capital,  fet  the  b  0^0  k 
captive  monarch  at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet 
the  enemy ;  he  muit  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of 
all  his  toils  and  vidories,  and  relinquilh  advan- 
tages which  could  not  be  recovered  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  and  infinite  danger.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  employing  force,  he  fliould  have  recourle 
to  conciliating  meafures,  and  attempt  an  accom- 
modation with  Narvaez  i  the  natural  haughtinefs 
of  that  officer,  augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his 
prefent  fuperiority,  forbad  him  to  chcrifti  any  fan- 
guine  hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every 
fcheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon 
that  which  in  execution  was  mod  hazardous,  bur, 
if  fuccefsful,  would  prove  moft  beneficial  to  his 
countiy;  and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity  fuitcd 
to  defperate  fituations,  determined  to  make  one 
bold  effort  for  vidlory  under  every  difadvantage, 
rather  than  facrifice  his  own  conquefts  and  the  Spa- 

nilh  intereft  in  Mexico.      • 

■■   '  .  ■         •  ,     ••     •  •    ^ 

But  though  he  forefaw  that  the  conteft  niuft  be  His  negocia- 

'-'  tions  with 

terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  thetoiiowers 

.  '        '  '  of  Narvaez, 

not  only  mdecent,  but  criminal,  to  have  marched 
againft  his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to 
adjult  matters  by  an  amicable  negociation.  In  this 
fervice  he  employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to 
whofe  charader  the  fundlion  was  well  fuited,  and 
who  pofleifed,  befides,  fuch  prudence  and  addrefs, 
as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in 
whiph  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.    Narvaez 
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rcjedcd,  with  fcorn,  every  fchcmc  of  accommo- 
dation that  Olmedo  propofed,  and  was  with  diffi. 
culty  retrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him 
and  his  attendants.  He  tnet,  however,  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvacz,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters, 
either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers,  their  ancient 
friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accom- 
panied thefe  with  preients  of  rings,  chains  of  gold, 
and  other  trinkets  of  value,  which  infpired  thole 
needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  weahh 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good 
fortune  who  were  engaged  in  his  fervicc.  Some, 
from  hopes  of  becoming  (harers  in  thole  rich  fpoils, 
declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with 
Cortes.  Others,  from  public  fpirit,  laboured  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  fhould 
prevail,  mull  (hake,  and  perhaps  fibvert  the  Spa- 
nifh  power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  fo  imper- 
fectly eftablifhed.  Narvaez  difregardcd  both,  and 
by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his 
adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country. 
Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  furpriied  at 
the  un tradable  arrogance  of  Narvaez  \  and,  after 
having  given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  dif- 
pofition  as  might  juftify  his  recourfe  to  other  means, 
he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  wliom 
he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appeafe. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Uic  capital, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  of- 
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ficcr  of  diftinguiflicd  courage,  for  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans had  conceived  a  fmgular  degree  of  refpcdt. 
To  the  cuftody  of  this  (lender  garrifon  he  commit- 
ted a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amaiT- 
ed,  and,  what  was  dill  of  greater  importance,  the 
perlbn  of  the  imprifoned  monarch.     His  utmofl 
art  was  employed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma 
the  real  caufc  of  his  march.     He  laboured  to  per- 
fuade  him,  that  the  llrangers  who  had  latcrly  ar- 
rived were  his  friends  and  fellow. fubjefts;  and  that, 
after  a  (hort  interview  with  them,  they  would  de- 
part together,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend   the 
dcfigns  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile  what  he 
now  heard  with  the  declarations  of  Narvaez,  and 
afraid  to  difcover  any  fymptom  of  fufpicion  or  dif- 
truft  of  Cortes,  promifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the 
Spanilh  cjuarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friend- 
ihip  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him.    Cortes,  with  ieeming  conlidence 
in  this  promife,  but  relying  principally  upon  the 
injundtions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard 
his  prifoner  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  vigilance,  fee 
out  from  Mexico,  / — i  j  • 


His  ftrcngth,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  Number  ef 
the  juni^ion  of  Sandoval  and  die  garrifon  of  Vera  **"*''*'°p** 
Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  his  troops  Were  not  encumbered 
either  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dread- 
ed 
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B  0^0  K  ed  extremely  the  impreflion  wfiich  the  enemy 
might  make  with  their  cavalry,  he  had  provided 
againft  this  danger  with  the  forcfight  and  fagacity 
which  diftinguilh  ^  great  commander.  Having 
obferved  that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
nantla  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force, 
he  armed  his  foldiers  with  thefe,  and  accuftomed 
them  to  that  deep  and  compaft  arrangement  which 
the  ufe  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  beft  perhaps 
that  ever  was  invented  for  (defence,  enabled  them 


Continues 
to  nepociate 
3£  he  ad- 
vanced. 


to  affume, 


With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  ad- 
vanced towards  Z'eriipoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had 
taken  pofTefllon.  During  his  march,  he  made  re- 
peated attempts  towards  fome  accommodation  with 
his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes 
and  his  followers  fhould  inftantly  recognize  his 
title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  which  he  derived  from  Velafquez  ;  and 
Cortes  refufing  to  fubmit  to  any  authority  which 
was  not  founded  on  a  commiflion  from  the  emperor 
himfelf,  under  whofe  immediate  protedion  he  and 
his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant  colony ;  all 
thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs.  The  intercourfe, 
however,  which  tliis  occafioned  between  the  two 
parties,  proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  Cortes, 
as  it  afforded  him  an  oppoitunity  of  gaining  fome 
of  Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  foftq/i- 
ing  others  by  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  sll  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
*•  '       '  troops. 
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troops,  mod  of  his  foldiers  having  converted  their  book 
fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelec.% 
and  other  ornaments,  which  they  difplayed  with 
military  oftentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of 
his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  towards 
an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen.  This 
difcovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  vioknt 
temper  almoft  to  madnefs.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage, 
he  fet  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his 
principal  officers ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was 
now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zempoalia  with 
his  fmall  body  of  men,  he  confidered  this  as  an 
infult  which  merited  immediate  chaftifement,  aiid 
marched  out  with  all  his  troops  to  otier  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  Attacks 

Narvaez  in 

experience  than,  on  equal  ground,  to  nghp  an  enemy  the  mgut, 
fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo  much  better  ap- 
pointed. Having  taken  his  ftation  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  difre- 
garded  this  vain  bravade.  It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  wet  feafon  \  and  the  rain  had  poured 
down,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  the 
violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  follow- 
ers of  Narvaez,  unaccuftomed  to  the  hardHiips  of 
military  fervice,  murmured  fo  much  at  being  thus 
fruitlefsly  expofed,  that,  from  their  unfoldier  like 
impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  hi^ 

<  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  467.  DeLaet  Defer,  Ind.  Occid.  221, 
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■  ®v*  *  adverfary,  their  general  permitted  tliem  to  retire  to 
^■*^"— ^  Zempoalla*  The  very  circumftance  which  induced 
them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form 
a  fcheme,  by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate 
the  war.  He  obferved,  that  his  hardy  veterans, 
though  Handing  under  the  torrents,  which  conti- 
nued tb  fall,  without  a  fingle  tent  or  any  flicker 
whatfocver  to  cover  them,  were  fo  far  from  repin- 
ing at  hardfhips  which  were  become  familiar  to 
them,  that  they  were  (till  frefli  and  alert  for  fer- 
vice.  He  forefaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally 
give  themfelves  up  to  repofe  after  their  fatigue, 
and  that,  judging  of  the  conduft  of  others  by  their 
own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  themfelves  per- 
fedlly  fecure  at  a  feafon  fo  unfit  for  adlion.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  the  furprife  and  terror  of  this  un- 
expected  attack  might  more  than  compenfate  the 
inferiority  of  his  numbers.  His  foldiers,  fenfible 
that  no  refource  remained  but  in  fome  dcfperate 
effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  meafure  with 
fuch  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration 
which  he  addreflcd  to  them  before  they  began  their 
march,  was  more  folicitous  to  temper  than  to  in- 
flame their  ardour.  He  divided  them  into  three 
parties.  At  the  head  of  the  firft  he  placed  Sando- 
val ;  entrufting  this  gallant  officer  with  the  moft 
dangerous  and  important  fervice,  that  of  feizing 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvacr 
had  fiXc^d  his  head-quarters.     Chriftoval  de  Olid 

commanded 
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cdmmanded  the  fecond^  with  orders  to  afl*aitlc  the  b  o  a  k 
tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.    Cortes  him- 
kl(  conducted  the   third    and   fmalleft  divilion, 
which  was  to  aA  as  a  body  of  relerve,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  other  two  as  there  fhould  be  occafion^ 
Having  pafled  the  river  de  Canoas,  which  was 
much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficult 
ty^  the  water  reaching  almoft  to  their  chins,  they 
advanced  in  profound   filence,   without   beat  of 
drum,  or  found  of  any  warlike  inllrument  -,  each 
man  armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  fpear.     Narvaez,  remifs  in  proportion 
to  his  fecurity,  had  pofted  only  two  centinel's  to 
watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  fuch 
go  d  caufe  to  dread.    One  of  thefe  was  feized  by 
t      tcivanced  guard  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other 
wade  his  efcape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town  with 
all  the  precipitation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch 
timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  there 
was  lull  leifurc  to  have  prepared  for  their  recep^ 
tion.     But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation 
of  Narvaez,  this  impor  ant  interval  was  lofl:.     He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  centi- 
ncl,  and  treated  with  der  fion  the  idea  of  being  at- 
tacked by  forces  To  unequal  to  his  Own.     The 
fliouts  of  Corr«s*s  Ibldicrs,  rulhing  on  to  the  a(^ 
fault,  convinced  him  at  laft,  that  the  danger  which 
he  defpifcd  was   real.     The  rapidity  with  ^flich 
thty  advanced  was   fuch,  that  only  onC'Mnnon 
could  be  fired,  before  Sandovars  party  dofl:d  with 
the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  gunSj  and  began 
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nnd  over- 
i.omes  him. 


B  o  o  K  to  force  their  way  up  .the  fteps  of  the  tower.     Nar- 
^^--y-^-mj  vaez,  no  Icfs  l?rav^  in  ad  ion  than  prefumptuous 
in  condud;,  armed  himfelf  in  haile,  and  .  by  his 
voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the  com- 
bat.     Olid  advanced  to  fuHain  his  companions  ^ 
and  Cortes  himlclf,  rufiiing  to  the  front,  conduc- 
ed and  added  new   vigour  to  .the  attack.     The 
compad  order  in  which  this  fmall  body  preflcd  on, 
and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  prefented 
with  their  long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition 
before  it.     They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and 
were  ftruggling  to  burft  it  open,  when  a  foldier 
having  let  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower 
was  covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.     In 
the  firft  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with 
a  fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged 
down  the  fteps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in  fetters. 
The  cry  of  vidory  refbunded  among  the  troops  of 
Cortes.     Thofe  who  had  fallied   out  with   their 
leader  now  maintained  the  conflidt  feebly,  and  be- 
gan to  furrender.     Among  the  remainder  of  his 
foldiers,  ftationed   in  two   fmaller  towers  of  the 
temple,    terror    and    confufion    prevailed.     The 
darknefs  was  fo  great,  that  they  could  not  diftin- 
guifli  between  their  friends  and  foes.     Their  own 
artillery   was    pointed    againft   them.     Wherever 
they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming 
through  the  obfcurity  of  night,   which,  though 
proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  Ihining  infedls, 
that  abound  in  moift  and  fultry  climates,  their  af- 
frighted   imaginations    reprefented    as    numerous 
iS  bands 
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bandsofmulketcers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  »  \^  ^ 
to  the  attack.     After  a  (hort  refiftance,  the  fol- 
diers  compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  be- 
fore'morning  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  I'ub- " 
mitted  quietly  to  their  conquerors.  ^- 

This  complete  vi«51:ory  proved  more  acceptable,  'r'le  cutaa 

'  ,  '        .  ,  ^  ,     of  thi»  vit- 

as it  was  gained  almoft  without  blootlflied,  only  ^^'^y' 

two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the  fide  of  Coi  tes,  and 
two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  ad- 
verfe  fadion.     Cortes  treated  the  vanquifhed  not     . 
like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and 
offered  either  to  fend  them  back  diredlly  to  Cuba, 
or  to  take  them  into  his  fervice,  as  partners  in  his 
fortune,  on  equal   terms  with  his  own  foldiers. 
This  latter  propofition,  feconded  by  a  feafonable 
diftribution  of  fome  prcfents  from  Cortes,  and  li. 
beral  promifes  of  more,  opened  profpefts  fo  agree- 
able to  the  romantic  expeftations  which  had  invited 
them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that  all,  a  few  par- 
tizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  clofed  with  it,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  profeffions  of  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  a  general,  whofe  recent  fuccefs  had 
given  them  fuch  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  abilities  for 
command.     Thus,  by  a  feries  of  events  no  lefs 
fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped 
from  perdition  which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when 
he  had  lea(t  reafon  to  expeft  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a   thoufand  Spaniards,  ready   to  follow 
wherever  he  (hould  lead  them.     Whoever  refledls 
upon  the  facility  with  which  this  vit^ory  was  ob- 

■  tained, 
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BOOK  tained,  or  confiders  with  what  fudden  and  unani- 
mous tranfition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged 
themielves  under  the  flandard  of  his  rival,  will  be 
ape  to  afcribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  intrigues 
as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but  fufped 
that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occafioned,  no  lefs 
by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the 
valour  of  his  enemy ". 

T!icMexi.  But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduft  and 
SmVaJrinft  good  fottuue  of  Cortcs  were  equally  confpicuous. 
Hianu'  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began 
his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  fuch  a 
Ipeedy  iflue,  even  this  decifive  vidory  would  have 
come  too  late  to  have  faved  his  companions  whom 
he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  dif- 
comfiture  of  Narvaez,  a  courier  arrived  with  an 
account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and 
having  feized  and  deltroyed  the  two  brigantines, 
which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com- 
mand  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quarters,  had  killed  feveral  of  them,  and 
wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  afhes  their  maga- 
zine of  provifions,  and  carried  on  hodilities  with 
fuch  fury,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  de- 
fended themfelves  with  undaunted  refolution,  they 
muft  either  be  foon  cut  oiF  by  famine,  or  fink 
under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.     This  re- 


■  Corte-  Relat.  242.  D.     B.  Diaz.  c.  110—12;.  Hcrrera, 
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volt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  ftill  b  o  o  ic 
more  alawning.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  ^' 
Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themfelves, 
that  the  long-cxpc6ted  opportunity  of  rcftoring 
their  fovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their 
country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  ftrangers, 
was  at  length  arri  »•  1  -  • '  at  while  the  forces  of  their 
oppreflbrs  were  divided  nd  the  arms  c^  :^~«  party 
turned  againft  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both*  Confultations  were  held, 
and  fchcmes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spa- 
niards in  Mexico,  confcious  of  their  own  feeble- 
nefs,  fufpedea  and  dreaded  thofe  machinations. 
Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  poffefled  nei- 
therthat  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  man- 
ners, by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcend* 
ant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  al- 
lowed them  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  weakne*' 
or  of  their  own  ftrength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode 
of  fupporting  his  authority  but  force.  Inftead  of 
employing  addrefs  to  difconcert  the  plans  or  to 
foothc  the  fpirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  re- 
turn of  one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  when  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  ac- 
cording tocuftom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  tem- 
ple 5  he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and, 
illured  partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they 
wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the 
facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that 
confpiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them, 
unarmed  and  unfufpicious  of  any  danger,  and  maf- 
VoL.II,  Z  facred 
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BOOK  facred  a  great  number,  none  cfcaping  but  fuch  ai 
made  their  way  over  the  bn.ttltirents  of  the  temple. 
An  a6lion  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only 
the  city,  but  the  whole  empire,  with  indignation 
and  rage.  All  rnllcd  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and 
regnrdlefs  of  the  fatety  of  their  monarch,  whofe 
life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their 
own  danger  in  afTiulting  an  enemy  who  had  been 
fo  long  the  objed:  of  their  terror,  they  committed 
all  thole  ads  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  receivtd 
an  account.  / 


lie  marcfies 
Hack  to  ths 
capiul. 


To  him  the  danger  c^peared  (o  imminent,  is 
to  admit  neither  of  delibcation  nor  delay.     He kt 
out  inftantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from 
Zempoalla  with  no  lefs  rapidity  than  he  had  ad- 
vanced thither.     At  Tlafcala  he  was  joined  by  two 
thouf.uid  chofen  warriors.     On  entering  the  Mexi- 
can territories    he  found  that  difafFedion  to  the 
Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.    The 
principal  inhabitants  had  defeited  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafifcd  ;  no  perfon  of  note  appearing  to 
meet  him  with  the  ufual  refped  ;  no  provifion  was 
made  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops  j  and  though 
he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  oppofition, 
the  folitude   and  filence  which   reigned  in  every 
place,  and  the  horror  with  which  the  people  avoid' 
ed  all   intercourfe   with  him,    difcovered  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy,  that  excited  the  molt  juft  alarm. 
But,  implacable  as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans 
was,   they  were  fo  unacquainted  with  the  fcience 
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of  wafi  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  pro-  book 

per  meafures,  either  for  their  own  fafety  or  the  de-  u— v— -J 

ftruftion  of  the  Spaniards.     Uninftrudted  by  their      '^"'* 

former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy  into 

their  capital,  inftead  of  breaking  dowo  the  caufe- 

ways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have  in- 

clofed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effe<5tu- 

ally  ftopt  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  fuffcred    Junca4, 

him  to  march    into  the  city  without  moleftation, 

and  to  take  quiet  ppfTefllon  of  his  ancient  ilation. 

The  tranfports  of  ioy  with  which  Alvarado  and  improper 
his  foldiers   received  their  companions  cannot  be  cones, 
exprefled.     Both  parties  were  fo  much  elated,  the 
one  with  their  fealonable  deliverance,  and  tiie  other 
with  the  great  exploits  which  they  had  atchieved, 
that  this   intoxication    of    fuccefs  feems  to  have 
reached  Cortes  himfelf  j  and  he  behaved  on  this 
occafion  neither  with  his  ufual  fagacity  nor  atten- 
tion.    He  not  only  negleded  to  vifit  Montezuma, 
but  embittered   the  infult  by  exprefTions  full  of 
contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  peo- 
ple.   The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the  com- 
mand, appeared  to  him  fo  irrefiftible,  that  he  might 
alTume  an  higher  tone,  and  lay  afide  the  mafk  of 
moderation,  under  which  he  had  hitherto  conceal- 
ed his  dcfigns.     Some  Mexicans  who  underftood 
the  Spanilh    language,    heard  the  contemptuous 
words  which  Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them 
to  their   countrymen,    kindled   their  rage  anew. 
They  were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of 
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B  o  o  K  tfie  general  were  equally  bloody  with  thofc  of  Alva^ 
^^-^i—, J  rado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting  their 
'^**''      country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to  court 
the  alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to  attctnpt  the 
The  violent  conqueft  of  his  dottiiniohs.      They  rcfumed  their 
tiM  Mex?-     arms  with  the  additional  fury  which  this  difcovery 
infpired,  attacked  a  confiderable  body  of  Spaniards 
who  were   marching  towards  the  great  fquare  in 
which  the  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  fome  lofs.    Emboldened  by 
this  fuccefs,  and  delighted  to  find  that  their  cp- 
preflbrs  were  net  invincible,    they  advanced  next 
day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  aflault  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters.      Their  number  was 
formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  ftill  more 
fo.     Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  their  nu- 
merous  battalions,    crowded  together   in   narrow 
ftreets,  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every  difcharge  •, 
though  every  blow    of  the  Spanifh  weapons  fell 
with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  afiault  did  not  abate.      Frelh 
men  ruflied  forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the 
flain,  and  meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  no  lets  intrepid  and  eager  for  ven- 
geance.     The  utmoft    effort  of  Cortes's  abilities 
and  experience,  feconded  by  the  difciplined  valour 
of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufHcient  to  defend  the 
fortifications,  that  furrounded  the  pofl:  where  the 
Spaniards  were  ftationed,    into  which  the  enemy 
were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their 
P"  v/ay.  ' 
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Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  b  o  q  ic 
ferocity  of  a  people,  who  feemed  at  firft  to  fub-  u.— >  -  ^ 
mit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  fo  rAnnh'oi 
long  pafllve  under  it.  The  foldiers  of  Narvaez,  taliiH*' 
who  fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes 
to  (hare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
ailonifhed  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous war,  with  an  enemy  whole  vigour  was  ftill 
unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own  weaknef^» 
in  giving  fuch  eafy  credit  to  the  delufive  promiles 
of  their  new  leader  \  But  furprife  and  complaints 
were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and  extraordi- 
nary effort  was  requifite  to  extricate  themfclves 
out  of  their  prelcnt  fituation.  As  foon  as  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  re- 
tire, in  compliance  with  their  national  cuftom 
of  ccafing  from  hoftilicies  with  the  fetting  fun, 
Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  Tally,  next  day,  with 
fuch  a  conlidcrabie  force,  as  might  either  drive  tl\e 
enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  liften  to 
terms  of  accommodation. 

He   condudled,  in  perfon,   the  troops  deftined  cortes  at- 

(,        ,  .     .  r       •  T->  •  •         1  t.icks  them 

for  this  miportant  lervice.  livery  mvention  known  without  fuc 
in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution, fuggefted  by  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were  employed  to 
enfure  fuccefs.  Bur  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  oppofe  him.     The  force  of  the 
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BOOK  Mexicans  was  greatly  augmented  by  frefh  troops^ 
Ci->-'--.^  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  country,  and 
their  animofuy  was  in  no  degree  abated.     They 
were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of   their  priefts,   and  fought  in  defence  of 
their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their 
gods,  and  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Notwithftanding  their  numbers,    and  enthufiallic 
contempt    of   danger    and   death,    wherever  the 
Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them,  the  fuperiority 
of  their  difcipline  and  arms  obliged   the  Mexi- 
cans to  give  way.     But  in  narrow  ftreets,    and 
where  many   of    the   bridges  of   communication 
were  broken  down,    the   Spaniards  could   feldom 
come  to  a  fair  rencounier  with  the  enemy,  and  as 
they  advanced,  were  expofed  to  Ihowcrs  of  arrows 
and  ftones  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.      After 
a  day  of  inceflant  exertion,  though  vaft  numbers 
*of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt,  the   Spaniards,    weary  with  the  flaughter, 
and  hirafied  by  multitudes  which  fuccefllvely  re- 
lieved each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  retire, 
with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplifhed  no- 
thing  fo  decifive  as  to  compenfate  theunufual  cala- 
.    mity  of  having  twelve  foldicrs  killed,  and  above 
fixty  wounded.     Another  Tally,  made  with  greater 
force,  was  not  more  ctTedlual,  and  in  it  the  general 
himlclf  v/as  wounded  in  the  hand.    ' 


M'>ntc2uma 


CoKTEs  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  er- 
ror into  which  he  had  bc^n  betrayed  by  his  own 
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contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatisfied  that  b  o  o  k 
he  could  neither  maintain  his  prefent  Itation  in  the 
centre  of  an  hoftile  city,  nor  retire  froni  it  without 
the  moft  imminent  dinger.  One  rdburce  ftill  rc- 
nained,  to  try  what  tffc'i.t  tlie  intc:  (^ofition  of 
Montezuma  might  have  to  foothc  or  overawe  his 
fubjedis.  When  ihe  M':xicans  approached  next 
morning  to  rc:iK.w  the  aflar.ii,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  atrhc  nieicy  of  the  Spiniards,  and  reduced 
to  the  f.id  icceifity  of  becoming  the  inl  rumcnt  of 
his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  llavtry  oi  his  people  y, 
advanced  to  the  b.;t:lfmcnt5  in  his  royal  robci,  anu 
with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  ufcd  to  appear  on 
folemn  occafions.  •  At  fight  of  their  ibvereign, 
whom  they  had  long  been  accuttomed  to  hone  ^ir, 
and  almoft  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  d;opL 
from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  filent,  all 
bowed  their  heads,  and  many  proftrated  themfelves 
on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addrelTed  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or 
pcrfuade  them  to  ceafe  from  hoftilities.  When  he 
ended  his  difcouiie,  a  fulkn  murmur  of  difappro- 
bation  run  through  the  ranks  i  to  this  fuccecded 
reproaches  and  threats  i  and  the  fur;  if  the  mul- 
titude rifing  in  a  moment  above  every  reftraint  ot 
decency  or  refpe(5t,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of 
ilones  poured  in  fo  violently  I'pon  the  ramparts, 
that  before  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  appointed  to  co- 
ver Montezuma  witl.  their  bucklers,  had  time  to 
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BOOK  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  ftone  on  his 
temple  ftruck  him  to  the  ground.     On  feeing  him 
fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftonifllied,  that, 
with  a  tranficion  not  uncommon  in  popular  tu> 
mults,  they  pafled  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  remorfe  fuccceded  to  infult,  and  they 
fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
were   purfuing  the  crime  which   they  had  com* 
mitted.     The  Spaniards,  without  molefliitioii,  car- 
ried Montezuma  to   his  apartments,    and  Gortes 
haftened  thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfor- 
tune.    But  the  unhappy  monarch' now  perceived 
how  low  he  was   funk,    and   the   haughty    fpirit 
which  feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extindt,    re- 
turning, he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  laft  humiliationj 
and  to  protrad  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as 
the  priibner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,    but  as  the 
obje»fl  of  contempt  or  deteftation  among  his  fub- 
jeifls.     In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,    and  refufed,   with  fuch.  oblli- 
nacy,  to  take  any  nouriftiment,  that  he  foon  ended 
his  wretched  days,    reje<5ting  with  difdain  all  the 
felicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Chriftv 
ian  faith. 


Vew  con- 


Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having 
loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  ac^ 
conur.odution,  faw  no  profpedl  of  fafety  but  in  at- 
tempting a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it. 
Bv.t  a  iudckn   motion  of  the  Mcxicuns   engaged 
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him  in  new  conftiffcs.    They  took  poffeffion  of  a  ^  o  o  i; 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked 
the  Spanifli  quarters,  and  placing  there  a  garrifon 
of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could 
ftir  without  being  expofed  to  tlieir  miffile  weapons. 
From  this  poll  it  was  necefiary  to  didodge  them 
at  any  rifk ;  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  nume- 
rous detachment  of  chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to 
make  the  attack.     But  Efcobar,  though  a  gallant 
officer,    and   at  the  head   of  troops   accuftomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulfed.     Cortes, 
fenfible  that  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  fafety 
of  his  army  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  affault, 
ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
ruihed  with  his  drawn  fword  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  combatants.     Encouraged  by  the  prelence  of 
their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their 
way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.    There  a  dread*, 
ful  carnage  began,  when  two  young  Mexicans  of 
high  rank,  obferving  Cortes  as  he  animated  his 
ibldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  relblved  to  fa- 
crifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  au* 
thor  of  all  the  calamities  which  defolated  their 
country.     They  approached  him  in  a  fupplicant 
pofture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fcizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him 
towards  the  battlements,  qvcr  whk:h  they  threw 
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BOOK  themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  hini 
along  to  be  dafhed  in  pieces  by  the  fame  falL  But 
Cortes,  by  his  ftrength  and  agility,  broke  loofe  from 
their  grafp,-  and  the  gallant  youths  perifhed  in  this 
generous,  though  unfuccefsful,  attempt  to  favc 
their  country  y.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became 
mafters  of  the  tower,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and,  with- 
out farther  moleftation,  continued  the  preparations 
for  their  retreat.  *        : 


The  Spa- 
riarHs  nban- 
don  the 


This  became  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  fo  much  aftonifhed  at  the  laft  effort  of  the 
Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their 
whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and  inftead  of  inceflanc 
attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading  the  ftreets, 
and  breaking  down  the  caufeways,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent, 
and  thus  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not 
fubdue.  The  firft  point  to  be  determined  by  Cor» 
tes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  (houlJ 
march  out  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  they 
could  dilcern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to  regu- 
late their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  refift  the 
affaults  of  the  enemy  j  or,  whether  they  ihoulden- 


y  M.  Clavigero  has  cenAired  me  with  afperity  for  relating 
this  gallant  adtion  of  the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  fuppofing 
that  there  were  battlements  round  the  tetpple  of  Mexico.  I 
related  the  attempt  to  deftroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her. 
dec.  2.  lib.  X.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemada,  lib.  iv.  c.  69.  I 
•followed  them  likewife  in  fuppofing  the  uppermofl:  platform  of 
the  temple  to  be  encompad'^d  by  a  battlement  or  rail. 
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deavour  to  retire  ff cretly  in  the  night  ?    The  latter  b 
was  preferred,  ^^niy  from  hopes  that  their  national 
fuperftition  would  reftrain  the  Mexicans  from  ven- 
turing to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and  partly 
from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  prediftions  of  a 
private  foldier,    who   having    acquired    univerfal 
credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learning,  and  his  preten- 
fions  to  aftrology,  boldly  aflured  his  countrymen 
of  fuccefs,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  man- 
ner.    They  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in 
three  divifions.     Sandoval  led  the  van ;  Pedro  Al- 
varado,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduft 
of  the  rear  -,  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre, 
where  he  placed  the  prilbners,  among  whom  were 
a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together 
with  feveral  Mexicans  of  diftiniftion,  the  artillery, 
the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber,  in- 
tended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  caufeway. 
They  marched  in  profound  filence  along  the  caufe- 
way which  led  to  Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was  (hotter 
than  any  of  the  rell,  and  lying  moll  remote  from 
the  road  towards  Tlafcala  and  the  fea-coalt,  had  beei| 
left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans.     They  reached 
the  fird  breach  in  it  without  moleftation,  hoping 
that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 


But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  Attacked 
watched  all  their  morions  with  attention,  but  had  Mwdcanj. 
made  proper  difpofitions  for  a  moft  formidable  at- 
tack.   While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  pla- 
cing their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in 
condudting  their  horfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
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J  p^  o  K  were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  tremendous  found 
of  warlike  inftruments,  and  a  general  Ihout  from 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies  \  the  lake  was 
covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows,  ^nd  fhow- 
frs  of  ftones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every 
quarter;    the   Mexicans   ruftiing  forward   to  the 
charge  with  fearlefs  impetuofity,  as  if  they  hoped 
in  that  moment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs. 
Unfortunately  the  wooden- bridge,  by   the  weight 
of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  faft  into  the  ftones 
and  mud,  that  it   was   impoffible  to  remove  it. 
Pifmayed  at  this  accident,,  the  Spaniards  advanced 
with    precipitation    towards    the    fecond   breach. 
The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  fide,  and 
though  they  defended  themfelves  with  their  ufual 
courage,  yci  crouded  together  as  they  were  on  a 
narrow  caufeway,  their  difcipline  and  military  fkill 
were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from 
their  fire-arms,  or  the   fuperiority  of  their  other 
weapons.    All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  andfp 
pager  were  the  people  on  the  deftru(^ion  of  their 
oppre0brs,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
^o  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  delay, 
preffed  forward  with  foch  ardour,  as  drove  on  the!. 
countrynrien  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible  violence. 
I'Veih  warriors  inftantly  filled  the  place  of  fuch  as 
fell.    The  Spaniards,  weary   with  flaughter,  and 
unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that 
poured  in  upon  them,  began  to  give  way.  lu  a  mo- 
ment the  confufion  was  univerfal  -,  horfe  and  foot, 
pificers   and   foldiers,  friends   and   enemies*  were 
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mingled  together ;  and  while  all  fought,  and  many  book 
fell,  they  could  hardly  dillinguini  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 


iSto. 


Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  and  Their  dir- 
a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remain-  "  *^* 
ing  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and  reached  the 
main  land.    Having  formed  them  as  foon  as  they 
arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as  were  yet  capa- 
ble of  fervice,  to  afllft  his  friends  in  their  retreat, 
and  to  encourage  them,  by  his  prefence  and  ex- 
ample, to  perfcvere  in  the  efforts  requifite  to  efFedt 
it.    He  met  with  part  of  his  foldiers,  who  had 
broke  through  the  enemy,  but  found  many  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggreflbrs, 
or  perilhing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard  the  piteous  la- 
mentations of  Others,  whom  the  Mexicans,  having 
;aken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be 
facrificed  to  the  god  of  war.     Before  day,  all  who 
had  efcapcd  aflemblcd  at  Tacuba.    But  when  the 
morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  to  the  view  of 
Cortes  his  (battered  battalion,  reduced  to  lefs  than 
half  its  number,  the  furvivors  dejected,  and  moft 
of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts   of 
what  they  had  fufFered,  and  the  remembrance  of 
fo  many  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who 
had  fallen  in  that  night  of  forrow%  pierced  his 
foul  with  fuch  anguilh,  that  while  he  was  form- 
ing their  ranks,  and  ifluing  fomc  neceflary  orders, 

*  Necht  Trip  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  ftill  diftinguifhed 
i&  New  Spain* 
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BOOK  his  ff^ldiers  obferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his 
eyes,  and  remarked,  wirh  much  fatisfaftion,  that 
while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  genCial,  he  was 
not  inlenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 


iSlo. 


and  tort. 


In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftinftion 
perifhed  \  and  among  thefe  Velafquez  de  Leon, 
who  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his  kinfman,  the 
governor  of  Cuba^  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his 
companions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  refpecSled  by  them  as  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  army.     All  the  artillery,   ammuni- 
tion,  and  baggage,  were  loft  i  the  greater  part  of 
the  horfes,  and   above  two   thoufand  Tlafcalans, 
were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the 
treafure  which  they  had  amafled  was  faved.     This, 
which  had  been  always  their  chief  objed,  proved 
a  great  caufe  of  their  calamity ;  for  many  of  the 
foldiers  having  fo  overloaded  themfelves  with  bars 
of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  adtion,  and  re- 
tarded their  Bight,  fell,  ignominioufly,  the  vidims 
of  their  own  inconfiderate    avarice.     Amidft   fo 
many  difafters,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  find  that 
Aguilar  and  Marina,  whofe  fundion  as  interpreters 
was  of  fuch  eflfential  importance,  had  made  their 
-    cfcape^ 

The  firfl  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome  flieltcr 

DtfScult  re-  i       » ,      •  •    r  n. 

rreat  of  the   for  his  Wearied  troops  j  for  as  the  Mexicans  inieit- 

Spaniards.  *■  ■ 


•  See  NOTE  XCI. 
•»  Cortes  Relat.  p.  248. 
c.  109.    Herrcra,  dec.  2. 


B.  Diaz.  c.  128. 
lib.  X.  c.  It,  12. 


Gomara  Cron. 
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ed  them  on  every  fide,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  b  0^0  k 
began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his 
prefent  ftation.  He  diredled  his  march  towards 
the  fifing  ground,  and  having  fortunately  difco- 
vered  a  temple  fituated  on  an  eminence,  took  pof- 
fefllon  of  it.  There  he  found  not  only  the  (helter 
for  which  he  wifhed,  but,  what  was  no  lefs  wanted, 
fome  provifions  to  refrefli  his  men*,  and  though 
the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks  through- 
out the  day,  they  were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  making  any  impreffion.  During  this  time 
Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  confultation  with  his 
officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to 
take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake.  Tlafcala,  the  only  place  where 
they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about 
fixty-four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mexico "  -,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  before  they  could  fall  into  the  road  which 
led  thither.  A  Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be 
their  guide,  and  conduced  them  through  a  coun- 
try in  fome  places  marfliy,  in  others  mountainoLis, 
in  all  ill-cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They 
marched  for  fix  days  with  little  relpite,  and  under 
continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans hovering  around  them,  fometimes  haraffing 
them  at  a  diftance  with  their  miflile  weapons,  and 
fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  front,  in  rear, 
in  flank,  with  great  boldnefs,  as  they  now  knew; 


<  Villa  Segnor  Teatro  Americanos,  lib.  ii,  c.  n. 
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BOOK  that  they  were  not  tnvmtffbye.    Noi'  were  the  fa» 
tigiie  and  danger  of  thofc  inceflant  confiidh  the 
i^brft  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed.     As  the 
l)irren  country  through  which  they  pafTed  afforded 
hardly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced  to  feed 
on  berries,  roots,  and  the  ftalks  of  green  maize ; 
and  at  the  very  time  that  famine  was  depreffing 
their  fpirits  6nd  Wafting  their  ftrcngth,  their  fitua- 
tion  required  the  moft  vigorous  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  courage  and  adlivity.    Amidft  thofc  j 
complicated  diftreffes,  one  circumftance  fupported  i 
and  animated  the  Spaniards.     Their  commander  j 
-futlained  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  unfhakcnj 
magnanimity.  His  prcfence  of  mind  never  forfook  | 
him  1  his  fagacity  for^faw  every  event,  and  his  vi- 
gilance provided  for  it.     He  was  foremoft  in  every  I 
danger,  and  endured  every  hardfhip  with  cheer- 
fulnefs.     The  difficulties  with  which  he  was  fur- 1 
rounded  feemed  to  call  forth  new  talents;  and  his 
foldiers,  though  defpairing  themfelves,  contin'"'d 
to  follow  him  with  encreafing  confidence  in  hisj 
abilities.  , 


Battle  of 
Otumba. 


On  thefixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,] 

not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlaf-I 

'cala.     Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advanccj 

towards  it,  flying -parties  of  the  enemy  Hill  hang* 

'  ing  on  their  rear  -,  and,  amidft  the  infults  with  whichl 

they  accompanied  their  hoftilities,  Marina  remark-l 

ed  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  "Gol 

.on,   robbers;   go  to  the  place  where  you  fballj 
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quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your  crimes/*  book 
The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  v-r-v^«*-<' 
comprehend,    until  they  reached  the  fummit  of      '^**'* 
an  eminence  before  them.     There  a  fpacious  valley 
opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  va^  army, 
extending   as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.      The 
Mexicans,   while  with  one  body  of  their  troops 
they  haraifed  the  Spaniards  in  cheir  retreat,    had 
aflembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  lake  •„  «nd  marching  along  the  road  which  led 
direftly  to  Tlafcala,  pofted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otuni- 
ba,   through  which  they  knew  Cortes  muft  pals* 
At  the .  fight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which 
they  could  furvey  at  once  from  the  rifing  ground, 
the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed,  and  even  the  boldeft 
kpn  to  defpair.    But  Cortes,  without .  allowing 
kifure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  ftrength  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative 
now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them 
inftantly  to  the  charge.      The  Mexicans   waited 
their   approach  with    unufual  fortitude.      Such, 
however,  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh  dif- 
cipline  and  arms,  that  the  imprefllon  of  this  fmall 
body  was  irrefiftible ;  and  whichever  way  its  force 
was  direfted,  it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  moft 
numerous  battalions.    But  while  thefe  gave  way 
in  one   quarter,    new  combatants  advanced  from 
another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fucccfsful  in 
c\.ry  attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under  thofe  re- 
.peaied  efforts,  without  feeing  any  end  of  their  toil, 
or  any  hope  of  victory.    At  that  time  Cortes  ob- 
VoL.  II.  A  a      "  fevved 
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BO  o  K  ferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the  empire,  which  wcs 
carried  before  the   Mexican  general,  advancing;, 
and  fortunately  recoUedling  to  have  heard,  that  on 
the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  batde, 
he  aflcmblcd  a  few  of  his  braveft  officers,  whofc 
horfes  were  ftill  capable  of  fervice,    and   placing 
himfelf  at  their  head,  pulhed  forward  towards  the  I 
ftandard  with  an   impetuofity   which  bore  downf 
every  thing  before  it.     A  chofen  body  of  nobles, 
who  guarded  the  ftandard,  made  fomc  refiftanceJ 
but  were  foon  broken.     Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of) 
his   lance,    wounded   the   Mexican   general,  and 
threw  hin  to  the  ground.    One  of  the  Spanilh  of-j 
ficers  aligiiJng,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
hold  of  the  imperial  ftandard.     The  moment  thatl 
their  leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard,  towards  whicbj 
all  diredted  their  eyes,   difappeared,    an  univerfalj 
panic  ftruck  the  Mexicans,   and,  as  if  the  bondl 
which   held    them    together   had  been    diflblved,| 
every  enfign  was  lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away 
his  weapons,  and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
mountains.    The  Spaniards,  unable  to  purfuethcn>| 
far,    returned  to  colledt  the  fpoils  of  the  fields 
which  were  fo  valuable,  as  to  be  Ibme  compenfation 
for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico  j  for] 
in  the  enemy's  army  were  moft  of  their  principal 
warriors,  drefTed  out  in  their  richeft  ornaments,  a^ 
if  they  had  been  marching  to  afTured  vi(5tory.  Next 
day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlafcalan| 
July  8.     territories  \  -     i         ■  ,    /  ^     '    * 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  219.    B.  Diaz.  c.  128.     Gomara  Croir.j 

c.  no.    Herreo-a,  dec.  2.  lib,  x.  c,  iz,  ij. 
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But,  atnidft  their  fatisfafbion  in  having  got  be-  b  o  o  k 
Ijond  the  precinAs  of  an  hoftile  country,  they  could  >,i  -,'■  u 
liiot  look  forward  without  folicicude,  as  they  were  Rec'ep^bn 
kil  uncertain    what   reception   they  might  meet  SiaJds  £*' 
l«ith  from  allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  con- 
liiiion  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had 
Ilitcly  fet  out  from  their  dominions.     Happily  for 
Ithcm,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlafcalans  to  las  Mexi- 
Ican  name  was  fo  inveterate,  their  dcHre  to  avenge 
Ithc  death  of  their  countrymen  fo  vehement,  and 
Ithe  afcendant  which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the 
piefs  of  the  republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from 
lentertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of 
Ithe  didrefled  fituation   in   which  they  beheld  the 
ISpaniards,  they  received  them  with  a  tendernefs 
Imd  cordiality  which  quickly  dilTipated  all  their  fuf- 
Ipicions. 


Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was  ncw^  mi- 

\m  abfolutely  neceffary ;  not  only  that  the  Spa-  comT* " 

iDiirds  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 

[wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  negledled,  but 

in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,   exhaufted  by 

Ikh  a  long  fucceffion  of  fatigue  and  hardihips. 

During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  com- 

janions  were  not  the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt 

the  effcds  of  the  Mexican  enmity.     A  confiderable 

Itahment,    which   was  marching  from  Zempo- 

hlla  towards  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 

people  of  Tepeaca.     A  fmaller  party,   returning 

pm  Tlafcala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  ihare  of  the 

A  a  2  .    Mexican 
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K  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  t*.c  garrifon,   had  bcfj 
furpiiicd  and  deltroycd  in  the  mountains.    At 
jundurc  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was 
importance,    fuch  lofics   were  deeply   felt.    Ihj 
fchemes   which   Cortes   was    meditating    rcnderej 
them  peculiarly  afflidlive  to  him.     While  his  cne 
mies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  conf 
dered  the  difailcrs  which  had  befallert  him  as  fata 
to  the  progrefs  of  his   arms,    and  imagined  tha 
nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily  to  abandon 
country  which  he  had  ihvaded  with  unequal  forcJ 
his  mind,  as  eminent  for  pcrfeverancc  as  for  en 
terprife,  was  ftill  bent  on  accomplilhing  his  fKioi 
nal  purpofe,  of  fubjedting  the  Mexican  empire  t| 
the  crown   of  Caftile.     Severe  and  unexpefced 
the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did 
appear  to  him  a  fufficient  reafon  for  relinquiOiinj 
the   conquefts    which   he   had    already   rnadc, 
againfl  refuming  his  operations  with  better  iiopci 
of  fuccefs.      The  colony  at  Vera   Cruz  was  nd 
only  fafe,    but   had  remained  unmolefted.    Tl^ 
people  of  Zempoalla   and    the  adjacent  dii 
had   difcovered  no   fymptoms  of  defcdlion.    T\i 
Tlafcalans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.   OJ 
their  martial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  andiij 
flamed  with  implacable   hatred  of  the  Mexicanj 
Cortes  depended  for  powerful  aid.     He  had  ^ 
the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards-,   equal 
number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  wal 
into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken  po 
fefllon  of  the  capital  j  (o  that  with  the  benefit  i 

greata 
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Lreatcr  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfed  know- 
iaige  of  ihc  country,  lip  tlUl  nut  dclpulr  oi'  quickly 
ftcovering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by  un- 
howard  events,    i, 
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Full  of  this  itjea,    he  courted  the  Tlafcalan  J''«  "T**- 

'  fuics  lie 

chiefs  with  fuch  attention,  and  diflributed  among  ">*"• 

Uem  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of  Otumba,  that  he 
VIS  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  (hould  require 
of  tlie  republic.     He  drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  am- 

Uunition,  and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his 
ftorcs  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of 
(onfidence  with  four  ihips  of  Narvaez's  Reet  to 
Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers, 
ind  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder,  and  other 
military  ftores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  atten>pt  the  redudion  of  Mexico,  unlefs  he 
could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala, 

I  materials  for  building  twelve  brijgantines,  fo  as  they 
might  be  carried   thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put 

itoacther,  and  launched  when  he  flood  in  need  of 
their  fervicc  '. 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,    he  was  Mutinous 
taking  thofe  neceflary  fteps  towards  the  execution  [P^pp*?^  '''* 
of  his  meafures,    an  obftacle   arofe  in  a  quarter 
where  it  was  Icaft  expeded,  but  mod  formidable. 
I  The  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in 

"  Cortes  Rclat.  p.  253,  E.    GomaraCron.  c.  117. 
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BOOK  his  own  army.     Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were 
planters  rather  than  foldiers,  and  had  accompanied 
him  to  New  Spain  with  fanguine  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing fetilements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  en- 
gage in  tlie  hardlhips  and  dangers  of  war.     /, ,  the 
fame  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their 
new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner  be- 
came acquainted  with   the   nature  of  the  fervice, 
than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.    Such 
of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the 
perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence 
had  involved  them,  happy  in  having  made  their 
cfcape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  expofed 
a  fccond  time  to  fimilar  calamities.     As  foon  as 
they  difcovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began 
fccretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gra- 
dually more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,   offered 
a  remonllrance  to  their  general  againft  the  impru- 
dence of  attacking   a  powerful  empire  with  his 
fliattered  forces,    and    formally  required  him  to 
lead  them  back  diredly  to  Cuba,    Though  Cortes, 
long  pradifcd  in  the  arts  of  command,  employed 
arguments,  intreaties,   and   prefents,   to  convince 
or  to  foothe  them ;  though  his  own  foldiers,  ani- 
mated with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  fe- 
conded  his  endeavours  -,  he  found  their  fears  too  i 
violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the 
utmoft  he  could  effeft  was  to  prevail  with  them  to 
defer  their  departure  for  fome  time,  on  a  promife 
that  he  would,  at  a  more  proper  jundlure,  difmifs 
fuch  as  (hould  defirc  it, 

ThatI 
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That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure  to  »  o  o  k 

brood  over  the  caufes  of  their  difaffedlion,  he  re-  ^  ->•■  -^ 

1520. 

folved  inftantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  aflion.  M^ns  he 

,  *  efnploys  to 

He  propofed  to  chaftifc  the  people  of  Tepcaca  for  "vive  their 
the  outrage  which  they  had  committed,  and  as 
the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  compofed  moftly  of  foldiers  who  had  ferved 
under  Narvaez,  their  companions,  from  the 
defire  of  vengeance,  engaged  more  willingly  in 
this  war.  He  took  the  command  in  perfon,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  body  of  Tlafcalans, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  after  various  en- 
counters, with  great  flaughter  of  the  Tepeacans, 
reduced  that  province  to  fubjefbion.  During  fe* 
veral  months,  while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of 
men  and  ammunition  which  he  expe<5led,  and  was 
carrying  on  his  preparations  for  conflrudling  the 
brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  conftantly  employ- 
ed in  various  expeditions  againfl  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, all  of  which  were  conduced  with  an  uni- 
form tenor  of  fuccefs.  By  thefe,  his  men  became 
again  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  refumed  their 
wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority ;  the  Mexican  power 
was  weakened;  the  Tlafcalan  warriors  acquired 
the  habit  of  acting  in  conjundtior  with  the  Spa* 
niards;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted 
to  fee  their  country  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  all 
the  people  around  them,  and  aftonilhed  every  day 
with  frelh  difcoveries  of  the  irrefiftible  prowcfs  of 
their  allies,  declined  no  effort  requifite  tQ  Jupporc 
them,  .    ,    _  .. 
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I  d  o  K      AtL  thbfe  preparatory  arrangements^  hcWrevcr, 
y^    '     i  though  the  moft  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the 
sueng*then.  fuufltion  of  CoFtcs  allowed  him  to  make,    would 
Jeinforci'"'  hdVc  bccn  of  little  avail,  without  a  reinforcement 
wents.        ^  Spanifli  foldiers.     Of  this  he  was  fo  deeply  fen- 
,  ,.  .^ .    fibla,  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  wilhes  •,  and  yet  his  only  profpeft  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  return  of  the  oBicer  whom  he  had  fcnt 
to  the  ifles  to  folicit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  un- 
certain.   But  what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor 
power  could  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of 
fortunate  and  unforefeen  incidents.    The  governor 
of  Cuba*  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appear- 
ed an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 
firiall  (hips  after  him  with  new  inftru6lions,  and  a 
fupply  of    men  and  military  ftores,    the  ofEcer 
whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  comrtiand  on  the 
coaft,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  vcflels,  and  eafily  perfuaded 
the  foWiers  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  whom  they  were  deftined  to  join '. 
Soon  after,  three  ihips  of  more  confiderable  force 
taime  into  the  harbour  feparately.    Thefe  belong- 
ed to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francifco  dc  Gu- 
wy*  governor  of  Jamaica,   who,   being  poffeffcd 
with  the  rage  of  difcovery  and  conqueft  which 
animated  every  Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had 
long  aimed  at  intruding  into  fome  diftrift  of  New 
'Spain,    and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory  and 
l^in  of  annexing  ;hat  empire  to  the  crown  of 
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Cailile.     They  ufiadvifedly  made  their  attempt  on  b  o  o  c 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country  was  ^    ..;   ^ 
poor,  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike  j  and,  after      *^*°! 
a  cruel  fucceflion  of  difafters,  famine  compelled 
them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  caft  them- 
felves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  Their  oftob<r»s. 
fidelity  was  not  proof  againfl  the  fplendid  hopes 
and  promifcs  which  had  feduced  other  adventurers, 
and  as  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious 
in  New  Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  mafter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,  and  inlifted  un- 
der Cortes «.     Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  fur- 
nilhcd  fuch  unexpected  aid.     A  fhip  arrived  from 
Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  merchants  with 
military  (lores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in 
a  country,  the  fame  of  whofe  opulence  began  to 
fpread  over  Europe.     Cortes  eagerly  purchafed  a 
cargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew, 
fpUowing  the  general    example,   joined    him    at 
Tlafcalah. 

From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  ar^i/  of  Cor- 
tes was  augmented  with  an  hunciid  Siui  ci,{!hty 
men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforcf.irent  too  in- 
confiderable  to  produce  any  conftquence  which 
would  entitle  it  to  have  been  trjcntioned  in  the 
hiftory  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that 
of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought 
^bout  by  caufes  which  feemed  to  bear  no  propor- 
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8  Cortes  Relat.  253,  F.    B.  Piaz.  c.  1 53. 
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K  t'ion  to  their  effefts,  fuch  fmall  events  rife  ii^to  im- 
portance, becaufe  they  were  fufficient  to  decide  with 
refpe(ffc  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  leafl; 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  lingular  felicity  con- 
ipicuous  in  many  paflages  of  Cortes's  ftory,  that 
the  two  perfons  chiefly  inftrumentai  in  furnifhing 
him  with  thofe  feafonable  fupplies,  fhould  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  deftruflion,  and 
an  envious  rival  who  wifhed  to  fupplant  him. 


Kumberof  Thf  firft  effe6b  of  the  jundion  with  his  new 
n  orces.  ^Qjip^gyg  ^^g  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in 
his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  ftill  muf- 
tered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which 
fourfcore  were  ^rmed  with  mulkets  or  crofs-bows, 
forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces'. 
,At  the  head  of  thefe,  accompanied  by  ten  thoufand 
Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  fix  months  after  his  difalboys 
retreat  from  that  city  ^ 

Preparations      NoR  did  hc  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprc- 
cansTortS  pared  to  receive  him.     Upon  the  death  of  Monte- 
zuma, the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing    the    emperor   was  veiled,  had   inftantiy 
raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.    His 
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avowed  and  inveterate  cnnnity  to  the  Spaniards  b  00  r 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  gain  their  fufFrages, 
although  he  had  been  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  courage 
and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  Ihewing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by 
condudting,  in  perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ; 
and  as  foon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  re- 
fpite  from  aftion,  he  took  meafures  for  prevent- 
ing their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal 
to  the  fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving 
them  out  of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala, 
he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions 
and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved  the  ftorm 
that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
againft  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  Hrengthened  it  with  luch 
new  fortifications  as  the  fkill  of  his  fubjedls  was 
capable  of  erefting.  Befide  filling  his  magazines 
with  the  ufual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  diiedions 
to  make  long  fpears  headed  v/ith  the  fwords  and 
daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  an- 
noy the  cavalry.  He  fummoned  the  people  in 
every  province  of  fhe  empire  to  take  arms  againft 
their  opprefTors,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
ert themfelves  with  vigour,  he  promifed  them  ex- 
emption from  all  the  taxes  which  his  predeccfTors 
had  impofed '.  But  what  he  laboured  with  the 
greateft  earneftnefs  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards 


'  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  254,  A.    B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
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B  o  0  K  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the 
friendfliip  of  the  Tlafcalans,  by  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  connexion 
with  men,  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies  of 
the  gods  whom  they  worlhippcd,  but  who  would 
not  fail  to  fubjeft  them  at  laft  to  the  fame  yoke, 
which  they  were  now  inconfiderately  lending  their 
aid  to  impofc  upon  others.  Thefe  reprefcntations, 
no  lefs  flriking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  fo 
forcibly  by  his  ambaflfadors,  that  ic  required  all  the 
addrefs  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dan- 
gerous impreflion "", 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  v/ith  a  degree  of  forefight  uncommon 
in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  Ihort  by  the 
fmall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which  raged  at  that 
time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was  un- 
known in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be  reckon, 
ed  among  the  greateft  calamities  brought  upon 
them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  ftead  the  Mexicans 
raifed  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  fon- 
in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  fuch  high 
reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dan- 
gerous crifis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  call- 
eg  him  to  the  lijpreme  command  ". 


«  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  14.  19. 
"  B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 
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Cortes  ad- 
vances to- 
wards Mexi- 
co. 


•.'As  foon  as  Coftes  entered  theenehiy's  territories,  book 
he  difcovtrcd  various  preparations  to  obftruifl  his 
progrefs.    But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with 
little  difficulty,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Tezeuco, 
the  fecond  city  of  die  empire,   fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexi- 
co".    Here  he  determined  to  eftablifli  his  head- 
quarters, as  the  moft  proper  ftation  for  launching 
his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches 
to  the  capital.     In  order  to  render  his  refidence 
there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,   under 
pretext  of  fome  defeat  in  his  title,  and  fubftittited 
in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  fa<5tion  of  the  nobles 
pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.     At- 
tached  to  him  by  this   beneiit,  the  new  cazique 
and  his  adherents  fcrved  the  Spaniards  with  invio- 
lable fidelity  p.         _ 

As  the  preparations  for  conftrucling  the  brigan-  His  opei,^ 
tines  advanced  flowiy  under  the  unficilful  hands  of  l.ndMur 
toldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to 
employ  in  aflifting  three  or  four  carpenters  who 
happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  Icrvice,  and  as 
lie  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expe6ted  irom  Hifpaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  turn  his  arms  diredlly  againil  the  capital. 

•  Villa  Senor  Theatre  Americano,  i.  156. 
p  Cortes  Relat.  256,  &c.   B.  Dkz.  c.  137.  Gomara  Cron. 
c,  121.     Hen  era,  dec.  3.  c.  j. 
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B  o^o  K  To  have  attacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  fo  popu- 
lous, fo  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  fitua- 
tion  of  fuch  peculiar  ftrength,  mull  have  expofed 
his  troops  to  inevitable  deftruftion.  Three  months 
elapfed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines 
were  finifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpedt  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Hifpaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
feafon  of  inadion  to  Cortes.  He  attacked  fuccef- 
fively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated  around  the  lake*, 
and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to 
obftruft  his  operations,  he  either  compelled  them 
to  fubmit  to  the  Spanilh  crown,  or  reduced  them 
to  ruins.  Ocher  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate by  more  gentle  means,  and  though  he  could 
not  hold  any  intercouiie  with  the  inhabitants  hue 
by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all 
the  difadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfed 
mode  of  communication,  he  had  acquired  fuch 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ihte  of  the  country,  as 
■well  as  of  the  dilpolitions  of  the  people,  that  be 
condu6ted  his  ncgociations  and  intrigues  with 
aftonilhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moft  of  the 
cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capi- 
tals of  fmail  independent  itates  i  and  Ibme  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  ft  ill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigo- 
rous yoke  of  their  new  mafters.  Cortes  having 
early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their  difafFcdion, 
availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence 
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fidence  and  friendftiip.  By  offering,  with  confi-  book 
dence,  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  ^_  /  j 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promifes  of  more 
indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him 
againft  their  oppreffors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people 
of  fcveral  confiderable  diftrifts,  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  but  to 
fupply  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provifions,  and  to 
ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guati- 
mozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defedlion  among 
his  fubje^ls,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punilh  their  revolt ;  but  in  fpite  of  his 
efforts,  the  fpi  it  continued  to  fpread.  The  Spa- 
niards gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  againft  his 
empire  thofe  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been 
aftive  in  its  defence  i  and  ready  to  advance  againft 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  num.erous  body  of  his 
own  fubjefls  ^. 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes  was 
gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  withia 
fiich  narrow  limits  that  his  profpeft  of  overturnin;]; 
it  feemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all 
his  fchcmes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  no  lefs  unexpe<5led  than  dangerous.  The 
foldicrs  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfcdly  with 
the  original  companions  of  Cortes,   nor  did  they 

1  Cortes  R  el  at.  256—260.  B.Diaz.c.  137 — 140.  GoTnara 
Cron.  c.  122,  123,    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  2. 
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BOOK  enter  into  his  mcafures  witli  the  fame  cordial  zeal. 
Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  courage  or  of  patience,  their  fpirits 
were  apt  to  fink  j  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what 
they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempiinp;  to  reduce  a 
city  fo  inacceifible  as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  army,  the  refolutionevcn  of  thofe  among 
them  who  had  adhered  to  cortcs  when  I  e  was  de- 
ferted  by  their  affociates,  began  to  fail,  'i  heir  fears 
led  them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like  dif- 
cuffions  concerning  the  propriety  of  thei    general's 
meafures,  and  the  improbability  of  their  fuccefs. 
From  thele  they  proceeded  to  cenfure  and  invec. 
tives,  and  at  laft  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  of  which  they  | 
deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent.  | 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  foldier,  but  bold, 
intriguing,    and   ftrongly  attached   to   Vclafquez, 
artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffedion,  | 
His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  mal-  j 
contents,   where,    after  many   confultations,  they 
could  difcover  no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in 
his  career,  but  by  aflaffinating  him  and  his  molt 
confiderable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command 
upon  fome  perfon  who  would  relinquifti  his  wild 
plans,  and  adopt  meafures  more  confident  with 
the  general  fecurity.     Defpair  infpired  thetn  with 
courage.    The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime, 
the  perfons  whom  they   deftined  as  viftims,  the 
officers   to  fucceed  them   in  command,  were  all 
named  -,  and  the  confpirators  figned  an  afibciation, 
16  ^1 
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by  which  they  bound  thcmfelvcs  with  mofl  l^^lemn  book 
oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient 
followers,  who  had  been  fediiced  into  the  confpi- 
racy,  touched  with  compunftion  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  revere,  or  (truck  with  horror  at  his  own 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though 
deeply  alarmed,  difcerned  at  on  what  condudl: 
was  proper  in  a  iituation  fo  criti  He  repaired 

inftantly  to  Villefagna*s  quarters,  accompanied  by 
fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers.  The  aftoniflj- 
ment  and  confufion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpefled 
vifit  anticipated  the  confefTion  of  his  guilt.  Cortes, 
while  his  attendants  feized  the  traitor,  fnatched 
from  his  bofom  a  paper  containing  the  afTociation, 
figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to  know 
how  far  the  defedlion  extended,  he  retired  to  read 
it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
furprife  and  forrow.  But,  aware  how  dangerous 
aflrift  fcrut'.r.y  might  prove  at  fuch  a  jundure,  hq 
confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone. 
As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,  he  was 
condemned  after  a  Ihort  trial,  and  next  morning 
lie  was  feen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  houfe 
in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops 
together,  and  having  explained  to  them  the  atro- 
cious purpofe  of  the  confpirators,  as  well  as  the 
juftice  of  the  punifhment  inflifted  on  Villefagna, 
he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  fatisfadion,  tliat 
Vol.  II.  B  b  he 
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B  o  o  K  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  rcfpcft  to  all  the  cir^ 
^'        cumftances  of  this  dark  tranfadion,  as  the  traitor, 
when  arrefted,  had  fuddenly  torn  and  fwallowed  a 
paper,  which  probably  contained  an  account  of  it, 
and  under  the  fevereft  tortures  pofleflcd  fuch  con- 
ftancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
This  artful  declaration  reftored  tranquillity  to  many 
a  breaft  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke,  m\i 
conrcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  deteflion  ;  and 
by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  difcovcred,  and  of  being  able  to 
obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were  difafFcded ; 
while  they,    flattering   themfelves  that  their  paft 
crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any  fuf. 
picion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal 
in  his  fervice '. 


His  fingttiar  CoRTES  did  not  allow  tlicni  leifure  to  ruminate 
t'r  buildiJig'  on  what  had  happened  j  and  as  the  mod  effedv,^ 
bngantines.  jj^g^^j  jjf  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  fpi- 
rit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  imme- 
diately to  adlion.  Fortunately,  a  proper  occafion 
for  this  occurred  without  his  feeming  to  court  it. 
He  received  intelligence  that  the  materials  for  build- 
ing the  brigantines  were  at  length  completely 
finilhed,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards 
to  condufl  them  to  Tezeuco.  The  command  of 
this  convoy,   confiding  of  two  hundred  foot  fol- 

'  Cortes  Relat.  283.  C.      B.  Diaz.  c.  146.      Herrera, 
dec.  3.  Ub.  i.  c,  I. 
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diers,   fifteen  horfemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  »  o  o  k 
gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  aftivity, 
and  courage  which  he  manifelled  on  every  occa- 
fion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in 
theeftimation  of  his  fellow-fold iers.     The  fervice 
was  no  lefs  fingular  than  important  •,  the  beams, 
the  planks,  the  mafts,  the  cordage,  the  fails,  the 
iron-work,   and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requifite  for  the  conftrudion  of  thirteen  brigantines, 
were  to  be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  miniftry  of  domeflig  animals,  or 
the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  la- 
bour.     The  Tlafcalans  furniihed  eight  thoufand 
fameneSi  an  inferior  order  of  men  deftined  for  fer- 
vile  talks,   to  carry  the  materials  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,    and  appointed  fifteen  thoufand  warriors  to 
accompany  and  defend  them.    Sandoval  made  the 
dirpofition  for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety, 
placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,   one  body  of 
warriors  in  the  front,   another  in  the  rear,    with 
confiderable  parties  to  cover  the  fianks.     To  each 
of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  af- 
fift  them  i«i  danger,  but  to  accuftom  them  to  re- 
gularity and  fubordination.    A  body  fo  numerous, 
and  fo  much  encumbered,  advanced  leifurely,  but 
in  excellent  order  -,  and  in  fome  places,  where  it 
was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  march  extended  above  fix  miles.     Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently    appeared    hovering   around 
them  on  the  high   grounds  •,    but  perceiving  no 

B  b  a  profpeifl 
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BOOK  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  conti* 
nually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  did  not  venture  to  moled  him  ;  and  Sandoval 
had  the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to  Tezeuco,  a 
convoy  on  which  all  the  future  operations  of  his 
countrymen  depended  •.  >.     , 


Receives 
«  new  rein' 
iurcement. 


The  brl^an- 
riiie;i  launch- 
ed. 


This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  lefs 
moment.  Four  (hips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from 
Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  foldiers,  eighty 
horfes,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  confiderable 
fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms  *.  Elevated  with 
obferving  that  all  his  preparatory  fchemes,  either 
for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  impairing  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  had  now  produced  their  full  efFed, 
Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form,  haf- 
tened  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  fa- 
cilitate this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of 
Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  fmall  ri- 
vulet which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and 
in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length "} 
and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions, 
as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers, 
or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work  was  at  laft 
completed  \  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  all 
the  Spanifti  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  In- 
dians, were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  j 

«  Cortes  Relat.  260,  C.  E.    B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 

*  Cortes  Relat.  259,  F.  262,  D.     Gomara  Cron.  C.  129. 

"See  NOTE   XCII.  "  B.  ]^iaz.  c.  140. 

and 
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aftd  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened  b  0^0  k. 

and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the   celebration  of 

the  n[K)(l  facred  rites  of  religion,   the  brigantines 

were  launched.     As  they  fell  down  the  canal   in 

order.   Father   Olmedo   blefTed   them,   and   gave 

each  its  name.      Every  eye  followed   them   with 

wonder  and   hope,    until  they  entered  the   lake, 

when  they  hoifted  their  fails,  and  bore  away  before 

the  wind.     A  general  Ihout  of  joy  was  raifed ;  all 

admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,    by 

means  fo  extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs  almoft 

exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a 

fleet,    without  the   aid  of  which  Mexico  would 

have  continued  to  fet  the  Spanifh  power  and  arms 

at  defiance  ^  v*    '         .  -        k 


*•  .,7 
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Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  cirpofitions 
three  different  quarters;  from  Tepeaca  on  the  '**'*''•  ^*8*« 
north  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  welt, 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in 
the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond,  and 
Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  *,  allotting  to  each 
a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together 
with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  the 
jundion  of  the  troops  from  Hifpaniola,  amounted 
now  to  eighty-fix  horfemen,    and  eight  hundred 

^  Cortes  Relat.  266,  C.    Herrera,  dec.  3.    lib.  i.  c.  5. 
Comara  Cron.  c.  129. 
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B  o  o  K  and  eighteen  foot  foldiers  \  of  whom  one  hundred 
C*i*v'-'i>  and  eigliteen  were  armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs- 
'*"*  bows.  The  train  of  artillery  confided  of  three  bat- 
tering cannon,  and  ^tecn  field  pieces*.  He  re* 
fert^ed  for  himfelf,  as  the  (tation  of  greateft  import- 
ance and  danger,  the  condufb  of  the  brigantinett 
each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  and  man- 
ncd  with  twenty-five  Spaniards*      •  •-    .-^ 

ffi*y  10.  As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the 
poils  afTigncd  them,  they  broke  down  the  aque- 
ducts which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had 
ereded  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and  by 
the  dtilrefs  to  which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants, 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  calamities  which  they  were 
deftincd  to  luffer  •.  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the 
,  towns  of  whi^h  they  were  ordered  to  take  pofTeilioa 
deierted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  forfafe* 
ty  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimpzin  had  coUcded 
the  chief  force  of  his  empiie,  as  there  alone  he 
couid  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  ftand  againft  the 
formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  af- 
fault  him, 


ai^)   t 


»tta    ■  the 


The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  dcftroy 
the  fleet  of  brigantincs,  the  fatal  effects  of  whofc 
operations  they  torcfaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
t'.e  brigantines,  after  al}  the  labour  and  merit  of 

»  Cortes  Relat.  a66,  C. 

•  Cortes  Relat  J67,  B.  B.  Di«^.  c.  150.   Htnen,  dec.  3. 
Ijb.  i.  c.  13. 

Cortes 
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Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  inconfiderable  b  o  o  k, 
bulk,  ruclely  conftruded,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
landmen,  hardly  poiTefTed  of  flcill  enough  to  con- 
dud  tbem,  they  muft  have  been  objeds  of  terror 
to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and  poflefled  of  no  vellel  larger 
than  a  canoe.  Neceflity,  however,  urged  Guati^ 
mozin  to  hazard  the  attack ;  and  hoping  to  fupply 
by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  afTembled 
fuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of 
the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge, 
while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm, 
could  fcarcely  adviince  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  Repuired. 
enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up  i 
in  a  moment  the  fails  were  fpread,  the  brigantines, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe,  broke  through  their  feeble 
opponents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  difTipated 
the  whole  armament  with  fuch  flaughter,  as  con* 
vinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  £u« 
ropeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  fupe- 
riority  greater  on  this  new  element,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land ".    ^ 


Jl 


From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mafter  of  the  singular 

11  111**  1  rj  plan  o(  con« 

lake,    and  the  brigantmes  not  only  preierved.  a  duatngthe 
communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  dif-   '*'** 
ferent  ftations,    though    at   confiderable  didance 
from  each  other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the 

*  Cortes  Relat.  267,  C.     B.  Diaz.  c.  150.    Goroara  Cron, 
(•131.    Herrera,  dec*  3.  lib.  i.  c.  17* 

B  b  4  caufeways 
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BOOK  caufcways  on  ebch  fide,  and  keep  off  the-  canoes^ 
when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  city.  Cortes  formed  the  bri- 
gantines  in  three  divifions,  appointing  one  to  cover 
each  of  the  ftations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be 
carried  on  againft  the  city,  with  orders  to  fecond  the 
operations  of  the  officer  who  commanded  there. 
From  all  the  three  ftations  he  puihed  on  the  attack 
againft  the  city  with  equal  vigour  ;  but  in  a  manner 
fo  very  different  from  the  conduft  of  fie^s  in  regu- 
lar warj  that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid  it  would  appear 
no  lefs  improper  than  fingular^  to  perfons  unac* 
quainted  with  his  fituation  ^  Each  morning  his 
troops  aflaulred  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
credled  on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way  over 
the  trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the 
canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  decifive  advantage, 
which  might  force  the  enemy  to  furrender,  and 
terminate  the  war  at  once  -,  but  when  the  obftinate 
valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
day  ineffeftual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  former  quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and 
danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually  renew* 
ed  I  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what  the 
Spaniards  had  deftroycd  through  the  day,  and  re^ 
covering  the  pofts  from  which  they  had  driven 
them.    But  neceffjty  prefcribcd  this  flow  and  un* 


<  Cortes  Relat.  270,.  F.       ?- 
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toward  mode  of  operation.  The  number  of  his  fi 
troops  was  fo  fmall,  that  Cortes  durft  not,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a 
dty  where  he  might  be  furrounded  and  annoyed 
by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  already  fuifered  by  the  ill- 
judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
fuch  a, dangerous  fituation,  was  ilill  freih  in  his 
mind.  '  The  Spaniards,  exhauded  with  fatigue, 
were  unable  to  guard  the  various  pods  which  they 
daily  gained;  and  though  their  camp. was  filled 
with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durft  not  devolve  this 
charge  upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  difcipline,  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Befides  this,  Cortes 
was  extremely  folicitous  to  preferve  the  city  as 
much  as  po0ible  from  being  deitroyed,  both  be* 
caufe  he  dedined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  con- 
quefts,  and  wifhed  that  it  might  remain  as  a  mo« 
nument  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month  after 
the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyfiem  which  <;<  had 
adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence, 
difplayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land, 
on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  con* 
Hid  fucceeded  to  another.  Several  Spaniards  were 
killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  fink 
under  the  toils  of  unintermitting  fervice,  which 
were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of 
13  the 
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9  0^0  K  the  feafois  the  periodical  riina  being  now  let  ii| 
with  their  ufual  violence  <*. 
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EndMveurs  AsTONisHED  tnd  difconccrted  with  the  length 
c?ty1>y'(£m.  and  difficulties  of  the  fiege,  Oortes  deternuned  to 
make  one  great  effort  to  get  pofifefllon  of  the  city, 
before  he  relinquiflied  the  plan  which  he  had  hi« 
therto  followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any  other 
mode  of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent  inftruc- 
tions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with 
their  divifions  to  a  general  aiTault,  and  took  the 
command  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on  the  caufeway 
|uiy  3.  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the 
expectation  of  fome  deciflve  event,  the  Spaniards 
puihed  forward  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another*  forced 
their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having 
entered  the  city,  gained  ground  incelTantly,  in 
ipite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  oppo* 
nents.  Cortes,  though  delighted  with  the  rapidity 
of  his  progrefs,  did  not  forget  that  he  might  ftill 
find  it  necefTary  to  retreat ;  and  in  order  to  fecure 
k,  appointed  Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of 
chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  received  from 
Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the 
'  caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That  offi- 
cer, deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed, 
while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and 
the    career  of  vidory,   neglefted    the  important 


B.  Diaz.  c.  151. 
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(iharge  committed  to  him,  tnd  hurried  on,  incon- 
iiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whofe  military  attention  and  fkiil  were 
diily  improving,  no  fooner  obferved  this,  than  they 
canied  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 
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GuATiMOziN    inftantly    dlfcerned    the    confe-  Repuirc« 
quences  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  com- 
mitted,   and,   with  admirable   prefence  of  mind, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.     He  commanded 
the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to  (lacken  their  ef- 
forts, in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  pu(h  for- 
ward, while  he  difpatched  a  large  body  of  chofen 
warriors  through  different  ftrcets,    feme  by  land, 
and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in 
the  caufeway,    which  had  been  left  open.    On  a 
ftgnal  which  he  gave,  the  priefts  in  the  principal 
temple  (Iruck  the  great  drum  confecrated   to  the 
god  of  war.     No  Iboner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its 
doleful  folemn  found,    calculated  to  infpire  them 
with  contempt  of  death   and  enthufiallic  ardour, 
than  they  rufhed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  refift  men  urged  on  no 
kfs  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began 
to  retire,  at  firft  Icifurely,  and  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance 1  but  as  the  enemy  preflcd  on,  and  their 
own  impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and 
confufion  became  fo  general,  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards  and 
Tlafcalans,    horfemcn   and    infantry,    plunged   in 
promifcuouny,    while  the  Mexicans  ruflied  upon 
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■  0^0  K  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,    their  light  canoes 
carrying  them  through  fhoals  wliich  the  brigan- 
tines  could  not  approach.     In  vain  did  Cortes  at- 
tempt to  ftop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  •,  fear 
rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his  entreaties  or  com- 
mands.    Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the 
combat  fruitlefs,  his  next  care  was  to  favc  fome  of 
thofe  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  water ; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to 
their  fituation  than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  cap. 
tains  fuddenly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurry- 
ing  him  off  in  triumph  ;  and  though  two  of  his  of. 
fleers  refcued  him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives, 
he  received  feveral  dangerous   wounds  before  he 
could  break  loofe.     Above  fixty  Spaniards  periflicd 
in  the  rout  \  and  what  rendered  the  difafter  more 
afflifting,  forty  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  fhew  mercy  to  a  cap- 
tive % 


»ith  eonfi- 
derable  lofi. 


ThoTe  who 
were  taken 
facriiiced 
the  g 
war. 


The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the 

J  to   dejefted  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 

"  *°'*  °*  ufhered  in,  what  was  hardly  Icfs  grievous,  the 
noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  hor- 
rid feftival  with  which  they  celebrated  their  vic- 
tory. Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated  j 
the  great  temple  (hone  with  fuch  peculiar  fplen- 
dour,   that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly  fee  the 

«  Cortes  Rel at.   p.  273.    B.  Diaz.  c.  152.    GomaraCron. 
c.  138.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  ao. 
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people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy  in  hadening  book 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  priibners. 
Through  the  gloom,  they  fancied  that  they  dif-  *'"* 
cerned  their  companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their 
ikins,  as  they  were  (tript  naked,  and  compelled  to 
dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  flirieks  of 
thofe  who  were  facriBced,  and  thought  that  they 
could  diftinguifh  each  unhappy  vidim,  by  the 
well-known  found  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added 
to  what  they  really  faw  or  heard,  and  augmented 
its  horror.  The  mod  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of 
compafllon,  and  the  ftouteft  heart  trembled  at  the 
dreadful  fpeftacle  which  they  beheld '. 


IN 


cans. 


Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  com-  NewrchemM 
Imon  with  his  foldiers,  was  oppreffed  with  the  ad-  JSe  mS-*' 
ditional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  ge- 
neral on  fuch  an  unexpedbed  calamity,  could  not, 
like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its 
anguifh.  He  was  obliged  to  aflTume  an  air  of  tran- 
I  quillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of 
his  followers.  The  juncture,  indeed,  required  an 
extraordinary  exertion,  of  fortitude.  Tiie  Mexi- 
cans, elated  with  their  victory,  faliied  out  next 
morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they 
did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone. 
They  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they 
had  facrificed,  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent 


f  See  NOTE  XCIII. 
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BOOK  provinces,  and  aflUred  them  that  the  god  of  warj 
^— y*-.^  appcafed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  whic 
'^'*  had  been  fli<:d  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  de- 
clared with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days 
time  thofe  hated  enemies  (hould  be  Hnally  deftroy- 
td,  and  peace  and  ppolpcrity  re-cftabli(hed  in  the 
empire. 


Cortes  de- 
ferted  by 
manyof  hla 
Indian  allies. 


A  PREDICTION  Uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  and! 
in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,    gained  univerfall 
credit  among  a  people  prone  to  fupcrftition.    Thel 
zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  declaredl 
againft  the  Spaniards,    augmented  5    and  fevcral,! 
which  had  hitherto  remained  inadtive,  took  arms,! 
with  enthufiaftic  ardour,  to  execute  the  decree  of) 
the  gods.    The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined] 
Cortes,    accuftomcd  to  venerate  the  fame  deities 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of| 
their  priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandon- 
ed the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  cer- 
tain deftruflion.     Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafca- 
lans  was  (haken,  and  the  Spanifli  troops  were  left] 
almoft  alone  in  their  (lations.     Cortes,  finding  that 
he  attempted  in  vain  todifpel  the  fuperftitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage, 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the 
prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accompli(hment  lb  near  at 
hand,  to  give  a  ilriking  denionftration  of  its  falfity. 
He  fufpended   all  military  operations  during  the 
period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.     Under  cover  of  j 
the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  diftance, 
17  hisi 
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liis  troops  lay  in  fafety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired  book 
without  any  difafter  s. 


,M,M 


fi 


His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity,  re-  He  regains 
turned  to  their  ftation.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  nupl  "*"  ' 
the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protedtion  from 
them^  joined  his  (landard ;  and  fuch  was  the  levity 
of  a  fimple  people,  moved,  by  every  flight  impref- 
fion,  that,  in  a  (hort  time  after  fuch  a  general  de- 
iledion  of  his  confederates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Indians.     Even  with  and  adopts* 

.    ,  »        /-  1    •  <v.  "cw  fyftem 

luch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  necenary  to  of  atucic. 


! 


t  a  new  and  more  wary  fyftem  of  operation, 
Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  maftcr 
of  the  city  at  once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous 
efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made 
his  advances  gradually,    and  with  every  poffible 
precaution  againft  expoling  his  men  to  any  cala- 
mity fimilar  to  that  which  they  ftill  bewailed.     As 
the  Spaniards  puflicd  forward,  t!ie  Indians  regu- 
larly repaired  the   caufeways   behind  them.      As 
foon  as  they  got  poffcffion  of  any  part  of  the  town, 
the  houfes  were  inftantly  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Day  by  day,   the  Mexicans,    forced  to  retire  as 
their  enemies  gained  ground,    were   hemmed  in 
within  more  narrow  limits.    Guatimozin,  though 
tinable  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued 


<  6.  Diaz,  c,  153.    Comara  Cron.  c.  138. 
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k  o  o  K  to  defeild  his  capital  with  obftinate  refblution,  and 
difputed  every  inch  of  ground.    The  Spianiards 
not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  or- 
ders of  Cortes,  changed  the  weapons  with  which 
they  fought.      They  were  again  armed  with  the 
long  Chinantlan  fpears,  which  they  had  employcu 
with  fuch  fuccefs  againft  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm 
array  in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range  them- 
felves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe 
aflault  of  the  Mexicans :  incredible  numbers  of  them 
fell  in  the  conflifts  which  they  renewed  every  day  ••, 
"While  war  wafted  without,  famine  began  to  con. 
fume  them  within,  the  city.    The  Spanifh  brigan- 
tines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  ren- 
dered  \l  almoft  impoflible  to  convey  to  the  beficged 
any  fupply  of  provifions  by  water.     The  vaft  num- 
ber of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  ihut 
up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land.     The  ftores 
which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  exhauded,  by 
the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital, 
to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the,  temples  of  their 
gods.     Not  only  the  people,  but  pcrfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  felc  rlie  utmoft  diftrefies  of  famine. 
What  they  fuffered,    brought  on  infedious  and 
mortal  diftempers,  the  laft  calamity  that  vifits  bc- 
fieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of 
their  woes'.  -    _. 

•^  Cortes  Rclat.  p.  275,  C.  276,  F.    B.  Diaz.  c.  153. 
*  Cortes  Relat.   276,  E.  277,  F.     B.  Diaz.  155.    Gom- 
Cron.  c.  141. 
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But,  under  the  ptefiure  of  fo  many  and  fach  boo  k- 
various  eviis>    the  ipirit  of  Guatimozin  remained 


i^ir. 


firm  and  unfubdued.  He  rejected,  with  fcorn,  course  and 
every  overture  of  peac€  from  Cortes ;  and,  difdain-  ouatimozinj 
ing  the  idea  df  fubmitting  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his- 
country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs.  At  length  all  J'ly  27. 
the  tiiree  divifions  penetrated  into  the  great  rqiiare* 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  fccure  lodge 
nient  there.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  no\r 
reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quar- 
ter was  fo  clofely  prefled,  that  it  could  not  long 
withftand  affailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new* 
ftation  with  fuperior  advantage,  and  more  afTured 
cxpedation  of  fucc^fs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  foil- 
ciious  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  the/ 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a 
place  where  refiftance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might? 
roufe  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to' 
arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle 
with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  meafure,  they  endeavoured  to 
I  amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of  fubmiffion,  that, 
while  his  attention  was  employed  in  adjufting  the 
articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  efcape 
unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a' 
leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difcernhient  than  to" 
be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes  fufpe^ting  their' 
intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  de- 
feat it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe 
Vol.  II.  C  c  vigilance 
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BOOK  vigilance  he  could  mod  pcrfcdlly  rely,  to  take  the 
U..-^'—. ij  command  of  the  brigantines,    with  ftriA  injunc' 
'^*'*      tions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.    San- 
doval,   attentive   to   the  charge,    obferving  feme 
large  canoes  crowded  with   people   rowing  acrofs 
the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  inftantly  gave 
the  fignal  to  chace.     Garcia  Holguin,  who  com> 
manded  the  fwifteft-failing  brigantine,  foon  over- 
took them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  fore- 
moft  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry  fome  perfon 
''ifoner*^*"  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and  obeyed.    At  once 
the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,    and  all  on  board, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries 
and  tears  to  forbear,   as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin, 
with  a  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into 
his  hands,  requefljng  only  that  no  infult  might  be 
offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  children.    When  con- 
dufted  to   Cortes,    he  appeared  neither  with  the 
fuUen  fiercenefs  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  de- 
jeftion  of  a  fupplicant.     "  I  have  done,"  faid  he, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Spanifli  general,  "  what 
became  a  monarch.    I  have  defended  my  people 
to  the  laft  extremity.    Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  die.     Take  this  dagger,"    laying  his  hand  on 
one  which  Cortes  wore,  «  plant  it  in  my  breaft, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of 
life  V* 


^  Cortes  Relat.  279.    B.  Diaz.  c.  156.    Gomara  Cron. 
C.  142.    Herrera,  dec.3.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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As  fbon  as  the  fate  of  their 
known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  j 
and  Cortes  took  poffeflion  of  that  fmall  part  of 
the  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroyed.  Thus 
terminated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  *moft  me- 
morable event  in  the  conqueft  of  America.  It 
continued  fevency-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which 
palTed  without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one 
party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence 
of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the 
fortune  of  the  empire  depended.  As  the  ftruggle 
here  was  more  obftinate,  it  was  likewife  more 
equal,  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guati- 
mozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  the 
fupcriority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  difcipline, 
that  they  muft  have  relinquilhed  the  enterprife,  if 
they  had  trufted  for  fuccefs  to  themfelves  alone. 
But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealoufy  of 
neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  re- 
volt of  fubjeds  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke. 
By  their  effeftual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  aC- 
compliih  what,  without  fuch  fupport,  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much 
foever  this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico 
may  detrafl,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvel- 
lous relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing 
that  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  which  they  at- 
tiibute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  country- 
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men,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abi- 
lities of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  dif^dvanugc, 
acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  unknown  nations, 
as  to  render  them  inflruments  towards  carrying  his 
fchemes  into  execution '. 


the  Spa 
niards. 


smaiinefsof  '^"^  cxultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accom- 
thf  ^ooty,  plifhing  this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firft  ex- 
thi"sM  "'"^  ceflive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel 
difappointment  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes,  which 
had  animated  them  amidft  fo  many  hardfhips  and 
dangers.  Inllead  of  the  inexhauilible  wealth  which 
they  expeded  from  becoming  matters  of  Monte- 
zuma's treafures,  and  the  ornaments  of  fo  many 
temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  collect  only  an 
incpnfiderable  booty  amidft  ruins  and  defolation  <". 
Guatimozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had 
ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amafled  by 
his  anceftors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  en- 
gaged in  conflift  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil.  The  fum  to 
be  divided  among,  the  conquerors  was  fo  fHiall, 
that  many  of  them  difdained  to  accept  of  the  pit- 
tance which  fell  to  their  (hare,  and  all  murmured 


.( 


■(" 


»  See  NOTE   XCIV. 

"*  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only 
to  120,000"  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  much  inferior  to  that 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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and  exclaimed ',  fome,  againft  Cortes  and  his  con-  b  o  o  k 
fidents,    whom  they  fufpefted   of  having  fecretly  u— -v*-*-! 
appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of      *^*'' 
the  riches  which  (hould  have    been  brought  into 
the  common  ftock  ;    others,  againft  Guatimozin, 
whom  they  accufcd  of  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to  dif- 
cover  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 

Arguments,  intrearies,  and  promifes  were  em-  cuatimozin 

»  r  tortured, 

ployed  m  order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo  little 
cfFe«5t,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check  this 
growing  fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed 
which  ftains  the  glory  of  all  his  great,  adlidns, 
"Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  thofe  virtues 
which  he  had  difplayed,  he  fubjedted  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  difcovery 
of  the  royal  treafures,  which  it  was  fuppofed  they 
had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the 
refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflift,  with 
the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior. 
His  fellow-fufFerer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifhy  turned  a  dejedted  eye  towards  his 
mafter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiflion  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fpirited 
prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled 
with  fcorn,  cheeked  his  \^eaknefs  by  allying,  *'  Am 
I  now  rcpofmg  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Ovet'awcd 
by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  perfevered  in  his  du- 
tiful filence,  and  expired.    Cortes,  alhamed  of  a 
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BOOK  fcene  fo  horrid,  rcfcucd  the  royal  victim  from  the 
hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  rcfcrved 
for  new  indignities  and  lufferings 


I5Z(. 


m 


All  the  pro-  The  fatc  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had 
emp"e"fub-*  forefcen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
*""•  vinces  fubmitted  one    after  another   to    the  con- 

querors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  march- 
ing through  them  without  interruption,  penetrated 
in  different  quarters  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  they 
imagined  would  open  a  fhort  as  well  as  eafy  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Ca- 
ftlle  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions » ; 
Cortes formi  dnd  the  adlive  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to 
iew"ai{co'  form  fchemes  for  attempting  this  important  dif. 
covery  ^  ■''■<■    ^      •     :!•        '-■   ^"'■  ?•  ,.  .^...i;i 


venes. 


wiiieh  are  He  did  not  IcHOw,  that  during  the  progrefs  of 
b>  Magellan,  his  viftorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  fcheme,  of 
which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea,  had  been  un^ 
dertaken  and  accomplifhcd.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
moll  fplendid  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Spanilh 
difcoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effeds  pe- 
culiarly interefting  to  thofe  extenfive  provinces 
which  Cortes  had  now  fubje^ed  to  the  crown  of 


I"  S.Diaz,  c,  157.      Gotnara  Cron.   c.   146,      Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib,  ii.  c,  9-     Torquem,  Mpn.  lad.  i.  574. 
"  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D,  &c.    B.  Diaz.  c.  157. 
*,  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c,  17.    GomaraCron.  0.149. 
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Caftilei  the  account  of  its  rife  and  progrcfs  merits  b  go  k 
a  particular  detail.  ^    . 


Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having 
ferved  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  di- 
ftinguilhcd  valour,  under  the  famous  Albuquerque, 
demanded  the  recompence  which  he  thought  due 
to  his  fervices,  with  the  boldnefs  natural  to  a  high- 
fpirited  foldier.  But  as  his  general  would  not  grant 
his  fuit,  and  he  expedted  greater  juftice  from  his 
fovereign,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  judge  and 
a  generous  rewarder  6f  merit,  he  quitted  India 
abruptly,  and  returned  to  Liibon.  In  order  to 
induce  Emanuel  to  liften  more  favourably  to  his 
claim,  he  not  only  dated  his  pad  fervices,  but  of- 
fered to  add  to  them  by  conducing  his  country- 
men to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Iflands,  by  holding  a 
wefterly  courfe ;  which  he  contended  would  be  both 
ihorter  and  lefs  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe now  followed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
through  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean, 
This  was  the  original  and  favourite  project  of  Co 
lumbus,  and  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs 
on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by 
many  obfervations,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
intercourfe  with  the  Eaft.  But  though  the  Portu- 
guefe Monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having  firft 
awakened  and  encouraged  the  fpirit  of  difcovcry  in 
that  age,  it  was  their  deftiny,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
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BOOK  tew  years,  to  reject  two  grand  fclicmes  for  this 
purpole,  the  execution  of  which  would  ha vt  been 
attended  wiih  a  great  acceflion  of  glory  to  their 
reigns  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  conlc- 
quence  of  Tome  ill-founded  prejudice  againfl:  Ma- 
gellan, or  of  fome  dark  intrigue  which  contempo. 
rary  hiftorians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would 
neither  bcftow  the  recompence  which  he  demanded, 
nor  approve  of  the  fchemc  which  he  propofed  ;  and 
difmifTed  him  with  a  difdainful  coldriefs  intolerable 
to  a  man  confcious  of  what  he  defer ved,  and  ani- 
mated  with  the  fanguine  hopes  of  fucccfs  peculiar 
to  thole  who.  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conduct- 
ing new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  tranfport  of 
refentmcnt,  Magellan  formally  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  an  ungrateful  mafter,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  Caftile,  where  he  expected  that  his  talents 
would  be  more  juftly  eftimated.  He  endeavoured 
to  recommend  himfelf  by  offering  to  executCj  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  fcheme,  which  he 
had  laid  before  the  court  of  Portugal,  the  ac- 
compliiliment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  againfl:  whom  he  was  exafperated  in 
the  mofl:  tehder  part.  In  order  to  eftablilh  the 
juftnefs  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  fame  ar- 
guments which  he  had  employed  at  Lifbon  -,  ac- 
knowledging, at  the  fame  time^  that  the  undertaking 
was  both  arduous  and  expenfive,  as  it  could  not 
be  attempted  but  with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable 
Ibcce,  and  vidtualled  for  at  leafl:  two  years.  For- 
tunately,  he  applied  to  a  riiinifl-er  who  was  not 
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apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  a  dc-  b  o  0  it 
jign,  or  the  expencc  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  direfted  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once  what  an  in- 
creafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to  his 
country  by  the  fuccefs  •  of  Magellan's  propofal, 
lidcned  to  it  with  a  mod  favourable  ear.  Charles  V. 
on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifh  dominions,  entered 
into  the  meafure  with  no  Icfs  ardour,  and  orders 
were  iflfued  for  equipping  a  proper  fquadron  at  the 
public  charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain- 
General  P. 


m- 


,.  I    ' '' 


Os  the  tenth  of  Auguft  one  thoufand  five  hun-  "'»  ^'^y'S^* 
dred  and  nineteen,  Magellan  failed,  from  Seville 
with  five  (hips,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  confiderable  force, 
though  the  burden  of  the  largefl  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the 
whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
men,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful 
pilots  in  Spain,  and  feveral  Portuguefe  failors,  in 
whofe  experience,  as  more  cxtenfive,  Magellan 
placed  dill  greater  confidence.  After  touching 
«c  the  Canaries,  he  ftood  diredtly  fouth  towards 
thti  equinoctial  line  along  the  coaft  of  America, 

P  llerrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Gonara 
Kill.  c.  91.  Dalrymple's  Colledt.  of  Voyages  to  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  i*  &c. 
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K  but  was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and 
fpcnt  fo  much  time  in  fcarching  every  bay  and  in- 
let for  that  communication  with  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  he  wirticd  to  difcovcr,  that  he  uid 
not  reach  the  river  Dc  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of 
January.  That  fpacious  opening  through  which 
its  vail  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic 
allured  him  to  enter ;  but  after  failing  up  it  for 
fortie  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  (hallowncfs  of 
the  ftream  and  the  frelhncfs  of  the  water,  that  the 
wilhcd-for  ftrait  was  not  fituatcd  there,  and  con. 
tinued  his  courfe  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
thirty-firft  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Sr. 
Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  fouth  of  the 
line,  where  he  refolved  to  winter.  In  this  un- 
comfortable ftation  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadron,  and 
the  Spaniards  fufFcrcd  fo  much  from  the  exceflivc 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of 
his  (hips,  headed  by  their  officers,  rofe  in  open 
mutiny,  and  infiftcd  on  rclinquifhing  the  vifionary 
projeA  of  a  defperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
diredly  to  Spain.  This  dangerous  infurrcftion 
Magellan  fuppreded,  by  an  effort  of  courage  no 
lefs  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
punifhment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  his  followers,  overawed  but  not  recon- 
ciled to  his  fcheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  at  length  difcovered,  near 
the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a 
ftrait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithftanding  the 
murmurs  and  rcmonftranccs  of  the  people  under 

his 
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his  command.  After  failing  twenty  days  in  that  b  o^o  it 
1  winding  dangerous  channel,  ro  which  he.  gave  his 
own  name,  and  wheic  one  ot  his  fbips  dcfertcd 
I  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  endea- 
vours with  fuccefs  \ 


m 


But  he  was  ftill  at  a  greater  diflance  than  Yie 
I  imagined  from  the  objedk  of  his  wifhes.  He  failed 
during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uni- 
form direction  towards  the  north-weft,  without 
I  difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longeft  that 
had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he 
IfufFered  incredible  diftrefs.  His  ftock  of  provi- 
fions  was  almoft  exhaufted,  the  water  became 
putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  (horteft  al- 
lowance with  which  it  was  polTible  to  fuftain  life, 
and  the  fcurvy,  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  the  mala^ 
dies  with  which  fea-faring  people  are  afflifted,  be- 
gan to  fpread  among  the  crew.  One  circumftance 
alone  afforded  them  fome  confolation;  they  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with 
fuch  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bellowed  on 
that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  which  it  ftill  retains. 
When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  they  muft 

1  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  iv.  c.  lo.  lib.  ix.  c.  lo,  &c.  Go- 
mara  Hill.  c.  99.  Pigafetta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  352, 
fcc, 
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o^o  K  have  funk  under  their  fuffcrings,  they  fell  in  vvithl 
a  cluftcr  of  fmall  but  fertile  iflands,  which  afford- 
ed them  refrefhments  in  fuch  abundance,  that  theirl 
health  was  foon  re-eftabliflied.     From  thefe  ifles  I 
which  he  called  De  ks  LadromSi  he  proceeded  onl 
his  voyage,  and  foon  made  a  more  important  dif-| 
covery  of  the  iflands  now  known  by  the  name  ol 
the  Philippines,      In  one  of  thefe  he  got  into  an| 
unfortunate  quarrel  with   the   natives,    who  at- 
tacked him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  welll 
armed ;  and  while  he  fougtit  at  the  head  of  his  I 
men  with  his  wfual  valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of| 
thofe  barbarians,  together  with  feveral  of  his  prin- 
cipal  officers.     - 


April  26. 


Tnt  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
commanders.  After  vifiting  many  of  the  fmaller| 
ifles  fcattered  in  the  eafl:ern  part  of  the  Indian^ 
ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of  Borneo, 
Nov.  8.  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, to  the  attonifliment  of  the  Portuguefe, 
who  could  not  confiprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by 
holding  a  weftcrly  courfe,  had  arrived  at  that  fe- 
quefl:ered  feat  of  their  moft  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themfelves  had  difcovered  by  failing 
in  an  oppofite  diredlion.  There,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent ifles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade,  and 
v?iHing  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation. 

They 
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Irbcy  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  fpiccs,  which  book 
Le  the  diilinguiilied  produ6tion  of  thofe  iHands  *,  v-— /-  ^ 
land  with  that,   as  weU  as  with  fpccimena  of  the      *"'*** 
Irich  commodities  yielded   by   the  other  countries 
which  tlicy  had  vifited,  the  Vi^ory^  which,  of  the  Jan.  is**. 
two  Ihips  that  remained  of  the  fquadron,  was  moft 
fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fee  fail  for  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftian  del  Cano.     He 
followed   the    courfe  of  the  Portuguefe   by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,    and,    after  many  difafters, 
and  fufferings,    he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on   the 
|feventh  of  September  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
d  twenty-two,  •  having   failed   round  the  globe 
{in  the   fpace   of   three    years   and    twenty-eight 
{days"'. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellarv 
of  the  fatisfaflion  of  accomplifhing  this  great  un^ 
dertaking,  his  contemporaries,  juft  to  his  memory 
and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour 
of  having  formed  the  plan,  but  of  having  fur- 
mounted  almoft  every  obftacle  to  the  completion 
of  if,  and  in  the  prefent  age  his  name  is  ftili 
ranked  among  the  higheft  in  the  roll  of  eminent 
I  and  fuccefsful  navigators.  The  navrd  glory  oi, 
Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every  other  nation  j, 
and  by  a  fingular  felicity  fhe  had  the   merit,    ia 

I  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  i.  c,  ^.  9,  lib.  i/.  c.  i.     Gomv% 
Cron.  c.  93,  &c,     Pigafetu  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  p.  361,  &c.    , 
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BO  o  K  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,    of  difcovering  a  new 
W^i-^— J  continent  almoft  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  earth 
****•      which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  afcertaininrr  by 
experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terra- 
queous globe. 


The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  glory 
of  having  firft  encompafled  the  earth  ;  they  ex- 
pc(5led  to  derive  great  commercial  advantages  from 
this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of  their  maritime  fkill. 
The  men  of  fcience  among  them  contended,  that 
the  fpice  iflands,  and  feveral  of  the  richeft  coun- 
tries in  the  Eaft,  were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of 
right  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequence  of  | 
the  partition  made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  mer- 
chants, without  attending  to  this  difcullion,  en- 
gaged eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  com- 
merce, which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  for- 
midable rivals,  remondrated  and  negociated  in 
Europe,  while  in  Afia  they  obftrufted  the  trade  of 
the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles  V.  not 
fufficiently  inftrufled  with  refpefl  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or 
diftradted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fchemes  and 
operations,  did  not  afford  his  fubjccls  proper  pro- 
tedlion.  At  laft,  the  low  ftatc  of  his  finaoces,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new 
war  with  PoitugJ^l  to  thofe  in  which  he  was  already 
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engaged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  b  o  o  ic 
the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He  referved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Caftilc  the  right  of  reviving  its 
prctenfions  on  repayment  of  that  fum ;  but  other 
objedls  engrolTcd  his  attention  and  that  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  i  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a 
branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was  engaging  with 
fanguine  expeftations  of  profit '. 


Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relin- 
quilhed,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by 
commercial  effedts  of  great  moment  to  Spain. 
Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  iflands  which  he  dif- 
covered  in  the  Eaftcrn  Ocean  to  fubjedlion,  and 
eftabliflied  fettlements  there  i  between  which  and 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourfe, 
the  nature  of  which  Ihall  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place,  is  (iill  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  cranf- 
anions'  in  New  Spain, 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  luch  vaft  An  order  w 
territories  for  his  native  country,    and    preparing  <iortes, 
the  way  for  future  conquefts,  it  was  his  fmgular 
fate  not  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any  commiflion  or 
authority  from  the  fovereign  whom  he  was  ferving 
with  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal,    but  to  be  regarded  as 

'  Hcrrera,   dec.  3,  lib.  vi.  c.  5,  <SfC.  dec.  4.  lib.  v.  c.  7, 
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K  an  undutiful  and  feditious   fubjed.       By  the  in. 
fluence  of  Fonfcca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  his  condudc 
in  afluming  the   government  of  New  Spain  was 
declared  to  be  an  irregular  ufurpationy  in  contempc 
of  the  royal  authority  j  and  Chriftoval  de  Tapia 
received  a  commiflion,  impowering  him  to  fnper- 
fede  Cortes,  to  feize  his  perfon,  to  confifcate  his 
effefts,  to  make  a  ftrid  fcrutiny  into  his  proceed- 
ings, and  to  tranfmit  the  refult  of  all  the  inquiries 
carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies, of  which  the  biftiop  of  Burgos  was  prefident. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  redu6lion  of  Mexico,  Tapia 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal   mandate  to 
ftrip  its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him 
as  a  criminal.      But  Fonfeca    had  chofen  a  very 
improper   inftrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Cortes.     Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the 
talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to  which  he 
was    appointed.      Cortes,    while  he  publicly  ex- 
prefled  the  molt  refpedlfiil  veneration  for  the  em- 
peror's authority,  fecretly  took  meafures  to  defeat 
the  effed  of  his  commiflion ;  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  nego- 
ciations  and  conferences,    in  which  he  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  em- 
ployed bribes  and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed 
on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he 
was  unworthy  of  governing  *. 


'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  dec.  iv.  c.  i,    Cort^Re 
lac.  281,  £.    B.Diaz,  c.  158. 
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But    notwithftanding    the    fortunate  dexterity  b  o  o  fc 
Lith    which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,    Cortes 
Las  fo  fenfible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched  deputies  to 
Spain,  with  a  pompous  account  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  with  farther  fpecimens  of  the    {produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  with  rich  prefcnts  to  the 
emperor,    as  the   earneft:  of  future  contributions 
from  his  new   conqucft  ;    requefting,    in    recom- 
pence  for  all  his  fer vices,  the  approbation   of  his 
proceedings,  and  that  he  might  be  entrulled  with 
the  government  of  thofe  territories,  which  his  con- 
duft,  and  the  valOur  of  his  followers,  had  added 
|to  the  crown  of'Caftile.     Thejundure  in  v/hich 
s  deputies    reached   the  court   was    favourable. 
iThe internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dif* 
quieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  were  jufl: 
appeafed  ".     The  minifters  had  leifure  to  turn  their 
I  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.     The  account  of 
Cories*s  viflories  filled  his  countrymen  with  ad- 
miration.    The  extent  and  value  of  his  conauefts 
became  the  objeft  of  vafl  and  interefbing  hopes. 
Whatever  ftain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order  to 
attain  power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  fpJcndor 
and  merit  of   the   great  adtions   which    this   had 
enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every   heirt  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  cenlure  on  a  man, 
whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  marks 


»  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
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and  U  ap« 

pointed 
Caprain- 
General  and 


B  o  o  K  of  diftinftion.  The  public  voice  declared  warmly 
in  favour  of  his  pretenfions,  and  Charles  arriving 
in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  fentimcnta 
of  his  fubjeds  with  a  youthful  ardour.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  claims  of  Velafquez,  and  the  partial 

N^wT^Ln^  reprefencations  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  em- 
peror  appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and  go- 
vernor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  perion  was 
fo  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of 
eftablifiiing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifli  and 
Indian  fubjeds,  as  the  vidlorious  leader  whom  the 
former  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  obtry,  and  the | 
latter  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  refpe6t  \ 


His  rdiemes 
and  arrange- 
ments. 


EvE«r  before  his  jurifdidion  received  this  le^ 

fanftion,    Cortes    ventured    to    excrcife   all   the 

powers  of  a  governor,   and,  by  various  arraoge- 

ments,   endeavoured  to  render  his  conqucft  a  fe- 

cure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country.    He 

determined  to  eftablifh  the  feat  of  government  in 

its   ancient   ftation,    and    to  raife    Mexico  again 

I 

from  its  ruins  ;  and  having  conceived  high  ideas 
concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the  Hate  of 
which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to 
rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath  graduallyl 
formed  the  molt  magnificent  ciiy  in  the  Newf 
World.  At  the  fame  time,  he  employed  Mim 
perfons  to  fcarch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of 


*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,      Cainara  Cron.  c.  164, 
165.    B.  Diaz.  i6j,  16S. 
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tk  country,  and  opened  fome  which  were  found 
to  be  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hi- 
therto difcovered  in  America.  He  detached  his 
principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and 
encouraged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  be- 
ftowing  upon  them  large  trafts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  fame  dominion  over  the  Indians, 
and  the  fame  right  to  their  fervice,  which  tiie  Spa- 
niards had  aflumed  in  the  iQands. 
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It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  infui  renins 
Mexican  empire  could   be  entirely   reduced  into  cans,  and 
the  form  of  a  Spanilh  colony.     Enraged  and  ren-  ^paiuid*. 
dered  defperate  by  oppreffion,   the  natives  often 
fwgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.     In  every  con- 
tcft,  however,  the  European  valour  and  difcipline 
prevailed.     But,    fatally  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  the  Spaniards  fullied  the  glory  redound- 
ing from  thefe  repeated  viflories  by  their  mode  of 
treating    the    vanquifhed   people.      After    taking 
Guatimozin,  and  becoming  matters  of  his  capitnl, 
they  fuppofed  that  the  king  of  Caftile  entered  on 
poflellion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive  monrirch, 
and  afFeded  to  confider  every  effort  of  the  Mexicans 
to  afiert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion 
of  vaflals  agamft  their  fovcreign,  or  the  mutiny  of 
flaves  againll  their  mafter.     Under  the  fandlion  of 
ihofc   ill-founded   maxims,    they   violated    every 
right  that  fliould  be   held  facred  between  hoftile 
nations.    After  each  infurredlion,  they  reduced  the 
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BOOK   common  people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fub-j 
^'        diied,    to  the  mod  humiliating  of  all  conditions, 
that  of  perfonal  fervitude.     Their  chiefs,  fuppofec 
to  be  more  criminal,  were  piinilhed  with  greater 
feverity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  mod  ignominious 
or  the  mod   excruciating    mode,    that    the    info- 
Icnce  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  de- 
vile.       In  almofl   every   difirict  of  the   Mexicar 
empire,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifli  arms  is  markec 
with  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo  atrocious,    as  dif-J 
grace  the  enterprifing  valour  that  condudled  ther 
to  fuccefs.     In  the  country  of  Panuco,  fixty  ca- 
ziques,  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were 
burnt  at  one  time.     Nor  was  this  fhocking  barbae 
rity  perpetrated  in  any  fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by 
a  commander  of  inferior  note.     It  was  the  adt  of 
Sandoval,    an  officer  whofe  name   is   endtlcd  tol 
the  fecond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and! 
executed  after  a  Iblemn  confultation  with  Cortes  ;| 
and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  chil-| 
dren  and    relations  of  the  wretched  vidims  were 
aflembled,  and  compelled  to  be  fpectators  of  theirl 
dying  agonies  ^.     It  feems  hardly  polTible  to  ex- 
ceed in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  feverity  \\ 
but  it  was  followed   by   another,    which  affected 
the  Mexicans  ftill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave  them 
a  mod   feeling  proof  of  their    own  degradation, 
and   of    the    fmall    regard    which    their   haughty] 
maders  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  fplen- 


>   Cortes  Relat.  291,  C.     Gcmara  Cron,  c.  155. 
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dour  of  their  (late.  On  a  flight  fiifpicion,  con-  book 
firmed  by  very  imperfeft  evidence,  that  Guatimo- 
zln  had  formed  a  fcheme  to  flialcc  off  the  yoke, 
and  to  excite  his  former  fiibjedls  to  take  arms, 
Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered 
the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  the  caziques 
of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two  perfons  of  greatcfl: 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the 
Mexicans,  with  aftonifliment  and  horror,  beheld 
this  difgraceful  punifliment  inflided  upon  perfons, 
to  whom  they  were  accullomed  to  look  up  with 
reverence,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid 
to  the  gods  themfelves*.  The  example  of  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers  encouraged  and  juflified 
perfons  of  fubordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  com- 
mitting greater  excelTes.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in " 
particular,  ftained  an  illuftrious  name  by  deeds  of 
peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expedi- 
tions which  he  condudled  % 


I  i  I ,' 


One   circumftance,    however,  faved   the  Mexi-  Fjrrtobjea 

'  of  uidiiltty 

cans  from  farther  confumption,    perhaps  from  one  ani'^ng  the 

*  ^  *  conquerois. 

as  complete,  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the 

iflands.     The  firft  conquerors  did   not  attempt  to 

fearch  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  • 

earth.     They  were  neither  fufficiently  wealthy  to 

carry  on  the  expenfive  works,  which   are  requifite 

for  opening  thole  deep  recefies  where  Nature   has 

*  Gomara  Cron.  c.  170.  B.  Diaz.  c.  177.  Herrera,  dec.  3. 
lib.  viii.  c.  9.     See   NOTE    XCV. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  4  and  5  paffim.  .    v 
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B  0^0  K  concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  filvcr,  nor  fuffii. 
ciently  (kilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  operations 
by  which  thofe  precious  metals  are  feparated  from 
their  rcfpedtive  ores.     They  were  fatislied  with  the 
more  fimple  method,  pra^lifed  by  the  Indians,  of  | 
washing  the  earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  | 
from  the  mountains,  and  coUedking  the  grains  of 
native  metal  depofitcd  there.    The  rich  mines  of] 
New  Spain,  which  have  poured  forth  their  trea- 
fures  with  fuch  profufion  on  every  quarter  of  the] 
f js»,  8cc.  globe,  were  not  difcovered  for  Teveral  years  after  | 
the  conquefl:  •*.     By  that  time,  s  more  orderly  go- 
vernment and  police  were  introduced  into  the  co- 
lony J  experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had 
fuggcfted  many  ufcful  and  humane  regulations  for 
the  protedlion  and  prefervation  of  the  Indian:,; 
and  though  it  then  lecame  neceflary  tp  increafe 
the  number  of  thofe  cmpioyed  in  the  mines,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  per- 
nicious to  the  human   conftitution,    they  fufFered 
lefs   hardlhip   or  diminution   than   from   the  ill- 
judged,    but   lefs  eifftenfive,   fchemes  of  the  firft 
conquerors.     , 


Their  po- 
verty. 


While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  fuffer, 
their  new  mailers  feem  not  to  have  derived  any 
confi(dcrable  wealth  from  their  ill  conducted  re- 
fearches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft  fet- 
tkrs  in  new  colonies^  it  was  their  lot  to  encounter 


>  Herrer^,  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21, 
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«  Cortes  Relat.  283,  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  209. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
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danger,  and  to  ftruggle  with  difficulties  j  the  fruits  book 
of  their  victories  and  toils  were  referved  for  times 
of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  fucceflbrs  of  greater 
induftry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The  early  hifto- 
rians  of  America  abound  with  accounts  of  the 
fufFerings  and  of  the  poverty  of  its  conquerors  ^ 
In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was  rendered  more 
grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles 
V.  advanced  Cortes  to  the  government  of  that 
country,  he  at  the  fame  time  appointed  certain 
commiflioncrs  to  receive  and  adminifter  the  royal 
revenue  there,  with  independent  jurifdidlion  «*. 
Thefe  men,  chofen  from  inferior  ftations  in  vaffous 
departments  of  public  bufincfs  at  Madrid,  were  fo 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they 
thought  they  were  called  to  aft  a  part  of  the  firft 
confequence.  But  being  accuftomed  to  the  mi- 
nute formalities  of  office,  and  having  contradled 
the  narrow  ideas  fuitcd  to  the  fphere  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  aftonifhed,  on 
arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the  high  authority  which 
Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not  conceive  that  the 
mode  of  adminiftration,  in  a  country  recently  fub- 
dued  and  fettled,  muft  be  different  from  what 
took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and  regular 
government  had  been  long  eftablifhed.  In  their 
letters,  they  reprefented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious 
tyrant,  who  having  ufurped  a  jurifdiftion  fuperior 
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B  o  6  K  to  law,  afpirecj   at   indfpcndencc,  and  by  his  ex- 
orbitant wealth  and  cxtcnfive  influence,  nnight  ac- 
complifh  thole    difloyal    fchcmes   which  he  appa- 
rently meditated  '.      1  hefc  infinuations  made  luch 
dtcp  imprcfTion  upon   the  Spanilh  minifters,  moft 
of  wh'-m  had  been  formed  to  bufinefs  under  the 
jealous  and  rigid  adminiftration  of  Ferdinand,  that, 
iinniindlul   of  all   Cortes*8  pafl:   fervices,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  what  he  was  then  fuffering  in  tonduiil- 
ing    that  extraordinary  expedition,    in   which  he 
advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the   wcftern 
extremities  of  Honduras  \  they  infufed   the  fame 
fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their  mafter,  and  pre- 
vailed  on    him    to  order  a  folemn  inqucil  to  be 
made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers  to  the  licen^ 
tiate  Fence  de  Leon,  entrulled  with  that  commif- 
fion,  to  fcize   his   perfon,    if  he  (hould  find  that 
expedic:nr,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  Spain  «. 


«i>S' 


Cortes  ip- 
tuii.s  to 


The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  commifllon.  But  as  the  objcd:  of 
his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes 
was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpeifled  return 
for  fervices,  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  fub- 
jccl  of  Spain  had  rendered  to  his  fovereign.  He 
endeavoured,  however,  to  maintain  his  ftation, 
and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court.    But 


•  Hprrrrr.,  dec.  3.  lib    v.  c.  14. 

f  See   NOTE    XCVI. 

8  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  viii,  c.  14,  15. 
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every  perfon  in  oflice,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain 
fincc  the  conquclt,  was  a  fpy  upon  his  conduft, 
and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable 
rcprcfcntation  of  all  his  adlions.     The  apprchen- 
fions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters   increalcd.     A 
new  commilTion  of  enquiry  was  iflued,  with  more 
cxrenfivc   powers,   and    various   precautions   were 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punifh  him,  if  he 
fliould  be  fo  prekimpruous  as  to  attempt  what  was 
iiKonfillent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubje6t  \     Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of  his  fortune  with 
ail  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty  mind, 
confcious  of  high  dcfert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.     But  thougli  fome  of  his  dcfperate  fol- 
lowers urged  him  to  alTert  his  own  rights  againft 
his  ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to 
fcize  that  power  whicli  the  courtiers  meanly  accuf- 
id  him  of  coveting',    he  retained  fuch  fclf-com- 
mand,  or  was   actuated   with    fuch  fentiments  of 
loyalty,  as  to  rejci^  tlieir  dangerous  counfels,  and 
to  chufe  the  only  courfe  in  which  he  could  fccure 
his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty. 
He  relblved  not  to  expofe  himfclf  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had  been  the  fcene 
of  his  triumphs  V  but  without  v/aiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  judges,  to  repair  diredly   to  Caftile, 
ar.d  commit  himfclf  and  his  caufe  to  the  juftice  and 
.enerofity  of  his  fovereign  ''. 

^  Hen  era,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  lib. 

|iv.  0.9,  10.     B.  Diaz,  c.  172.  196.  GomaraCron.  c.  166. 

'  B.  Diaz.  c.  194.  ..    ■  -"- 
^  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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HISTORY    OF    AMERICA. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  thd 
fplendoiir  that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of 
his  wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great 
value,  feveral  curious  produdlions  of  the  country ', 
and  was  attended  by  fome  Mexicans  of  the  firft 
rank,  as  well  as  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his 
own  officers.  His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once 
every  fufpicion  and  fear  that  had  been  entertained 
with  refpedl  to' his  intentions.  The  emperor,  hav- 
ing now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  defigns  of 
Cortes,  received  him  like  a  perfon  whom  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the 
prefence  of  his  mailer,  and  who  was  entitled,  by 
the  eminence  of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft  niarks 
of  diftindlion  and  refped.  The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the 
grant  of  a  vaft  territory  in  New  Sp^in,  were  fuc- 
ceflively  beftowed  upon  him  ;  and  as  his  manners 
were  corredl  and  elegant,  although  he  had  paflcd 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  adveh- 
turers,  the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  fame  fa- 
miliar intercourfe  with  himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed  by 
fjoblemen  of  the  firft  rank  ". 


But,   amidft  thofe  external  proofs   of  regard, 
fymptoms  of  remaining  diftruft  appeared.    Though 
^^"•^  ^P^'"*  Cortes  earneftly  folicited  to  be  reinftated  in  the  go- 
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»  See  NOTE   XCVII. 
»"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  j.  lib.  vii  C.  4.    B.  Diaz. 
c.  196.    Com.  Cron.  c.  i9i» 
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vernment  of  New  Spain,   Charles,  too  fagacious  book 
to  commit  fuch  an   important  charge  to  a  man  l  -/-  j 
vvhom  he  had  once  fufpefted,  peremptorily  refufed      '^*'* 
to  inveft  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might 
find    it    impoflible  to  controul.     Cortes,  though      1510, 
dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with 
diminiflied  authority.     The   military  department, 
with  powers  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  was  left 
in  his  hands-,  but  the  fupreme  diredion  of  civil 
affairs  was  placed  in  a  board,  called  The  Judience 
df  New  Spain.     At  a   fubfequent  period,   when, 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of 
authority  moit;  united  and  extenfive  became  necef- 
fary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a   nobleman  of  high 
rank,  was  fent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take  the  go- 
vernment into  his  hands. 

This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  New 
was  unavoidable,  the  iburce  of  perpetual  dillen-  ofCortes, 
tion,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  ail  his  fchemes.  As  he  had  now  no  op- 
portunity to  difplay  his  adive  talents  but  in  at« 
tempting  new  difcoveries,  he  formed  various 
fchtmes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which  bear  impref- 
fions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what  was  bold 
and  fplendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that, 
cither  by  (leering  through  the  gulf  of  Florida 
along  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  America,  fome  llrait 
would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  weft- 
em  ocean  j  or  that,  by  examining  cJ;c  jtihmus  of 
Daiien,  fome  paflage  would  b^  dilcovcred  ben  ween 
1 7  the 
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e  o  o  K  the  North  and  South  Seas ".  But  having  been  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expeilations  with  refpeft  to  both, 
he  now  confined  his  views  to  fuch  voyages  of  dif- 
coveryas  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New 
Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  fuc- 
cefiively  feveral  f nail  fquadrons,  which  either  pe- 
rished in  the  attempt,  or  returnetl  without  making 
any  difcovery  of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrufi:- 
ing  the  conduct  of  his  operations  to  others,  took 
the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon,  and, 
after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and  encoun- 
tering dangers  of  every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the 
large  peninfula  of  California,  and  furveyed  the 
greater  pare  of  the  gulf  wliich  fcparates  it  from 
New  Spain.  The  difcovery  of  a  country  of  fuch 
extent  would  have  rejected  credit  on  a  common 
.adventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to 
the  nr.me  of  Cones,  and  was  far  from  fatisfying 
the  fanguine  expe'fl;ations  which  he  had  formed". 
Difp-ulted  with  ill  fucccfs,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  nccuftomed,  and  weary  of  contefting  with 
adverfiiries  to  whom  he  confideted  it  as  a  difgrace 
to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for  redrefs  in 
his  native  country. 


1540- 


His  death.  BuT  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from 
that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to 
have  fecured  for  him.     The  merit  of  his  ancient 


"  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  294,  B. 

**  Henera,  dec.  5,  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10.  dec.  8.  lib.  vi.  c.  14. 
Venegas  Hill,  of  Californ,  i.  125,  Lorenzana  Hift.  p.  322,  &c. 
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exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  meafiire,  forgot-  book. 
ten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more 
valuable  conquefts  in  another  quarter  of  America. 
No  fervice  of  moment  was  now  expeded  from  a 
man  of  declining  years,  and  who  began  to  be  un- 
fortunate.    The    emperor   behaved   to  him   with 
cold  civility  •,  his  miiiifters  treated  him,  fometimes 
with    neglect,    fometimes    v/ith    infolence.      His 
grievances  received    no  redrc^fs  •,  his   claims   were 
urged  without  eiTeft  -,  and  after  feveral  years  fpent 
in  fruitlefs  application  to  miniftcrs  and  judges,  an 
occupation  the  moft  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a' 
man  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  fphere 
where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  command  than 
to  folicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  fecond  of 
December  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fortv- 
feven,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.     liis 
fate  was  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  perfons  who 
dillinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  difcovery  or  con- 
quefl:  of  the  New  World.     Envied  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  ill  required  by   the  court  which  he 
lerved,    he    has   been   admired   and  celebrated  by 
fucceeding  ages.     "Which  has  formed  the  moft  juil 
eftimate  of  his  charader,  an  impartial  confideration 
of  his  anions  muft  deceiminc. 
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NOTE   I.    p.  4. 

THE  height  of  the  moll  elevated  pohit  in  the  Pyrenees 
is,  according  to  M.  CafiTini,  fix  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and   forty-fix  feet.     Tlie   height  of  the  mountain' 
Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,     The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teuerifle, 
according  to  the  raeafurement  of  P.  Feuille,  is  thirteen 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  feet.     The  height 
of  Chimborazzo,  the  moft  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  i$ 
twenty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  lefs  than 
feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  the  higheft 
mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.     Voyage  de  D.  Juan 
Ulloa,  ObTervations  Aftron.  et  Phyfiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  114. 
The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or  that  part  of 
the  mountain  which  is  covered  perpetually  with  fnow,  i$ 
no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred  feet  from  its  fum- 
jnit.    Prevot.  Hift.  Gener.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636* 


NOTE    II.    p.  4. 

A  S  a  particular  defcription  makes  a  ftronger  impreffion 
than  general  afTertions,  I  fhall  give  one  of  Pvio  de  la 
Plata  by  an  eye-witnefs,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modenefe  Jefuit, 
who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1 749,  and  thus  reprefents 
what  he  felt  when  fuch  new  objefts  were  firft  prefented  to 
his  view.  ♦*  While  I  iefided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books 
Yoi.  11,  £  e  of 
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of  lilflory  or  geography  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  De  U 
Plata  was  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  con* 
(idered  it  as  an  exaggeration,  becaufe  in  this  hcmifphcre 
we  have  no  example  of  fuch  vaft  rivers.     When  I  ap- 
proached its  mouth,  I  had  the  moft  vehement  dcfire  to 
afcertain  the  truth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  have  found 
the  matter  to  be  exaftly  as  it  was  reprefented.     This  I 
deduce  particularly  from  one  circumftance :    When  we 
took  our  departure  from  Monte-Video,  a  fort  fituated 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  where  its  breadth  is  confiderably  diminiflied,  we  failed 
a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on  the  op- 
pofite  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle 
•        of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difccrn  land  on  either  fide, 
and  faw  nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  beea 
in  fome  great  ocean.     Indeed,  we  fhould  have  taken  it 
to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of  the  river,  which  was  turbid  ] 
like  the   Po,  had  not   fatisfied  us  that  it  was  a  river.  | 
Moreover,    at  Buenos  Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  and  where  it  is  ftill  much  narrower,  it  is  not] 
only  impofliblc  to  difcern  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  is  in- 
deed very  low  and  flat;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the] 
houfes  or  the  tops  of  the  fteeples  in  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ment  at  Colonia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river."    Lettera) 
prima,   publifhed  b;^  Muratori,  II  Chrillianefirao  Felice, 
&c.  i.  p.  257. 


f.K. 


NOTE   m.    p.  8. 


JsJEWFOUNDLAND,    part    of    Nova    Scotia   and| 
Canada,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  fame  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  inl 
every  part  of  thefe  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen  duringj 
winter  to  the.thicknefs  of  fcveral  feet ;  the  earth  is  cover- 
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ed  with  fnow  as  deep ;  alinoft  all  the  birds  fly,  during 
that  feafoii,  from  a  climate  where  they  coulii  not  live. 
The  country  of  the  Efkimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the 
countries  on  the  fouth  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  are  in  the  fame 
I  parallel  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  in  all  thefe  the  cold 
ii  fo  intcnfe,  that  even  the  iaduftry  of  Europeans  has  not 
I  attempted  cultivation. 


+»9 
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,  NOTE   IV.    p.  II. 


A  COSTA  is  tlic  firfl  phllofopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of 
llieat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the  agency  of 
Ithe  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hift.  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii^ 
land  iii.     M.  de  BuRon  adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not 

nly  improved  it  by  new  obfervations,  but  has  employed 
lliiii  amazing  powers  of  defcriptive  eloquence  in  cmbellilh- 
ling  and  placing  it  in  the  molt  ftriking  light.  Some  re- 
Imarks  may  be  added,  which  tend  to  illuftrate  more  fully 
lidodlrine  of  much  importance  in  every  inquiry  concern- 
ling  the  temperature  of  various  climates. 

WrtEN  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  muft  in  its  paf- 
llage  rob  the  furface  of  fome  of  its  heat.  By  means  of 
liis,  the  coldnefs  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it  con- 
Itlnue  to  blow  in  the  fame  direftion,  ■  it  will  come,  by  de- 
Irees,  to  pafs  over  a  furface  already  cooled,  and  will  fuf- 
ller  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own  keennefs.  Thus 
h  it  advances  over  a  large  tradi  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
m  fcverity  of  intenfe  froft.     ....      . :  -  -.     •  ,-    ,  . ,-       ,  .  ^^ 

tit  the  fame  wind  blow  ovef  an  extenfive  and  deep 

i;  the Tupcrficial  water  muft  be  immediately  cooled  to 

icerfain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportionally  warmed. 

the  fUperficial  and  colder  watei"  btconwng  fpccifically 
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licavler  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  defcends ;  wliat 
is  warmct  fiipplies  its  place,  which,  as   it  comes  to  be 
cooled   in   its  turn,    continues    to   warm  tlic  air  which 
palFcs  over  it,  or  to  diminifh  its  cold.     This  chancre  of] 
the  fuperficial  water,  and  fucceflive  afcent  of  that  whicli  is] 
warmer,  and  the  confcqucnt  fucceffive  abatement  of  cold- 
ncfs  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caufed  in  the  feaj 
by  the  mechanical  aiSllon  of  the  wind,  and  alfo  by  tliej 
motion  of  the  tides.     This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  wind  will  continue  to  diminifh  until  the  whole  wafer 
is  fo  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  furface  is  no  longer 
removed  from  the  aftion  of  the  wind,  faft  enough  .to  hiii^ 
der  it  from  being  arrefted  by  froft.     Whenever  the  furfacj 
freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  fror 
below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminiOied  cold. 

From  thofe  principles  may  be  explained  the  Seventy 
winter  frofts  in  extenfive  continents  ;  their  mikinefs  i| 
fmall  iflands ;  and  the  fuperior  rigour  of  winter  in  thoi^ 
parts  of  North  America  with   which  we  are   bell  ac 
quainted.     In  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe,  the  feverit 
of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  weft  winds,  which  ufiiallj 
blow  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  part 
-January.  ,  .,  ,^    ,, 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  cv< 
land,  it  heats  the  furface,  which  muft  therefore  ceafc 
labate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.     But  the  fame  wind  blov 
ing  o\Tr  witer,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  watj 
from  below,  and  thus  is  continually  lofing  fouicwhat 
its  own  heat.  ,      ,  ,,,  .j  ,:,,,,  ,,, 

But  the  great  power  of  the  fea  to  mitigate  the  heat 
the  wind  or  air  paffing  over  it,  proceeds  from  the  folloV 
ing  circumftance,  that  on  account  of  the  tranfparency 
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the  fca,  its  furfacc  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  fun's  rays ;  whereas  the  ground,  fubjei^cd  to  their 
influence,  very  foon  acquires  great  heat.  Wiien,  there- 
fore, the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is  foon 
raifed  to  a  heat  almoll  intr)lcrable  ;  but  during  its  palfaga 
over  an  extenfive  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled  ;  i'o  that 
on  its  arrival  at  the  farthell  fliore,  it  is  ajjain  fit  for  re- 
fpiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  fultry  heats  of 
large  continents  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  for  the  mild  climate 
of  iflands  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  for  the  fupcrior  warmth 
in  fummcr  which  large  continents,  fituated  in  the  tem- 
perate or  c(5lder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  when  com- 
pared witli  that  of  illands.  The  heat  of  a  climate  depends 
not  only  ipon  the  immediate  efl'cft  of  the  fun's  rays,  but 
on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  efle^l  which  they 
have  formerly  produced,  and  which  remains  for  fomc 
time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  day  is. 
warmed  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fummer  warmeft 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldcft  about 
the  middle  of  January. 

Th  e  forefts  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  fun- 
beams  from  heating  the  ground,  are  a  great  caufe  of  the 
temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  ground, 
not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air ;  and  the  leaves, 
which  rc.eive  the  rays  intercepted  from  the  ground,  have 
not  a  mafs  of  matter  fufficient  to  abforb  heat  enough  for 
this  purpole.  Befides,  it  is  a  known  fa£i,  that  the  vege- 
tative power  of  a  plant  occafions  a  perfpiration  from  the 
leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  perfpi- 
ration produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  per- 
'Viration,     Thus  the  effcft  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air 
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in  conta6l  with  it,  is  prodigioufly  diminiflied.  For  tliufc 
obfcrvations,  which  throw  much  adilitioiial  h'ght  on  this 
curious  fubje6t,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  fricnrl, 
Mr.  Robifoti,  proferfor  of  lUturdl  philofophy  in  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Edinburgh. 


NOTE    V.    p.  12. 

^^^HE  chmate  of  Brafil  has  been  defcribcd  by  two  emi- 
nent naturahfls,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  obfcrvcd 
it  with  a  philofophical  accuracy,  for  which  wc  fcarch  in 
vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America. 
Both  rcprcfcnt  it  as  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared 
with  the  cHmate  of  Africa.  They  afcribe  this  chiefly  to 
the  refrefliing  wind  which  blows  continually  from  the  fe;i. 
The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  in 
fo  much,  that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in 
their  huls.  Pifo  de  Medicina  Brafilienfi,  lib.  i.  p.  i,  &c. 
Margravius  Hiftor.  Rerum  Natural.  Bvafiliae,  lib.  viii. 
c.  3.  p.  264.  Nieuhoff,  who  refided  long  in  Brafil, 
confirms  their  defcription.  Churchill's  Collcdlion,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  miffionary  many  years 
among  the  Indians,  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a 
fimilar  defcription  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  there. 
Hifl.  dc  rOrenoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a 
very  confiderable  dtgrce  of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M. 
Biet,  who  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a 
fimilar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
afcribes  it  to  the  fame  caufe.  Voyage  de  la  France, 
Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  from 
thofe  dt^fcriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of  the 
African  caal't  given  by  M.  Adanfun.  Voyage  to  Senegal, 
paiTirn, 
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NOTE     VI.    p.  13. 

^WO  French  frigates  were  fent   upon  a  voyage  of 
difcovcry  in  the  year  1739.     In  latitude  44°  fouth, 
they  began  to  feci  a  confiderablc  degree  of  cold.     In  lati- 
tude 48",  they  met  with  iflaiids  of  floating  ice.     Hilloirc 
dcs  Navigations  aux  Terres  AuOralcs,  toin.  ii.  256,  &c. 
Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude  59".     Id.    torn.  i. 
p.  47  •     Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coafl  of  Pata- 
gonia, latitude  50°  33'  fouth,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, which  is  midfummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the 
twenty-firft    of   December  being    the   longcft  day  there, 
compares  the  climate  to  that  of   England  in  the  middle 
of  winter.    Voyages  by  HawkcTworth,  i.  25.     Mr.  Banks 
having  landed  on  Terra  del  Fucgo,  in  the  Bay  of  Good 
Succefs,  latitude  55°,  on  flic  fixtcenth  of  January,  which 
correfponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemifphcre,  two 
of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and 
all  the  party  were  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  perilh- 
ing.     Id.  ii.  51,52.     By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  cor- 
refponding  to  September  in  our  hemifphcre,  winter  was 
fct  in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
fnow.     Ibid.  72.     Captain  ^ook,  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  South  pole,   furnifbes  new  and  ftriking  inflances  of 
the  extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this  regloii  of 
the  globe.     "  Who  would  have  thought  (fays  he)  that 
an  ifland,    of  no  greater  extent  than  fcventy  leagues  in 
circuit,    fituated  between  the    latitude    of   54°  and  55% 
jhould  in  the  very  height  of  Summer  be,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with  frozen  fnow ; 
l)Ut  more  cfpeclally  the  S.  W,  coatt  ?     The  very  fummitsr 
of  the  Ibfty  mountains  were  cafed  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  but 
the  nuantity  that  lay  in  the  vajleys  is  incredible  ;  and  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coaft  was  terminated  by  a  wall 
of  ice  of  confiderable  heiglit."    Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In'  fome  places  of  the  a.  -ient  continent,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low^  latitudes.  Mr. 
Bogle,  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama, 
palled  the  winter  of  the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in 
latitude  31°  39' N.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in 
his  room  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the  freezing  point  by 
Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  (land- 
ing waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  iliowers  of  fnow 
frequently  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try fcems  to  be  the  caufc;  of  this  exceffive  cold.  In  tra- 
velling from  Indoftan  to  Thibet,  the  afcent  to  the  fum- 
>nit  of  the  Boutan  Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the 
defcent  on  the  other  lide  is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The 
kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  extremely  bare 
and  defolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read 
'm  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7-  The  extraordinary  cold  in 
low  latitudes  in  America  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
i'anie  caufe.  Thofe  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elcva- 
uon.     Some  of  them  are  countries  deprefTed  and  level. 

Tii£  mofl.  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  the  fupcrior 
degree  of  qold,  towards  the  fyuthern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica., fcenis  to.  be  the  form  of  the  continent  there.  Its 
bieadth  oradualiy  dcorcafes  as  it  ftretchcs  from  St.  Ante- 
uio  Ibuihwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the 
Straits  ut'  Magellan  its  diinenfions  are  much  contraded. 
On  the  call  and  well  fides,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Paciiic  Oceaiis.  From  its  fvUithern  point  it  is  pro- 
l):ible  tijat  a  great  extent  of  fea,  without  any  confiderable 
tracl  oF  land,  reaches  to  the  Antaidlic  pole.  In  whichever 
01  thefe  diredlions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it 
v;pproaches  the  Miurell^nic  regions,  b)  pafTing  over  a  vail 
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bodv  of  water,  nor  is  ttie  hind  there  of  fuch  extent  that  it 
can  recover  any  confiderahle  degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs 
over  it.     Thcfe  circuinifances   concur   in    rendering  the 
temperature  of  tlie   air   in   this  diftrid  of  America,  more 
limilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than   to    that  of  a  continental 
climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame   degree  of 
fummcr  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Afia,  in  a  corre- 
fnonding  northern   latitude.     The  north  wind  is  the  only 
one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing  over 
a  wreat  continent.     But  from  an  attentive  furvcy  of  its 
pofition,  this  will  he  found  to  have  a  tendency,    rather  to 
diminifli  than  augment   t!ie  degree  of  heat.     The  fouthern 
extremity  of  America   is  properly  the  termination   of  the 
immenfc  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which   ftrctches  nearly  in  a 
direfl  line  from  north  to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  continent.     The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  Ame- 
rica, Guiana,  Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many 
degrees  to  tlic  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.     The  level 
country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical   heats,  is  fitu- 
ated   confidcrably  to  tiic  well  of  them.     The  north  wind 
then,  though   it  blows  over  land,  docs   not  bring  to  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America,  an  increafe  of  heat  col- 
le£led  in  its  paflage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but  before  it  ar- 
rives there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummits  of  tlie 
Andes,  and  comes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
region. 


at  i 


Though  it  be  now  demonflratcd  that  there  is  no  fouth- 
ern continent  in  that  region  of  the  globe  -which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain  from  Captain 
Cook's  difcoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tra6t  of  land  near 
the  fouth  pole,  which  is  the  fource  of  moil  of  tlue  ice 
fpread  over  the  vail  fouthern  ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230,  239, 
^c.  Whether  the  influence  of  th's  remote  fro/en  con- 
tinent 
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tinent  may   reach  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America, 
and  affedl  its  climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  atten- 
,      tion. 


M. 


NOTE  vn.  p.  16. 

CONDAMINE  is  one  of  the  lateft  and  mod 
accurate  obfervers  of  the  interior  ftate  of  South* 
America.     "  After  defcending  from  the  Andts  (fays  he), 
one  beholds  a  vaft  and  uniform  profpeft  of  water  and  ver- 
dure, and  nothing  more.     One  treads  upon  the  earth,  but 
does  not  fee  it  ;  as  it  is  fo  entirely  covered  with  luxuriant 
plants,  weeds,  and  (hrubs,  that  it  would  require  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  labour  to  clear  it,  for  the  fpace  of  a  foot." 
Relation  abrege  d'un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.     One  of  the 
fingularities  in  the  forefts  is  a  fort  of  ofiers,  or  withs,  called 
hejucos  by  the  Spaniards,  lianes  by  the  French,  and  nihbeei 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  ufually  employed  as  ropes  in 
America.     This  is  one  of  the  parafitical   plants,   which 
twills  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rifing  above  their 
higheft  branches,  its  tendrils  defcend  perpendicularly,  ilrikc 
into  the  ground,  take  root,  rife  up  around  another  tree, 
and  thus  mount  and  defcend  alternately.     Other  tendrils 
are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  fome  accident,  and 
form  a  confufion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  refembles 
the  rigging  of  a  fhip.     Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana, 
99.     Thefe  withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man. 
lb.  p.  75.     M.  Bouguer's  account  of  the  forefts  in  Peru 
perfedly  refembles  this  dcfcription."     Voyage  au  Peru, 
p.  16.     Oviedo  gives  a  fiinilar  defcription  of  the  forefts  in 
other  parts  of  America.     Hill.  lib.  ix.  p.  144.  D.    The 
country  of  the  Moxos  is  fo  much  overflowed,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  refide  on  the  fummit  of  fome  rifing  ground 
during  fome  part  of  the  year,  and  have  no  communication 
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with  their  countrymen  at  any  diftance.  Lettres  Edifianto?, 
torn.  X.  p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  juft  defcription 
oftho  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  mar/hesin  thofe  countries 
of  America  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  Origen  de  los 
Indios,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  4,  5.  The  incredible  hardfliips  to 
which  Goncalez  Pizarro  was  expofed  in  attempting  10 
march  into  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  convey  a 
very  linking  idea  of  that  part  of  America  in  its  original 
uncultivated  flate.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Royal.  Comment, 
of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 5. 
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NOTE    VIII.    p.  19. 


H  E  animals  of  America  feem  not  to  have  been  al- 
t  s  of  a  fize  inferior  to  thofe  in  other  quarters  of 
tht  giooe.  From  antlers  of  the  moofe-dcer  which  have 
been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal 
of  great  fize.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  confiderablc 
number  of  bones  of  an  immenfe  magnitude  have  been 
found.  The  place  whore  this  difcovery  has  been  made 
lies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  jundion 
of  the  river  Scioto  -with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles 
diftant  from  tlie  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the  fide  of  tlie 
marlh  called  the  Salt  Lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties about  five  or  fix  icet  under  ground,  and  the  llratum  is 
vifible  In  the  bank  on  the  edge- of  the  Lick,  journal  of 
Colonel  George  Crogi  in^  MS.  penes  7ne.  This  fpot  fecms  to 
be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  Thefe 
bones  mull  have  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk ;  but 
naturalifts  being  acquainted  with  no  living  creature  of  fuch 
fize,  were  at  firft  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  mineral 
fubllances.  Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  .fpcci- 
mens,  and  after  in[pc6ling  them  more  narrowly,  they  arc 
now  allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  ele- 
phant 
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pliant  is  the  largcft  known  quadruped,  and  the  tufks  which 
were  found  nearly  refembled,  both  in  form  and  quality, 
the  tufks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  concluded  that  the  car- 
cafes  depofited  on  the  Ohio  were  of  that  fpecies.  But  Dr. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  perfons  of  our  age  bell  qualified  to  de- 
cide with  refpeft  to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined 
feveral  parcels  of  tufks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  fcnt 
from  the  Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  fome  huge  car- 
nivorous animal  of  an  unknown  fpecies.  Phil.  Tranfa£l. 
vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  fame  kind,  and  as  remark- 
able for  their  fixe,  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jenifeia,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia. 
Stralhrenberg^  Dcjcrlpt.  of  north  and  enjl  Parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia^  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant  feems  to  be  confined 
in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  never  multiplies  be- 
yond it.  Ill  fuch  cold  regions  as  thofe  bordering  on  the 
frozen  fea,  he  could  not  live.  The  cxiftencc  of  fuch  large 
animals  in  America  might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjedure. 
The  more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  confider 
the  variety  of  her  produ£lions,  the  more  we  muft  be  fatif- 
fied  that  aftonifhing  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
terraqueous  globe  by  convulfions  and  revolutions,  of  which 
110  account  is  prcferved  in  hillory. 


NOTE   IX.    p.  2c. 

'TPHIS  degeneracy  of  the  domeftic  European  animals 
in  America  ought  to  be  imputed  partly  to  each  of 
ihefe  caufes.  In  the  Spanifh  fcttlemcnts,  which  are  fitu- 
iited  either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  border- 
ing upon  it,  the  increafe  of  heat,  and  diverfity  of  food, 
prevent  fhecp  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the  fame  fize 
as  in  Europe.  They  fcido:n  become  fo.  fat,  and  their  flelh  is 
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not  fo  juicy,  or  of  fuch  delicate  flavour.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, where  the  cHmate  is  more  f'avourahlc,  and  fimilar  to 
that  of  Euro[)C,  the  quality  of  the  graffes  wliicli  fpring  up 
naturally  in  their  pafture-grounds  is  not  good.  MitchcH, 
p.  151.  Agriculture  is  ftill  fo  much  in  its  infancy,  that 
artificial  food  for  cat'de  is  not  raifed  in  any  quantity.  Du- 
ring a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigorous  in  all, 
no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  The  general  treat- 
ment of  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle  is  injudicious  and 
harfh  in  all  the  Englifli  colonies.  Thefe  circumftances 
contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the 
horfes,  cows,  and  fheep,  of  many  of  the  North  American 
provinces. 


NOTE    X.    p.  21.  . 

tN  the  year  1518,  the  ifland  of  Hifpanlola  was  affli6led 
with  a  dreadful  vifitation  of  thofe  deftruftive  infeSs, 
the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  defcribes,  and  mentions  a 
fingular  inftance  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Spanifh  planters. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants, 
they  refolved  to  implore  protedion  of  the  faints  ;  but  as 
the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the 
faint  who  could  give  them  the  moft  efFedlual  aid.  They 
call  lots  in  order  to  difcover  the  patron  whom  they  fhould 
invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Saturninus. 
They  celebrated  his  feftival  with  great  folemnity,  and  im- 
mediately, adds  the  hiftorian,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107. 
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NOTE    XI.    p.  24. 

T~"HE  author  of  Rccherchcs.  Philolbpliiques  fur  Ics  Amc- 
ricains  fuppofes  this  difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to 
twplve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  dcgrcgs  from  the 
equator  in  the  old  continent,  is  as  war.n  as  ojic  fituatej 
eighteen  degrees  from  it  in  America,  torn.  i.  p.  ii.  Dv. 
Mitchell,  alter  obfervations  carried  on  during  thirty  years, 
contends  that  the  difference  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fiftccu 
degrees  of  latitude.     Prcfent  State,  &c.  p.  257.  , 


NOTE    XII.    p.  24. 

JANUARY  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,    near  the  licad 
of  St.  John's  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  obferved  a  frolt  fo 
intenfe,  that  in  one  night  the  ground  was  frozen  an   inch 
thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  limes,  citrons, 
and  banana  trees,  at  St.  Auguftin,  were  dcflroycd.     Ber- 
tram's Journal,  p.  20.     Otlicr  inftances  of  the  extraordi- 
narv  operations  of  cold  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  colleded  by   Dr.   Mitchell.     Prefent  State, 
p.  206,  &,c.     February  7th,  1747,  the  froft  at  Charlel- 
town  was   fo  intenfe,  that  a  perfon  having  carried  two 
quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the   morning  they 
were  fplit  to  pieces,  and   the  water  converted  into    folid 
lumps  of  ice.     In  a  kitchen,  where  there*  was  a  fire,  the 
water  in  u  jar,  in  which  there  was  a  large  live  eel,  was 
frozen  to  the  bottom.     Alniofl  all   the  orange  and  olive 
trees  were  dellror  '     D.'rcri[)tion  of  South-Carolina,  8vo. 
Lond.  1761.  . 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XIIL   p.  25. 

A  Remarkable  iniUnce  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  a  country  every  where  level,  and  fo  low, 
that  during  the  n'  /  )ns  it  is  ufually  covered  with 
water  near  two  feet  in  '.  ht.  This  rcndt.,  >  -  Toil  fo 
rich,  that  on  the  furface,  for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is 
a  ftratum  of  perfe6l  manure,  and  as  fuch  has  been  tranf- 
ported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Eflequebo, 
thirty  crops  of  ratan  canes  have  been  raifed  fuccelfively, 
wheteas  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  not  more  than  two  is 
ever  expe6^ed  from  the  richeft  land.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminifh  this  exceffive 
fertility  of  foil  are  various.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Guiana,  p.  10,  &c. 

NOTE   XIV.   p.  39. 

IV/f  ULLER  feems  to  have  believed,  without  fufficient 
evidence,  that  the  Cape  had  been  doubled,  torn.  i. 
p.  1 1 ,  &c. ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Peterf- 
burgh  give  fome  countenance  to  it,  by  the  manner  in 
which  Tfchukotjkoi-nofs  is  laid  down  in  their  charts.  But 
I  am  affured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  no  Ruffian 
veflel  has  ever  failed  round  that  cape,  and  as  the  country 
oiTfchutki  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  it  is  very 
imperfeftly  known. 

NOTE    XV.    p.  43. 

V\/  ERE  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  in- 
tricate geographical  difquifition,  many  curious  ob- 
fervations  might  arife  from  comparing  the  accounts  of  the 
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two  RufTian  voyages,  aiiJ  the  cl.arts  of  their  refpcilivc 
navigations.     One  remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  can- 
not rely  with  abfolute  certainty  on  the  pofition  which  iliey 
aflign  to  feveral  of  the  places  whica  tliey  vifsted.     The 
weather  was  fo  extremely  foggy,  that  they  feldom  faw  the 
fun  or  ftars,  and  the    potition  of  the  illands  and  fuppofed 
continents  was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning,  not 
by  obfervation.    Behring  and  Tfchirikow  proceeded  niucli 
farther  towards  the  call  tlian  Krenitzin.     The  land  difco- 
vered  by  Behring,  which  he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the 
American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of  longitude 
from  the  firft  meridian  in  the  ifle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58* 
28"  of  latitude.     Tfchirikow  ca...    upon  the  fame  coaft  in 
longit.  241%  lat.  56'.  Muller,  i.  248,  249.   The  former 
mult  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port  of  Pctro- 
pawlowlkl,   from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the 
latter  65  degrees.     But  from  the  chart  of  Krenlt/in's  voy- 
age, it  appears  that  he  did  not  fail  farther  towards  the  ealt 
than  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petro- 
pawlowlki.     In  1741,  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  both  in 
going  and  returning,  held  a  courfe  which  was  moftly  to 
the  fouth  of  that  chain  of  iflands,  which  they  difcovered  ; 
and  obferving  the  mountainous  and  rugged  afpedl  of  the 
head-lands  which  they  defcried  towards  the  north,  they 
fuppofed  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to  fome  part 
of    the  American    continent,    which,   as    they   fancied, 
ftretched  as  far  fouth  as  the  latitude  56.     In  this  manner 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  publifhed  by  Muller,  and 
likewife  in  a  manufcript  chart  drawn  by  a  mate  of  Beh- 
ring's  Ihip,  communicated   to  me  by  Mr.  Frofeflur  Ro- 
bifon.     But  in  1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the 
ifland  Alaxa,  flood  fo  far  towards  the  north  in  his  return, 
that  his  courfe  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring 
and  Tfchirikow  aad  fuppofed  to  be  a  continent,  which  he 
found  to  be  an  open  fca,  and  that  thty  had  miftaken  rocky 
15  .  liles 
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illcs  for  the  liead-lands  of  a  continent.  It  is  probable,  tbat 
the  countries  difcovcrcd  in  1741,  towards  the  eaft,  do  not 
belong  to  the  Americ.in  continent,  but  are  only  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  chain  of  illands.  The  number  of  volcanos 
In  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are  feve- 
ral  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  iflands,  great  or 
fmall,  as  far  as  the  RulFian  navigation  extends,  is  without 
them.  Many  are  adually  burning,  and  the  mountains 
in  all  bear  marks  of  hfsving  been  once  in  a  ftate  of  erup- 
tion. Were  I  dif'pofed  to  admit  fuch  conje£tures  as  have 
found  place  in  other  enquiries  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America,  I  might  fuppofc  tliat  this  part  of  the  earth,  hav- 
ing manifellly  fufFercd  violent  convulfions  from  earthquakes 
and  volcanos,  an  iftinnus,  which  may  have  formerly 
united  Afia  to  America,  l;as  been  broken,  and  formed  into 
a  duller  of  iflands  by  the  Ihock. 

It  is  fingular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Ruffian  naviga- 
tors were  attempting  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  nortluwefl 
of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  profecuting  the  fame  de- 
fign  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  fmall  veflels 
failed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  explore  the  coafls  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  that  peninfula.  They  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  port  of  Monte-Rey  in  latitude  36.  But, 
in  feveral  fuccefTivq  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the  port  of 
St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  as 
far  as  the  latitude  58.  Gazeta  de  Madrid^  March  19,  and 
May  14,  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of  thofe  voyages 
have  not  yet  been  publiflied,  I  cannot  compare  their  pro- 
grefs  with  that  of  the  Ruffians,  or  (hew  how  near  the  na- 
vigators of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  e;ilightened  minifler,  who  has 
now  the  diredlion  of  American  affairs  in  Spain,  will  not 
withhold  this  information  from  the  public. 
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/    r  NOTE    XVI.    p.  45. 

I^UR  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of 
Afia  and  America,  which  was  very  imperfeil  when  I 
pubhfhedtiie  hiftory  of  America  in  the  year  1777,  '^  "^w 
complete.  Mr.  Coxe's  Account  of  the  Ruffian  Difcovc- 
ries  between  Afia  and  America,  printed  in  the  year  1780, 
contains  many  curious  and  important  fadls  with  refpedl  to 
the  various  attempts  of  the  Ruflians  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  New  World.  The  hiftor)'  of  the  great  Voy- 
age of  difcovery,  begun  by  Captain  Cook  in  1776,  and 
completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore,  publilhcd  in  the 
"year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the 
curiofity  of  mankind  could  defire  with  regard  to  this 
fubjcdl. 

At  my  requeft,  ray  friend  Mr.  Playfair,  PrpfeflTor  ol 
Mathematicks  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  com- 
pared the  narrative  and  charts  of  thofe  illuilrious  naviga- 
tors, with  the  more  imperfe£l  relations  and  maps  of  the 
Ruffians.  The  refult  of  this  comparifon  I  communicate 
in  his  own  words,  with  much  greater  confidence  in  his 
Icientific  accuracy  than  I  could  have  ventured  to  place  in 
any  oblcrvations  which  I  myfelf  might  have  made  upon  the 
fubjedl. 


(( 


Th  e  difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage 
have  confirmed  the  conclufions  which  Dr.  Robertfon  had 
drawn,  and  have  conneftcd  together  the  fadls  from  which 
they  were  deduced.  They  have  now  rendered  it  certain 
that  Behring  and  Tfchirikow  touched  on  the  coall  of  Ame- 
rica in  1741.  The  former  difcovered  land  in  lat.  58'  28', 
and  about  236"  eaft  from  Ferro.  He  has  given  fuch  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  bay  in  which  he  anchored,  zmd  the  high 
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moiii\taIn  to  the  wcflvvard  of  it,  which  he  calls  St.  Elias, 
that  though  the  account  of  his  voyage  is  much  abridged  in 
the  Eiighfjj  tranflation,  Captain  Cook  recognized  the  place 
as  ho  failed  along  the  vvcftern  coaft  of  America  in  the  year 
1778.  TIk;  ifle  of  St.  Hcrmogt-ncs,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  river,  Schumagins  Ifles  on  the  coall  of  Alalhka,  and 
Foggy  ille,  retain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the  names  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Radian  navigator.  Cook's 
Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  ' 

"  TsCHiRiKOW  came  upcm  the  fame  coaft  about  2"  30' 
fartiier  fouth  than  Bchring,  near  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
of  Captain  Cook. 

"  With  regard  to  Krcnitzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe's 
Account  of  the  Rudian  Difcovcrics,  that  he  failed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kamtfchatka  river  with  two  fhips  in  the 
year  1768.  With  his  own  Ihip  he  reached  the  ifland 
Oonolafhka,  in  which  there  had  been  a  Ruffian  fettlement 
fmcc  the  year  1762,  where  he  wintered,  probably  in  the 
fame  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cook  afterwards  an- 
chored. The  other  (hip  wintered  at  Alafhka,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  an  ifland,  though  it  be  in  fa61:  a  part  of  the 
American  continent.  Krenitzin,  accordingly,  returned 
without  knowing  that  either  of  his  fliips  had  been  on  the 
coaft  of  America  ;  and  this  is  the  more  furprizing,  becaufe 
Captain  Cook  has  informed  us  that  Alafhka  is  underftood 
to  be  a  great  continent  both  by  the  RuH^ans  and  the  na- 
tives at  Oonolaflika. 

"  According  to  Krenitzin,  the  flilp  which  had  win- 
tered at  Alaflika  had  hardly  failed  32°  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamtchatka ; 
but,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain 
Cook,  it  had  failed  no  leifs  than  37°  17'  to  the  eaftward  of 
that  harbour.     There  is  nearly  the  fame  miftake  of  5°  in 
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the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  afTigns  to  Ooiio^inika.  Ii 
is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  thoic  fcas,  put 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  RuHians  on  that 
ifland,  there  was  an  error  of  the  funic  kind,  and  vcrv 
nearly  of  the  fame  extent. 


"But  what  is  of  moil  confequencc  to  be  remarked  on 
this  fubje£t  is,  that  the  difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have 
fully  verified  Dr.  Robertfon's  conjecture,  "  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas,  by  fleering  far- 
ther to  the  north  than  Behring  and  Tfchirikow  or  Kre- 
nitzin had  done,  may  find  that  the  continent  of  America 
approaches  flill  nearer  to  that  of  Afia."  Vol.  ii.  p.  44.  It 
has  accordingly  been  found  that  thefe  two  continents,  wliith 
in  the  parallel  of  55°,  or  that  of  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Alafhka,  are  about  four  hundred  leagues  afundcr,  ap- 
proach continually  to  one  another  as  they  flrctcli  together 
toward  the  north,  until,  within  lefs  than  a  degree  from 
the  polar  circle,  they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only 
thirteen  leagues  diftant.     The  eaft  cape  of  Afia  is  in  lati- 
tude 66"  6',  and  in  longitude  190^  22'  eaft  from  Green- 
wich ;  the  weftern  extremity  of  America,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  Cape,  is  in  latitude  65"  46',  and  in  lojigitiide  igi" 
45'.     Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  ftrait  (Beliring's 
Strait)  which  feparates  thefe  capes,  are  the  two  iflands  of 
St.  Diomede,  from  which  both  continents  may  be  feen. 
Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  failing  through 
this  ftrait  July  5,  1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  he 
enjoyed  the  plcafure  of  feeing  from  the  fhip  the  continents 
of  Afia  and  America  at  the  fame  moment,  together  with 
the  iflands  of  St.  Diomede  lying  between  them.     Cook's 
Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

"  Beyond   this  point  the  ftrait  opens   towards  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  America  diverge 
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fo  faQ  from  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of  69^  they 
wre  more  than  one  lumdred  leagues  afunder.  lb.  p.  277. 
To  the  fuuth  of  the  (Iralt  there  are  a  number  of  illands, 
Clcrkt's,  King's,  Anderfon's,  &c.  which,  as  well  as 
thofc  of  St.  Dioinede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migration! 
oftlie  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain 
Cook,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  RufTians  at  Oono- 
lafhka,  and  for  other  good  reafons,  has  diminished  the 
number  of  iflands  which  had  been  inferted  in  former 
charts  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  alfo  placed 
Alafhka,  or  the  promontory  which  flretches  from  Mic  con- 
tinent of  America  S.  W.  towards  Kamtchatka,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  farther  from  the  coaft  of 
Afia  than  it  was  reckoned  by  the  Ruffian  navigators. 

"  Th  e  geography  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  is  there- 
fore equally  indebted  to  the  difcoveriesmadein  this  memorable 
voyage  ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been  correded,  and  many 
deficiencies  fupplied  by  means  of  thefe  difcoveries,  fo  the 
accuracy  of  fome  former  obfervations  has  been  eflablifhed* 
Tlie  bafis  of  the  map  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  as  far  as  re- 
garded Kamtfchatka,  and  the  country  of  the  Tfchutzki,  was 
the  pofition  of  four  places,  Yakutlh,  Ochotz,  Bolchcrefk, 
and  Petropawlowfki,  which  had  been  deten<.ir  d  by  the 
aftronomer  Kraflilnicow  in  the  year  1744.  Nov.  Coment. 
Petrop.  vol.  iii.  p.  465,  &c.  But  the  accuracy  of  his 
obfervations  was  contelled  by  M.  Engel,  and  M.  Robert 
de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe  Append,  i.  No.  2.  p.  267,  272; 
and  the  former  of  thefe  geographers  ventured  to  take  away 
no  lefs  than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the 
faith  of  KrafTilnicow's  obfervations,  was  affigned  to  the 
eallern  boundary  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  With  how  little 
reafon  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  confidering  that 
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our  Britifli  navigators,  having  determined  the  pofition  of 
Petropaw^lofki  by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  obl'erva- 
tipns,  found  the  longitude  of  that  port  158°  43'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53"  i' ;  agreeing,  the  fir  ft  to 
lefs  than  feven  minutes,  and  the  fecon  to  lefs  than  half  a  mi- 
nute, with  the  calculations  of  the  Ruflianaftronomer:  a  coin- 
cidence which,  in  the  fituation  of  fo  remote  a  place,  does  not 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  Englilh  miles,  and 
which,  for  the  credit  of  fcience,  deferves  to  be  particularly 
remarked.  The  chief  error  in  the  Ruflian  maps  has  been 
in  not  extending  ^he  boundaries  of  that  empire  fufficicntly 
towards  the  eaft.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  conneft 
the  land  of  the  Tfchutzki  and  the  north-eaft  point  of 
Afia  with  thofe  places  whereof  the  pofition  had  been  care- 
fully afcertaiiied,  except  the  imperfedl  accounts  of  Beh- 
ring's  and  Synd's  voyages,  conhderable  errors  could  not 
fail  to  be  introduced,  and  that  point  was  laid  down  as 
not  more  than  23°  2'  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Petropav/- 
lolki,  Coxe  App.  i.  No.  2.  By  the  obfervations  of 
Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Petro- 
pawlofki  and  the  Eaft  Cape  is  31"  9' ;  that  is  8°  7'  greater 
than  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  by  the  Ruflian  geographers. — 
It  is  probable  that  this  interefting  portion  of  geographical 
knowledge  will,  in  the  courfe  of  a  tew  years,  receive  far- 
ther improvement.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Captain 
Cook's  laft  voyar;c,  the  great  and  enlightened  Sovereign 
of  Ruffia,  attentive  io  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  fcience,  or  to  render  it  more  accu- 
rate, formed  the  plan  of  a  new  voyage  of  difcovery,  in 
order  to  explore  thofe  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between 
Afia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not  vifit,  to 
examine  more  accurately  the  iflands  which  ftretch  from  one 
continent  almoft  to  th?  other,  to  furvey  the  north-eaft 
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coaft  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ko- 
vyma,  or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  fettle,  by 
agronomical  obfervations,  the  pofition  of  each  place  worth 
notice.  The  condu£l  of  this  important  enterprize  is  com- 
mitted to  Captain  Billings,  an  Englifh  officer  in  the  Ruf- 
fian fervice,  of  whofe  abilities  for  that  Itation  it  will  be 
deemed  the  beft  evidence,  that  he  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  laft  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  more 
extenfively  ufeful,  an  eminent  naturalift  is  appointed  to 
attend  Captain  Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requifite  for 
accompli  filing  the  purpofes  of  the  voyage.  Coxe  Supple- 
ment to  Ruffian  Difcoveries,  p.  27,  &c. 


NOTE    XVII.    p.  61. 

17  EW  travellers  have  had  fuch  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  natives  of  America,  in  its  various  dif- 
trids,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately  pub- 
liffied  by  him,  he  thus  dcfcribes  the  charadleriftical  fea- 
tures of  the  race :  "  a  very  fmall  forehead,  covered  with 
hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
eye-brows ;  little  eyes ;  a  thin  nofe,  fmall  and  bending 
towards  the  upper  lip ;  the  countenance  broad ;  the  ears 
large  ;  the  hair  very  black,  lank,  and  coarfe  ;  the  limbs 
well  turned,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body  of  juft  proportion  ; 
and  altogether  fmooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age, 
when  they  acquire  fome  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks.'* 
Noticias  Americanas,  8cc.  p.  307.  M.  le  Chevalier  d» 
Pinto,  who  refided  feveral  years  in  a  part  of  America  which 
Ulloa  never  vifited,  gives  a  (ketch  of  fhe  general  afpeft 
of  the  Indians  there.  "  They  are  all  of  copper  colour, 
with  fome  diverfity  of  (hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
diftance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of 
elevation  of  th«  territory  which  they  inhabit.    Thofe  who 
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live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marlhy  low 
lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is  round,  farther  removed,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  fhape.  Their 
forehead  is  fmall,  the  extremity  of  their  cars  far  from  the 
face,  their  lips  thick,  their  nofe  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or 
of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of  difcerning  ob- 
jefls  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 
fleek,  and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have 
no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the 
firft  afpcd,  a  fouthern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and 
innocent,  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  difcovers  in 
his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diftruflful,  and  fullen." 
MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands  very 
diffcient  from  thofe  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  re- 
feniblance, 


■'         NOTE    XVIII.    p.  62. 

AMAZING  accounts  arc  given  of  the  perfevering 

fpeed  of  the  Americans.     Adair  relates  the  adventures 

of  a  Chikkafah  warrior,  whg  run  through  woods  and  over 

mountains,  three  hnndred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a 

half  and  two  nights.    Hift.  of  Amer,  Ind.^  396, 


NOTE    XIX.    p.  68, 

"SJi  r.ODlN  leJeune,  who  refided  fifteen  years 
among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  twenty 
years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  which  there  is 
a  conftarit  intercourfe  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco,  obferves,  that  the  vigour  of  conftitutiopr 
among  j:he  Americans  is  exadlly  in  proportion  to  their  ha- 
bits of  labour.  The  Indians,  in  warm  climates,  fuch  as 
-  •  _  ""     ■  thofe 
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thofe  on  the  coali:  ot  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
ftrength  with  thofe  in  cold  countries  ;  and  yet,  fays  he, 
boats  daily  fet  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguefe  fettlement  on 
the  river  of  Amazons,  to  afcend  that  river  againft  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  flream,  and  with  the  fame  crew  they  proceed 
to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  diftant.  No 
crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would  be  found 
equal  to  a  talk  of  fuch  perfevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portu- 
guefe have  experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians,  being  accuf- 

tomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.  MSt 
penes  me. 
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NOTE    XX.    p.  75. 
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■p\ON  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  vifited  a  great  part  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and 
feveral  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf, 
while  employed  jn  the  fame  fervice  with  the  French  ma- 
thematicians during  the  fpacc  of  ten  years,  and  who  after- 
wards had   an  opportunity  of  viewing  the   North-Ame- 
ricans,  afTerts,  "  that  if  we  have  feen  one  American,  w^e 
may  be  faid  to  have  feen  them  all,    their  colour  and  make 
are  fo  nearly  the  fame."      Notic.  Americanas,  p.  308. 
A  more  earl)'  obferver,  Pedro  de  Cie^a  de  Leon,  one  of 
the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewife  traverfed  many 
provinces  of  America,  affirms,  that  the  people,  men  and 
women,  although  there  is  fuch  a  multitude  of  tribes  or 
nations  as  to  be  almoll  innumerable,  and  fuch  divcrfity  of 
liimates,   appear  neverthelefs  like  the  children  of  one  fa- 
ther and  mother.      Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i.   c.  19. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination  of  features,  and 
peculiarity  of  afped,  which  forms  what  may  be  called  a 
European  or  Afiatic  countenance.     There  muft  likewife 
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be  one  that  may  be  denominated  American,  common  to 
the  whole  race.  This  may  be  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  tra- 
veller at  firft  fight,  while  not  only  the  various  (hades, 
which  diftinguifli  people  of  different  regions,  but  the  pe- 
culiar features  which  difcriminate  individuals,  efcape  his 
obfervation.  But  when  perfons  who  had  refided  fo  long 
among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  teflimony  to  the 
fmiilarity  of  tjieir  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
race.  See  likev^fife  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54. 
242.     Torquemada  Mojiarch.  Indiana,  ii  571. 


NOTE    XXI.    p.  79. 

\J  LE  Chevalier  d^l  Pinto  obfcrves,  that  in  tlie 
interior  parts  of  Brafil,  he  had  been  informed  that 
fome  perfons  refembling  the  white  people  of  Darien  have 
been  found ;  but  that  the  breed  did  not  continue,  and  their 
children  became  like  other  Americans.  This  race,  how- 
ever, is  very  imperfectly  known.     MS.  penes  me. 


NOTE    XXII.  p.  83. 

'"pHE  teftimonies  of  different  travellers,  concerning  the 
Patagonians,  have  been  colle£led  and  ftated  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author  of  Recherches 
Philofophiques,  &c.  tom.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  181,  &c. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  feveral  navigators  have 
vifited  the  Magellanic  regions,  and,  like  their  predeceffors, 
differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  inhabitants.  By 
Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who  failed  through  the 
3traits  in  1764,  the  common  fizeof  the  Patagonians  was 
cftiroated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them  much  taller. 

Phil. 
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Pliil.  Tranfad.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.    By  Captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret,  who  adually  meafured  them  in  1766,  they  were 
found    to   be    from    fix  feet  to  fix  feet   five  and  fevea 
inches  in  height.     Phil-  Tranf.  vol.  Ix.  p.  22.      Thefe, 
however,  fcem  to  l?ave  l?een  the  very  people  whofe  fize 
had  been  rated  To  high  in  the  year  1764  ;    for  feveral  of 
them  had  beads  and  red  bai^e  of  the  fame  kind  with  what 
had  been  put  aboard  Captain  Wallis's  fliip,   and  he  na- 
turally concluded  that  they  had  got  thefe  from  Mr.  By- 
rorj.  Hawl^fw.  i.     In  1767  they  were  again  meafured  by 
M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees  nearly  with  that  of 
Captain  Wallis.     Voy.  129.     To  thefe  I  fhall  add  a  tef- 
timony  of  great  weight.     In  the  year   1762,  Don  Ber- 
nardo Ibagnez  de  Echavarri  accompanied  tlie  Marquis  de 
Valdelirios  to   Buenos    Ayres,  •  and   refided  there   feveral 
years.     He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation 
for   veracity  unimpeached  among  his  countrymen.       Iti 
fpeaking  of  the  country  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America,  "  By  what  Indians,"  fays  he,  "  is  it  poffefled  ? 
Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  occupy  this  dittridl.     I  have  from  many  eye-wit- 
neffes,  who  have  lived  air^ong  thofe  Indians,  and  traded  much 
with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  defcription  of  their  perfons. 
They  are  of  the  fame  ftature  with  Spaniards.     I  never  faw 
one  who  role  in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches,'* 
/.  e.  about  80  or  81.3.32  inches   Englifli,    if  Echavarri 
makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid. 
This  agrees  nearly  with  the  meafurement  of  Captain  Wal- 
lis.    Reyno  Jefuitico,  238.     Mr.  Falkner,  who  refided 
as  a  miflipnary  forty  years  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, fays,  that  "  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large- 
bodied  people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which 
others  haye  mentioned,  though  I  have  feen  perfons  of  all  tha 
different  tribes  of  fouthern  Indians.'*     Introd.  p.  26.     M. 
Dobriz^hpflTer,  a  Jefuit,  who  refided  eighteen  years  in  Paraguay, 
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and  who  had  feen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  countries  fituated  upon  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the  teftimony  of  his 
brother  miflionary  Falkner.  DobrizhofFer  enters  into  fome 
detail  with  refpeft  to  the  opinions  ol  feveral  authors  con- 
cerning the  ftature  of  the  Patagonians.  Having  mention- 
ed the  reports  of  fomc  early  travellers  with  regard  to  tlie 
extraordinary  fize  of  Tome  bones  found  on  that  coaft, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  human  ;  and  having  endeavour- 
ed to  fhcw  that  thefe  bones  belonged  to  fome  large  marine 
or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  "  de  hifce  ofTibus  crede 
quicquid  libuerit,  dummodo,  mc  fuafbre,  Patagones  pro  gi- 
gantibus  defmas  habere."  Hilloria  de  Abilfonibus,  vol.  li. 
p.  19,  &c. 


NOTE    XXIII.    p.  87. 

A  Ntonio  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  ingeni- 
"^^  ous  phyfician,  publiflied  a  differtation  in  the  year 
1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  difeafe 
was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rife  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  brought  on  by  an  epidemical  and  malignant 
diforder.  Did  I  chufe  to  enter  into  a  difquifition  on  this 
fubjeft,  which  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned,  if  it  had  not 
been  intimately  connefted  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  fome  miftakes  with 
refpeft  to  the  ht\s  upon  which  he  founds,  as  well  as  fome 
errors  in  the  confequences  which  he  draws  from  them.  The 
rapid  communication  of  this  difeafe  from  Spain  over  Eu- 
rope, feems  however  to  refemble  the  progrefs  of  an  epide- 
mic, rather  than  that  of  a  difeafe  tranfmitted  by  infedlion. 
The  firft  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  I493>  and  before  the 
year  1497  ^^  ^^^^  made  its  appearance  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe,  with  fuch  alarming  fymptoms  as  rendered  it  ne- 

ceflary 
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ceflary  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  iutcruore,  In  oiilcr  to 
check  its  career. — Since  the  publication  oi  this  work,  a  fc- 
cond  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's  Dillbrtation  has  been  com- 
municated to  me.  It  contains  fevcral  additional  fads  in 
ccnfinnation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  fupported  wltli  fuch 
plaufiblc  arguments,  as  render  it  a  fuhjetl  of  inquiry  well 
deferviiig  the  attention  of  learned  plivhciaus. 
■'-.  -..{■■  ■  .     ;     •     . 

'      NOTE    XXIV.    p.  92. 

npHE  people  of  Otaheltc  have  no  denomination  for  any 
number  above  two  hundred,  which  is  fufficient  for 
their  tranfadlions.     Voyages,  by  Hawkefworth,  ii.  228. 
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NOTE    XXV.    p.  100. 


\  S  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  Is 
^^  extremely  different  from  that  exhibited  by  very'  re- 
fpe6lable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  rroduce  fome  of  the 
many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  defcrlption.  The 
manners  of  the  favage  tribes  In  America  have  never  been 
viewed  by  perfons  more  capable  of  obferving  them  with 
difcernment,  than  the  philofophers  employed  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonio  d'Ulloa,  and  D.  Jorge 
Juan,  refided  long  among  the  natives  of  the  lead  civilized 
provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Condamine  had  not  only  the 
lame  advantages  with  them  for  obfervation,  but,  In  his 
voyage  down  the  Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
mfpeding  the  Hate  of  the  various  nations  feated  on  its 
banks,  in  its  vaft  courfe  acrofs  the  continent  of  South 
America.  There  is  a  wonderful  refemblance  in  their  re- 
prefentation  of  the  charadler  of  the  Americans.  *'  They 
are  all  extremely  indolent,"   fays  M.   Bouguer,  "  they 
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are  ftupid,  they  pafs  whole  dhys  fitting  in  the  fame  place, 
without  moving,  or  fpeaking  a  fingle  word.    It  is   not 
cafy  to  defcribe  the  degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth, 
and  all  its  advantages.     One  does  not  well  know  what 
motive  to  propofe  to  them,  when  one  would  perfuade 
them  to  perform  any  fervice.     It  is  vain  to  offer  them 
money;  they  anfwer,  that  they  are  not  hungry."   Voyage 
au  Perou,  p.  102.     "  If  one  confidcrs  them  as  men,  the 
narrownefs  of  their  underftanding  feems  to  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  excellence  of  the  foul.     Their  imbecility 
is  fo  vifible,  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them 
different  from  what  one  has  of  the  brutes.     Nothinor  dif- 
turbs   the  tranquillity   of   their  fouls,   equally   infenfible 
to  difafters  and  to  profperity.     Though  half-naked,  they 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  moft  fplendid  array. 
Riches  do  not  attra6l  them  in  the  fmalleft   degree,  and 
the  authority  or  dignities  to  which  they  may  afpire  arc  fo 
little  the  objefts  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Ind'an  will 
teceive  with  the  fame  indifference   the  office  of  a  judge 
(Alcalde)  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former 
and  cn>pointed  to  the  latter.     Nothing  can  move  or  change 
theiil.     Ititereft  has  na  power  over  them,  and  they  often 
refufe   to   perform  a  fmall  fervice,  though  certain  of  a 
great  recompence.     Fear  makes  no  impreffion  upon  them, 
and  refpefl  as  little.     Their  difpofition  is  fo  lingular,  that 
there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rouf- 
ing  them  from  that  indiffference,  which  is  proof  againft 
all   the  endeavours  of  the  wifeft  perfons ;  no  expedient 
which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  grofs  ignorance, 
or  lay  afide  that  carelefs  negligence,  which  difconcert  the 
prudence  and  difappoint  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  attentive 
to  their  welfare."   Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  335,  356- 
Of  thofe  Angular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordi- 
nary inftances,  p.  336 — 347.    «  Infenfibility,"  fays  M.  de 
la  Condantiine,  "  is  the  bafis  of  the  American  charafter. 

I  leave 
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I  leave  otl'.crs  to  (determine,  whether  this  fhoiild  be  dij;- 
liificd  with  the  name  of  apathy,  or  difgraced  \^ith  that 
of  ftupidity.  It  arifes,  without  doubt,  from  the  fmaH 
number  of  tlicir  ideas,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  their 
wanrs.  Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  where- 
withal to  fatisfy  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when  ne- 
ceflity  obHges  vhcm,  to  huh  a  degree,  that  they  can  en- 
dure want  without  feeming  to  defire  any  thing.  Pufi!la- 
nimous  and  cowardly  to  exccfs,  unlefs  when  they  are  rcn- 
tlert'd  defperate  by  drunkennefs.  Averfe  to  labour,  indif- 
ferent to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour,  or  grathudc  ; 
occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  prefent,  and  always 
determined  by  it  alone,  without  any  folicitude  about  futu- 
rity ;  incapable  of  forcfight  or  of  refic^Hon  ;  abandoning 
themfelves,  when  under  no  reflraint,  to  a  puerile  joy, 
wh'ch  they  exprefs  by  frifliing  about,  and  Immodcraie  fits 
of  laughter  ;  without  objeft  or  defign,  they  pafs  their  life 
without  thinking,  and  grow  old  without  advancing  be- 
yond childhood,  of  which  they  retain  all  the  defedls.  If 
this  defcrlption  were  applicable  only  to  the  Indians  in  fome 
provinces  of  Peru,  who  are  (laves  in  every  refpe6l  but  the 
name,  one  might  believe,  that  this  degree  of  degeneracy 
M-as  occafioned  by  the  fervile  dependence  to  which  they 
are  reduced;  the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being 
proof  how  far  fcrvitude  may  degrade  the  human  fpecies. 
But  the  Indians  in  the  mifhons  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  la- 
vages who  ftill  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited 
in  their  faculties,  not  to  fay  as  ftupid  as  the  other,  one 
cannot  obferve,  without  humiliation,  that  man,  when 
abandoned  to  fimple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  education  and  fociety,  differs  but  littlq 
from  the  brute  creation."  Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz. 
52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent  and  philofo- 
phical  obferver,  who  vlfited  Martinico  in  175 1,  and  re- 
Gded  there  fix  years,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the 
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Garalbs :  "  It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it 
is  not  the  fingiilarity  of  their  features,  which   conftitulcs 
the  chief  cUfTerence  between  them  and  us.     It  is  their  ex-' 
celTu'C  fimplicity  \  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties. 
Their  reafon  is  not  more  enlightened  or  more  provident 
than  the  inftinit  of  brutes.     The  reafon  of  the  mod  grofs 
pcafants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  tiie  parts  of 
Africa  moft  remote  from  intcrcourfe  with  Europeans,  is 
fuch  that  we  difcover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which, 
though  imperfeft,  is  capable  of  increafe.     But  of  this  tlic 
underftanding  of  Caraibs  feems  to  be  hardly  fufccptible.  If 
found  philofophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light, 
if  we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  firft  impreflion  which 
the  view  of  that  p  .  >d1c  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  fliould 
be  difpofed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  fame 
fpecies  with  us.     Their  ftupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirrour  of 
their  fouls  ;  it  appears  to  be  without  fundlions.     Their  in- 
dolence is  extreme  ;  they  have  never  the  lea  ft  folicitude 
about  the  moment  which  is  to  fucceed  that  which  is  pre- 
fent."     Voyage   a  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51.     M. 
de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  defcrip- 
tion.     "  The  charaderi flics  of  the  Californians,'*  fays  P. 
Venegas,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  ftupidity 
and  infenfibility  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  refledlion ;  in- 
conftancy,  impetuofity,  and  blindnefs  of  appetite  j  an  ex- 
ceffive  floth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue ;  an 
exceflive  love  of  pleafure  and  amufement  of  every  kind, 
however  trifling  or  brutal ;  pufillanimity,  and,  in  fine,  a 
moft  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  conftitutes  the 
real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tradable, 
and  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  fociety.     It  is  not  cafy  for  Euro- 
peans, who  never  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  coU" 
ceive  an  adequate  idea  of  thofe  people  :  for,  even  in  the 
leaft  frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  na- 
tion fo  ftupid,  of  fuch  contradtcd  ideas,  and  fo  -weak  both 
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in  body  and  muul,  as  the  unhappy  Califoinians.     Their 
unJerftanduig    coniprchciids    little   more   than  v^hat  tiny 
fee;  abllradl  ideas,  and  much  lefs  a  chain    of  rearoning, 
being  far  beyond  their  power  j  fo  that  they  Icarcc  ever 
improve  their  firll  ideas,  and  thefe  are  in  general  ialfc,  on 
at  leaft  inadequate.      It  is  in  vain  to  reprelcnt  to  then^ 
any  future  advantages  which  will  refult  ((-   hem  from  doing 
ox  abftaining    from  this   or    that   particular   innncdiatt-ly 
prefcnt ;    tlie   relation  of  means  and  ends  being   beyond 
the  ftretch  of  their  faculties.     Nor   have   they  the  lead 
notion  of  purfuing  fuch  intentions  as  will  procure  them- 
felves  fome  future  good,  or   guard  them   again  II    future 
evils.     Their  will  is  proportional  to  their   faculties,  and 
all  their  paflions  move  in  a  very  narrow  fphcre.     Ambi- 
tion they  have  none,  and  are  more  defirous  of  being  ac- 
counted  ftrong   than  valiant.     The  objefls   of  ambition 
with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  pofts,  and  dif- 
tintlions  of  fuperiority,  are   unknown  among  them  ;  fo 
that  this  powerful  fpring  of  a£lion,  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
feeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power 
here.     This  difpohtion  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to 
an  amazmg  languor  and  laflitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away 
in  a  perpetual  inaftivity  and  deteftatiori  of  labour,  fo  it 
likewife  induces  them  to  be  attrafled  by  the  firft  object 
which  their  own    fancy,  or   the  perfuafion  of  another, 
places  before  them  ;  and  at  tlie  fafine  time  renders  thciu  as 
prone  to  alter   their  refolutions  with  the  fame  facility. 
They   look   with    indifference   upon   any   kindnefs  done 
them ;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be  ex- 
pedcd  from  them.     In  a  word,  the  unhappy  mortals  mav 
be  compared  to   children,  in  whom  the  dcvclopement  of 
teafon  is  not  completed.     They  may  indeed  be  called  a 
nation  who  never  arrive  at  manhood."     Hift.  of  Cali- 
forn.   Engl.  Tranll.  i.  64.  67.     Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  fimilar 
account  of  the  want  of  forcfight  and  incoufiderate  difpo- 
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fitipn  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudfon's  Bay.     Voyage, 
P-  i94»  >9S-  .,  .. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  fo  remarkable, 
that  negroes  from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa  arc 
obferved  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by  inftruftion. 
They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  feveral  particulars  which 
the  Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  the  negroes, 
though  flavcs,  value  thcmfelvcs  as  a  fupcrior  order  of  be- 
jiigs,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans  with  contempt, 
as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  difccrnmcnt.  Ulioa 
Notic.  Amcric.  322,  323.  , 


NOTE    XXVI.    p.  107. 

•TjOBRIZHOFFER,  the  laft  traveller,  I  know,  who  ha? 
rcfidcd  among  any  tribe  of  the  ruder  Americans,  h;\s 
explained  fo  fully  the  various  reafons  which  have  induced 
their  women  to  fuckle  their  children  long,  and  never  to 
undertake  fuch  as  were  feeble  or  diflorted,  and  even  to  de- 
ftroy  i  confiderablc  number  of  their  offspring,  as  to  throw 
great  Hght  on  the  obfervations  I  have  made,  p.  72,  73. 
Hift.  de  AbilTonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  221.  So  deeply 
were  thefc  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,  when  com- 
pared with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whofe  manners  I  am  dc- 
fcribing,  retained  them ;  and  even  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When 
twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  ftill  confidercd  as  an 
ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourfe  to  rigorous 
afts  of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with 
which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  is  born  with 
any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  poflibly  avoid  it, 
bring  it  to  be  baptized,  arid  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can 
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be  brought  to  rear  iti     Arriaga  EKtirpac  de  la  Idulat.  del 
Peru,  p.  32,  33. 
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NOTE    XXVII.    p.  113. 

'T^H  E  number  of  the  fifh  in  the  rivers  of  South  America 
is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  notic'e. 
«•  In  the  Maragnon  (fays  P.  Acugna)  fifli  ai'e  fo  plentiful, 
that,  without  any  art,  they  may  take  them  With  the  hands.*' 
p.  138.  "  In  the  Orinoco  (fays  P.  Gumilla),  bclidcs  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  filh,  tortoife  or  turtle  abound  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  it.  1 
doubt  not  but  that  fuch  as  read  my  account  will  ac- 
cufe  me  of  exaggeration  :  but  I  can  affirm,  that  it  is 
as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to  count  the  fands  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  num- 
ber by  the  amazing  confumptiort  of  theui ;  for  all  the  na- 
tions contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many  who  are 
at  a  diftance,  flock  thither  at  the  feafon  of  breeding,  and 
not  only  find  fuflenance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off 
vaft  quantities  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their  eggs,  &c.'' 
Hift.  de  rOrenoque,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  1 59. 


V NOTE   XXVIII.    p.  111. 

piSO  defcribes  two  of  thefe  plants,  the  Cururuapt,  and 
the  Guajana-Ti?nbo.  It  is  remarkable^  that  though 
they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fiflies,  they  are  fo  far  froxA 
being  noxious  to  the  human  fpecies,  that  they  are  ufed  ift 
medicine  with  fuccefs.  Pifo,  lib.  iv.  c*  88.  Bancroft 
mentions  another,  the  HiarreCf  a  fmall  quantity  qf  which 
is  fufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  filh  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
fu  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionlcfs  on  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with  cafe.     Nat.  Hlfl.  oi 
Guiana,  p.  io6. 


NOTE    XXIX.    p.   117. 


TjEmarkable  in  fiances  occur  of  the  calamities  which 
rude  nations  fufFer  by  famine.  Alvar  Nugnez  Ca- 
beca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  moft  gallant  and  virtuous  of  the 
Spanilh  adventurers,  refided  almoft  nine  years  among  the 
favages  of  Florida,  They  were  unacquainted  with  evcr\' 
fpecies  of  agriculture.  Their  fubfiftence  was  poor  and 
precarious.  "  They  live  chiefly  (fays  he)  upon  roots  of 
different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difhculty, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  them.  Some- 
times they  kill  game,  fometimes  they  catch  fifh,  but  in 
fuch  finall  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  fo  extreme  as 
compels  them  to  eat  fpiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms, 
lizards,  ferpents,  a  kind  of  unftuous  earth,  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any  ftones,  they 
would  fwallow  thefe.  They  preferve  the  bones  of  fifhes 
and  ferpents,  which  they  grind  into  powder,  and  eat. 
The  only  feafon  when  they  do  not  fuffer  much  from  fa- 
mine, is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls  Tunas^ 
ripe.  This  is  the  fame  with  the  Opuntia^  or  prickly  pear, 
of  a  reddifh  and  yellow  colour,  with  a  fweet  infipid  tafle. 
They  arc  fometimes  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  ufual 
place- of  refidence,  in  order  to  find  them."  Naufragias, 
c.  xviii.  p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another  place,  he  obferves  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs  two  or  thre»  days  with- 
out food,  c.  .xxiv.  p.  27. 
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NOTE  XXX.    p.  119. 

\T  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its  cul- 
ture, to  which  he  has  added  fome  experiments,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  poifonous  quahties  of  the  juice  extrailed 
from  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter  calFava.  Among 
the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  lltca  bruvc. 
Defer,  de  Surin.  torn.  i.  p.  66. 


NOTE   XXXI.    p.  119. 

^T^HE  plantain  is  found  In  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  America.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  intcpduced 
into  the  ifland  of  Hifpanlola,  in  the  year  15 16,  by 
father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he  tranfplanted  it 
from  the  Canary  Iflands,  whither  the  original  flips  had 
been  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii. 
c.  I.  But  the  opinion  of  Acofta  and  other  naturahfts, 
who  reckon  it  an  American  plant,  fccms  to  be  better 
founded.  Acofta  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  culti* 
vated  by  rude  tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercouifc 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  deftitute  of  that  inge- 
nuity which  difpofes  men  to  borrow  what  is  ufefuJ  from 
foreign  nations.      Gumil.    iii.    186.      Wafer's  Voyage^ 
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NOTE   XXXIL  p.  121. 

iT  is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the  moft  accu- 
rate and  beft-informed  writers  concerning  the  Weft 
Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the  con- 
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tinent,  was  not  known  in  the  iflands,  the  inhabitants  ti 
which  had  none  but  cafTada  bread.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv. 
c.  1 6.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  firft  De- 
cad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus  from  his  firft  voyage,  exprefsly  men^ 
tions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  iflanders  cultivated, 
and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewife 
afferts,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
maize.  Hiftor.  Gener.  cap.  28.  Oviedo  defcribes 
jfiaize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that 
was  not  natural  to  Hifpaniola.     Lib.  vii.  c.  i. 


NOTE   XXXIIL  p.  129. 


T^EW  HOLLAND,  a  country  which  formerly  was 
only   known,    has  lately  been  vifited  by  intelligent 
obfervers.      It   lies  in  a  region  of   the    globe  where  it 
muft  enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it  ftretches  from 
the  loth  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern  latitude.     It  is  of 
great   extent,    and  from  its  fquare  form  muft  be  much 
more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.     The  people  who  inha- 
bit  the   various   parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race. 
They  are  evidently  ruder   than  moft  of  the  Americans, 
ajid  have  made  ftlll  lefs  progrefs  in  improvement  and  the 
arts  of  life.     There  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  culti- 
vation in  any  part  of  this  vaft  region.     The  inhabitants 
are   extremely  few,   fo  that  the  country  appears  alraoft 
defolate.     Their  tribes  are  ftlll  more  inconfiderable  than 
thofe  of  America.     They  depend  for  fubfiftence,  almoft 
entirely,  on  fifhing.     They   do  not  fettle  in   one  place, 
but  roam  about  in  queft  of  food.     Both  fexes  go  ftark- 
naked.     Their  habitations,   utenfils,   &c.  are  more  fimple 
and  rude  than  thofe  of  the  Americans.      Voyages,    by 
Hawkefworth,  iii.  622,  &c.     This,  perhaps,  is  the  coun- 
try where  man  has  been  difcovered  in  the  carlieft  ftage  of 
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his  progrefs,  and  it  exhibits  a  miferable  fpecimcn  •orhi'j 
condition  and  powers  in  that  iincuhivated  ilate.  If  this 
country  Ihall  be  more  fully  explored  by  &iturc  navigat- 
ors, the  comparifon  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
with  thofe  of  the  Americans  will  prove  an  inftruftive  ar- 
ticle in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 


NOTE  XXXIV.    p.  130. 

p   Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  flat  ion 
among  the  Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus  defcribes 
the  face  of  the  country  :  "  We  have  marched  twelve  days 
without  meeting  a  fmgle  hum^n  creature.     Sometimes  we 
found  ourfelves  in  vaft  meadows,   of  which  we  could  not 
fee  the   boundaries,    through   which  there  flowed  many 
brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduft  us. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  paflage  acrofs  thick 
forcfts,  through  buflies,   and  underwood  filled  with  briars 
and  thorns.      Sometimes  we  had   to  pafs  through  deep 
marfhes,  in  which  we  funk  up  to  the  middler     After  being 
iatigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  fo .  >  ."jr  bed,  or 
a  few  leaves,  cxpofed  to  the  wind,  the  ra'n,  an  i  all  'ihe 
injuries  of  the   air.      Lettr.  Edifiantes,   ii.   -{fic.      Dr. 
Brickell,  in  an  excurfion   from  North  Carolina  towards 
the  mountains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifticii  days  without 
meeting  with  a  human  creature.    Nat.  Kift.  of  North  Ca- 
rolina,   389.      Diego  de  Ordas,   in  attempting  to  make 
a  fettlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  iS'^ij  marched  fifty 
^ays  through  a  country  without  one  inhabitant.     Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  II.    .  ,-  -         ■..        .      .r 
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NOTE   XXXV.   p.  131. 
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1  Strongly  fufped  that  a  community  of  ^oods,  and 
an  undivided  flore,  are  known  only  among  the  rudeft 
tribes  ot"  lainiers ;  and  that  as  foon  as  any  fpecies  of  agri- 
culture or  regular  induftry  is  knowm,  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  intro- 
duced. I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  accounts  which 
I  have  received  concerning  the  flate  of  property  among 
the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  America.  "  The 
idea  of  the  natives  of  Brafil  concerning  property  is,  that 
if  any  perfon  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to  en- 
joy the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend 
to  it.  If  an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fifh- 
ing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  td 
their  cazique,  or  to  fuch  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  b6 
indilpofed.  If  any  perfon  in  the  village  come  to  the!^ 
hut,  he  may  fit  down  freely,  and  eat  without  afking 
liberty.  But  th.s  is  the  confequence  of  their  general 
principle  of  hofpitality  ;  for  I  never  obferved  any  parti- 
tion of  the  incrcafe  of  their  fields,  or  the  produce  of 
the  chace,  which  I  could  confider  as  the  refult  of  any 
idea  concerning  a  communit)'  of  goods.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  fo  much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  be  their 
property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  en- 
croach upon  it.  As  far  as  I  have  feen,  or  can  learn, 
there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  America,  among 
whom  that  community  of  goods  which  has  been  fo  highly 
extolled  is  known.  The  circumftance  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jefuits,  mofl  irkfome  to  the  Indians  of  Pa- 
raguay, was  the  community  of  goods  which  thofe  fathers 
HUroduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas 
J  4  of 
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of  the  Indians.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  private  exchifive  property,  and  they  fubmitted  with 
impatience  to  regulations  which  dellroyed  them.'*  M. 
le  Cheval.  de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me.  "  Actual  poffef- 
fion  (fays  a  miflionary  who  refided  feveral  years  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right  to  the  foil, 
but  whenever  a  poflcflbr  fees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  zi 
good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or 
cuftom,  refpe6ts  not  only  the  particular  fpot  on  which  he 
fcrefts  his  houfc,  but  alfo  his  planting-ground.  If  a  man 
has  prepared  a  particular  fpot  of  ground,  on  which  he 
defigns  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  tight 
to  incommode  him,  much  lefs  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 
until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views. 
But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  In- 
dian to  another  in  their  natural  ftate.  The  limits  of 
every  canton  is  circamfcribed  j  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to 
hunt  as  far  as  fuch  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  fuch  a 
mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  individuals  and  their  families.  Individuals, 
not  the  community,  have  the  ufe  and  profit  of  their  own 
laboursj  or  fuccefs  in  hunting.'*  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon 
Hawley,  fenes  me. 


NOTE  XXXVI.    p.  132. 
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^T^  HIS  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and 
negroes  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  fay- 
ing in  the  French  iflands,  "  Regarder  un  fauvage  de 
travers,  c'eft  le  battre  ;  le  battre,  c'eft  le  tuer ;  battre 
un  negre,  c'eft  le  nourrir."     Tertre,  ii.  490. 
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NOTE   XXXVII.    p.  133. 

'T'HE  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  die  people  of 
Cinaloa  perfe£lly   refembles  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America.     "  They  have  neither  laws  nor  kings 
(fays  a  miffionary  who  refided  long  among  them)  to  pu- 
ni/h  any  crime.     Nor  is  there   among  tliem  any  fpecies 
of  authority,    or   political  government,  to  reftrain  them 
in  any  part  of  their  conduit.     It  is  true,  that  they  ac_ 
knowledge  certain  Caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their  fa- 
milies or  villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefly  in 
war,    ?nd  the  expeditions   againft  their  enemies.      This 
authority  the  Cazinues  obtain  not  Hy  liereditary  right,  but 
by  their  valour  in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  pf 
their  families  and  relations.     Sometimes  they  owe  their 
prc-eminerce  to  their  eloquence  in  difplaying  their  own 
exploits."     Ribas  Hiflcr.   de  las  Triumph.   &c.    p.   11. 
The  ftate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South  America  is  nearly  the 
fame.     "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  government,  or 
civil    life,    but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  liften 
to  the  advice  of  their  old  men,    and  ufually  follow  it. 
The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  hereditary,  but  conferred 
according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.     The 
union  among  them  is  imperfeft.     Their  fociety  refembles 
a  republic  without  any  head,    in   which    every   man   is 
mafter  ^•''  hirUelf,    and,  upon  the  leaft  difguft,  feparates 
from  fbofe  with  whom  he  feemed  to  be  connected."    Re- 
lacion  liiftorical  de  las  Miffiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P. 
Juan  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33.     Thus,  under  very  dif- 
ferent climates,    when  nations  are  in  a  fimirar  ftate  of 
fociety,   their  inftitutions    and   civil  government  affume 
the  fame  form. 
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NOTE   XXXVIII.   p.  148. 

"  T  HAVE  known  the  Indians  (fays  a  perfon  well  ac« 
quainted  with  their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thoufand 
miles  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge,  in  pathlefs  woods, 
6ver  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  fwamps,  ex^' 
po^^d  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the  viciflitude 
of  feafons,  to  hunger  and  third.  Such  is  their  overboil- 
ing revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all 
thofe  things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  fo  happy  as 
to  get  the  fcalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  fatisly  the 
craving  ghofls  of  their  deceafed  relations."  Adair's  HiiU 
of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 


NOTE   XXXIX.   p.  148. 

1  N  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois,  the  atchievements  of  Pifkaret,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  moflly  by  him- 
felf  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital 
figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c.  Colden's  Hift.  of 
five  Nations,  125,  &c. 


NOTE  XL.    p.  151. 


^HE  life  of  an  unfortunate   leader   is   often  in  dan- 
ger, and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the  rank  which 
he  bad  ^cquixed  by  his  former  exploits.     Adair,  p.  388. 
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NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE   XLL  p.  151. 

AS  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  waf,  are  generally  known  ; 
1  have  founded  my  obfervations  chiefly  upon  the  teftimony 
of  the  authors  who  dcfcribe  thcnn.  But  the  fame  maxims 
took  place  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World.  A 
judicious  miflionary  has  given  a  view  of  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South  America, 
perfcdly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Iroquois.  "  They  are 
much  addidled  to  war  (fays  he),  which  they  carry  on  fre- 
quently among  thcmfelves,  but  perpetually  againfl  the  Spa- 
niards. But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  fol- 
diers,  for  they  never  make  head  againft  the  Spaniards, 
unlefs  when  they  can  aflault  them  by  ftealth,  or  have 
guarded  againft  any  mifchance  by  fpies,  who  may  be  called 
indefatigable  ;  they  will  watch  the  fettlements  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  obferving  by  night 
every  thing  that  paffes  with  the  utmoft  folicitude,  whe- 
ther they  may  exped  refiftance  or  not,  and  until  tliey  are 
perfedtly  fecure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon 
an  attack  ;  fo  that  when  they  do  give  the  affault,  they  are 
certain  of  fuccefs,  and  free  from  all  danger.  Thefe  fpies, 
in  order  that  the"  may  not  be  obferved,  will  creep  on 
all-four  like  cats  in  the  night ;  but  if  they  are  difcovered, 
make  their  efcape  with  much  dexterity.  But,  although 
they  never  chufe  to  face  the  Spaniards,  if  they  be  fur- 
rounded  in  any  place,  whence  they  cannot  efcape,  they 
will  fight  with  defperate  valour,  and  fell  their  lives  very 
ilcar."     Lozano  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XLIL    p.   153. 

t"  E  R  Y,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Toupviambos\  a  BrafiHaii  tribe,  in  a  war  againit 
a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  defchbes  their  courage 
and  ferocity  in  very  ftriking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  al- 
tero,  paulo  curiofms,  magno  nollro  periculo  (fi  enim  ab 
hoftibus  capti  aut  lefi  fuiffcmus,  devorationi  fuiifemus  de- 
voti),  barbaros  noftros  in  mihtiam  euntes  comitari  volui. 
Hi,  numero  40CO  capita,  cum  hoftibus  ad  Jittus  decer- 
tarunt,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiofos  quofquc 
fuperarent.  Cum  piimum  hoftes  confpexere,  in  magnos 
atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Hasc  gens  adeo  fera 
eft  &  truculenta,  ut  tantifper  dum  virium  vd  tantillum 
reftat,  continuo  dimicent,  fugamque  nunquam  capelfant. 
Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  elle  reor.  Teftor  interea  me, 
qui  non  femel,  turn  peditura  turn  equitum  copias  ingen- 
tes,  in  aciem  inftru6las  hie  confpexi,  tanta  nunquam  vo- 
hiptate  videndls  peditum  legiouibus  arniis  fulgentibus, 
quanta  turn  pugnantibus  iftis  percufTum  fuiffe.  Lery  Hift. 
Navigat.  inBrafil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  208,  209. 
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NOTE    XLIII.    p.   154. 

'"pHE  Americans,  Uke  other  fierce  nations,  originally 
cut  off  tlic  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  flew  in 
war,  and  carried  them  away  as  trophies.  But,  as  they 
found  thefe  cumberfoine  in  tlieii  retreat,  wliich  they  always 
make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vaft  extent  of 
country,  they  became  fatisfied  with  tearing  off  their  fcalps. 
This  cuftom,  though  moll  prevalent  in  North  America, 
was  not  unknown  among  the  Southern  tribjss.     Lozano, 
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NOTE  XLIV.    p.  159. 

'T'H  E  terms  of  the  war-fong  feem  to  be  dldatcd  by  the 
fame  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge.  "  ^  go  to  war  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  Ihall  kill ;  I  fhal'  ex- 
terminate ;  I  Ihall  burn  my  enemies ;  I  ftiall  bring  ;.  ,vay 
flaves ;  1  (hall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their  flefh,  drink 
their  blood ;  I  (hall  tear  off  their  fcalps,  and  make  cups 
of  their  flcuUs."  Boffu's  Travels  through  Louuiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  1  am  informed,  by  perfons  on  whofc 
teftimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Indian  tribes  has  decreaied  fo  much,  almofl  none  of  their 
prifoners  are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  confidered  as  bet- 
ter policy  to  fpare  and  to  adopt  tnem.  Thofe  dreadful 
fcenes  which  I  have  defcribed  occur  now  fo  rarely,  that 
miflionaries  and  traders  who  have  refided  long  among  tlic 
Indians,  never  were  witncfles  to  them. 


A' 


NOTE  XLV.    p.  159. 

LL  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  moil  unci- 
vilized of  the  American  tribes,  agree  in  this.  It 
is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumftauces,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs  by  fa- 
mine, that,  in  order  to  preferve  their  own  lives,  they  eat 
fuch  of  their  companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  ap- 
peared fo  fhocking  to  the  natives,  who  were  accuftomcd 
to  devour  none  but  prifoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation  againft  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada 
Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584.  Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnei 
Cabcca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the  fiege  of  Mex- 
ico, 


NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS." 

ico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greedlnefs  the 
Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  whom  they  took  prlfoners,  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  fuficred  could  not 
induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Bern.  Diaz,  del  Caftillo  Conquift.  de  la  N.  Ef- 
pagna,  p.  156. 


4^3 


NOTE   XLVI. 


61. 


V/fANY  fingular  clrcumftances  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prifoners  among  the  people  of  Brafil,  are 
contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Portugucfe,  publlfhed  in  the  year 
1556.  He  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Toupinambosy  and 
remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was  often  prefcnt 
at  thofe  horrid  feftivals  which  he  defcribes,  and  was  dcf- 
tined  himfelf  to  the  fame  cruel  fate  with  other  prifoners. 
But  he  favcd  his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  courage 
and  addrcfs.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  SiC.  M.  Da  Lery, 
who  accompanied  M.  De  Villcgagnon  in  his  expedition  to 
Brafil,  in  th.  year  1556,  and  who  rclidcd  fome  time  in 
that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in  every  circumftance  of 
importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  thi: 
manner  in  which  the  Brafillans  treated  their  prifoners.  Dc 
Bry»  ili.  2io.  Several  Ilriklng  particulars  omitted  by 
tliem,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portugucfe  author.  Purch. 
Piigr.  iv.   1294,  &c. 

NOTE    XLVII.    p.  164. 

'T* HOUGH    I  have  followed  diat  opinion  concerning 

the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  appeared  to  me 

moft  rational,  and  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  moil 

rcfpeftable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed  with 
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regard  to  it.  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Aut» 
Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends,  that  the  texture  of  ths 
jkin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  fuch,  that  they 
are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  than  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
produces  feveral  proofs  of  this,  from  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  endure  the  moft  cruel  chirurgical  operations,  &c. 
"  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  has  been  made  by  furgeons  in  Brafil.  An  Indian, 
they  fay,  never  complains  under  pain,  and  will  bear  the 
amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  uttering  a  fmgle 
groan.     MS.  penes  me. 


NOTE   XLVIII.  p.  167. 

I H I S  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among 
the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  common- 
wealth, it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner,  "  turn  deceflifTe 
videtur  cum  captus  eft."  Digeft.  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  18. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  progrefs  of  refinement  rendered 
them  more  indulgent  with  refpe£l  to  this  am  le,  they 
were  obliged  to  employ  two  fidlions  of  law  to  fecure  the 
property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one 
\>v  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Poftliminii, 
Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294. 
Among  the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail.  No  ranfoni 
was  ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner.  As  foon  as  one  is  taken 
in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  is  fo  in  cfTed  to 
his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval.  des  Mar- 
chais,  i.  p.  369, 
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NOTE    XLIX.    p.  i68. 

^T^HE  people  of  Chili,  the  moft  gallant  and  high-fpi- 
rited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only  exception 
to  this  obfervation.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the  open 
field ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  bat- 
talions advance  to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage,  but 
with  difcipline.  The  North  Americans,  though  many  of 
them  have  fubllituted  the  European  fire-arms  in  place  of 
their  own  bows  and  arrows,  Hill  adhere  to  their  ancient 
maxims  of  war,  and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  fyftem.  But  the  Chilefe  nearly  rcfemble  the 
warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  in'  their  military  ope- 
rations. Ovalle'j  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii. 
p.  71.     Lozano's  Hill.  Parag.  i.   144,  145. 

NOTE    L.    p.  171. 

HERRERA  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.     In 
Yucatan,  the  men  are  fo  folicitous  about  their  drefs, 
that  they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors,  probably  made 
of  ftone,    like  thofe  of  the  Mexicans,    Dec.  iv.  lib.  iri. 
c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  view  themfelves ;  but  the 
v.'ometi  never  ufe  them.     Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  3.     He  takes 
notice,  that  among  the  fierce  tiibe  of  the  Panches^  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  diftinguiflied  warriors 
were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips,  and  to  wear 
green  ftones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes 
of  feathers.    Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.     In  fome  provinces  of 
Peru,  though  that  empire  had  made  confidcrnblc  progrefs 
in  civilization,  the  ftate  of  women  was  little  improved. 
All  the  toil  of  cultivation   and  doniellic  work  was  de- 
VOL.IL  H  h  volved 
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volveJ  upon  tliern,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear 
bnicelets,  or  oilier  ornaments,  with  which  the  men  were 
fond  of  dciking  thcmfelves.  Zarate  Hift.  de  Peru,  i. 
p.  15,  16, 


NOTE    LL    p.  172.  , 

T  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and 
^  painting  their  bodies,  the  drcfs  of  the  Americans. 
This  is  agreeable  to  their  ovm  idiom.  As  they  never  flir 
abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they  cxcufc 
thcmfelves  when  in  this  fituation,  by  faying,  that  they 
cannot  appear  bccaufe  they  are  naked.  Gumilla  Hift.  de 
rOrcnoque,  i.  191. 


NOTE    LIL    p.  173. 

QOME  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of 
California,  fecm  to  be  among  the  rudeft  people  of  Ame- 
rica united  in  the  focial  ftate.  They  neither  cultivate 
nor  fow  ;  they  have  no  houfes  in  which  they  refide. 
Thofe  in  the  inland  country  fubfift  by  hunting  ;  thofe  on 
the  fea-coaft  chiefly  by  fifhing.  Both  depend  upon  the 
fpontaneous  produdlions  of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and 
roots  of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  fcafon,  as  they  have 
no  habitations  to  afford  them  fhelter,  they  gather  bundles 
of  reeds,  or  flrong  grafs,  and  binding  them  together  at  one 
end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  to 
their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which 
like  a  pent-houfe  throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them 
dry  for  feveral  hours.  During  the  warm  fcafon,  they 
form  a  fhed  with  the  branches  of  trees,  which  proteds 
them  from  the  fultry  rays  of  the  fun.     When  expofed  to 

cold 
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cold  they  make  large  fires,  round  wliich  they  fleep  In  the 
open  air.  Hlftoriadc  losTriumphos  de  Nueflra  Santa  Ye 
cntre  Gcntes  las  mas  barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And.  Perez  dc 
Ribas,  p.  7,  &c. 
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NOTE    LIII.    p.  174. 

HESE  hoiifes  refcmble  barns.  "  We  have  meafured 
fomc  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and 
twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred  perfons  refide  in 
fome  of  them."  Wilfon's  Account  of  Guiana.  Purch. 
Pilgr.  vol.  Iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291.  "  The  Indian 
houfes,"  fays  Mr.  Earrerc,  "  have  a  moft  wretched  ap- 
pearance, and  are  a  llrlking  image  of  the  rudenefs  of  early 
times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  fome  rifing 
ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  huddled  fometimes  to- 
gether, fometimes  flraggling,  and  always  without  any  or- 
der. Their  afpeft  is  melancholy  and  difagreeable.  One 
fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  favage.  The  uncul- 
tivated fields  have  no  gaiety.  The  filence  which  reigns 
there,  unlefs  when  interrupted  by  the  difagreeable  notes  of 
birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beafts,  is  extremely  difmal."  Rc- 
lat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 


NOTE    LIV.    p.  176, 

C  OME  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend  their  arrows  to 
a  great  diftance,  and  with  confiderable  force,  without 
the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  reed, 
about  nine  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  a 
Sarbacane,  In  it  tliey  lodge  a  {mall  arrow,  with  fome  un- 
fpun  cotton  wound  about  its  great  end ;  this  confines  the 
air,  fo  that  they  can  blow  it  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and 
a  fure  aim,  to  the  diftance  of  above  a  hundred  paces. 
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TIkTc  finall  arrows  are  always  poifoned.  Fcrmin.  Defer, 
tie  Sarin.  1.  55.  Bancroft's  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  281, 
i?cc.     The  Sdfbacane  is  much  ufcd  by  the  Eail  Indians. 


NOTE     LV.     p.   177. 

T  MIGHT  produce  many  inlhincci  of  this,  but  fliall 
•^  fatisfy  myfelf  with  one,  taken  from  the  Efkimaux. 
"  Their  greatcft  ingenuity  (fays  Mr.  Ellis)  is  ftiewn  in  the 
flrufture  of  their  bows,  made  comnionly  of  three  pieces  of 
wood,  each  making  part  of  the  fame  arch,  very  nicely  and 
exactly  joined  together.  They  are  commonly  of  fir  or 
larch  ;  and  as  this  wants  flrength  and  elafticity,  they  fup- 
ply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow,  with  a  kind  of 
thread,  or  line,  made  of  the  fincws  of  their  deer,  and  the 
bow-ftring  of  the  fame  materials.  To  make  them  draw 
more  ftiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  caufes  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  firing  to  contract,  and  con- 
fequently  gives  it  the  greater  force  ;  and  as  they  pradife 
from  their  youth,  they  Ihoot  with  very  great"  dexterity." 
Voyage  to  Hudfou's  Bay,  p.  138. 


NOTE    LVI.    p.  177. 

TVTECESSITY  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of 
mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is,  however, 
fuch  inequality  in  fome  parts  of  their  progrefs,  and  fome 
nations  get  fo  far  the  ftart  of  others  in  circumllances  nearly 
fimilar,  that  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  fome  events  in  theit 
iftory,  or  to  fome  peculiarity  in  their  fituation  with  which 
We  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  ifland  of  Ota- 
heite,  lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  moft  of 
the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  the  arts  of 
ingenuity,  and  )-et  they  had  not  invented  any  method  of 
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boiling  water ;  and  having  no  vcfTcl  that  vvnuld  bear  tlie 
fire,  they  had  no  more  Idea  that  water  could  he  made  hot, 
than  that  it  could  be  made  fol id.  \'oyagcs  In  Ilawktl- 
worth,  i.  466.  484. 


NOTE    LVII.    p.   178. 

/^NE  of  thefe  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weigh- 
ed only  fixty  pounds.       Gofnoi.  Rclat.  dcsVoy..a 
la  Virgin,  lice,  dc  Voy.  au  Nord,  torn,  v,  p.  403. 


NOTE    LVIII.    p.   i8o. 

A  Rem  AR  K  -\  h  i.  k  proof  of  this  Is  produced  by  Ulloa.  In 
weaving  hamvnr>cks,  coverlets,  and  the  other  coarfc 
cloths,  which  they  arc  accuRomed  to  manufatture,  their 
induftry  has  difcovcfcd  no  more  expeditious  method,  than 
to  take  up  thread  after  thread,  and  after  counting  and  fort- 
ing  them  each  time,  to  pafs  the  woof  between  them,  fo 
that  in  finilhiug  a  fmall  piece  of  thofe  flufis,  they  frequent- 
ly fpend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Ban- 
croft gives  the  fame  defcripiion  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
p.  255.  According  to  Adair,  the  ingenuity  and  difpatch 
of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422. 
From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in 
Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  1106.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with  any  better  or 
more  expeditious  mode  oi  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  mod  improved  Americans. 
In  all  their  works  they  advance  fo  llovvly,  that  one  of  their 
artills  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pipe  with  his  knife,  bc- 
iwre  he  {ini'.hes  it.     Adair,  p.  423. 
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NOTE    LIX.    p.   182. 

'Tp  H  E  article  of  religion   in  P.  Lafitau's  Moeurs  dts 
Sauvages,  extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in  quarto. 


NOTE   LX.    p.  185. 

T  Have  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the  authors 
who  defcribc  the  mofl  uncivilized  nations  in  America. 
Their  tellimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P.  Ribas  concerning 
the  people  of  Cinaloa,  coincides  'vith  the  reft.  "  I  was 
extremely  attentive  (fays  he),  during  the  years  I  refided 
among  them,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  idolaters  i  and  it  may  be  aflirrned  with  the  moft 
pcrfedl  exaFtnefs,  that  though  among  feme  of  them  there 
may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the  leaft 
Jcnowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  falfe  deity,  nor  pay 
any  formal  adoration  lO  the  Supreme  Being,  who  cxerclfcs 
dominion  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they  any  conception 
of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  governor,  from  whom 
they  expecl  in  the  next  life  the  reward  of  their  good,  or 
the  punilhment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  pub- 
licly join  in  any  a6l  of  divine,  worihip."  Ribas  Triuinphos, 
&c.  p.  16. 


NOTE    LXI.    p.  186. 

'T'HE  people  of  Brafil  were  fo  much  affrighted  by  thun- 
der, which  is  frequent  and  awful  in  their  country,  as 
well  as  m  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zor.e,  that  it  was  not 
only  the  object  of  religious  reverence  ;  but  the  moft  ex- 
prelUve  name  in  their  language  for  the  Deifv,  was  Toupan, 
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the  fame  by  which  tlicy  diftinguiflied  thunder.     Pifo  dc 
Medec.  Bralil,  p.  8.     NieuhofF.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 


'^I' 


NOTE   LXII.    p.  194. 

T>Y  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  aneyc-witncfs,  gives 
of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  feelings  of  ihe  perfons  who  fulfcred  on  that 
occafion  were  very  different.  Some  folicited  the  honour 
with  eagcrners  ;  others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and 
fcveral  faved  their  lives  by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the 
Indian  Bramins  give  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the  wo- 
men, who  are  to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  of  their 
hulbands,  which  renders  them  infenfible  of  their  approach- 
ing fate,  the  Natchez  obhged  their  Nidinis  to  fwallow 
feveral  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produce  a  fimilar  cf- 
fed.     Mem.  de  Louif.  i.  227. 


NOTE    LXIII.    p.  202. 

/^N  fome  occafions,  particularly  in  dances  inRituted  for 
^^  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  a  <  Indifpofed,  they  arc 
extremely  licentious  and  indecent.  '>e  la  Potherie  Hift. 
&c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the 
nature  of  their  dances  is  commonly  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 
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NOTE    LXIV.    p.  204. 


''pH  E  Othomacoas^  a  uibe  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  employ  for  the  fame  purpofc  a  compofition, 
which  they  call  Tupa.     It  is  formed  of  the  feeds  of  an  un- 
known plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  fhelis  burnt 
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and  pulverized.  The  efTeds  of  this  when  drawn  up  inia 
the  nolhils  arc  fo  violent,  that  they  rcfcnihlc  inadncfs  ra- 
ther than  intoxication.     Gmnilla,  i.  286. 


NOTE    LXV.    p.  207. 

T""  HOUGH  this  ohfervaticn  holds  true  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  louthern  trihcs,  there  are  Ionic  in 
which  the  intemperance  ol"  the  women  is  as  cxccdivc  as 
that  of  the  men.  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hill,  of  Guiana, 
p.  27s. 


NOTE-   LXVI.    p.  212. 

T^VEN  in  the  mod.  intelligent  writers  coiicerning  the 
"^  maimers  of  the  Americans,  one  meets  with  inconfiU- 
cnt  and  incxplicahlc  circumftances.  The  Jcfuit  Charlevoix, 
who,  in  confcquencc  oi  the  controvcrly  between  his  order 
and  that  of  tlie  Francifcans,  with  rcfpcd  to  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  isdifpofcd  to  rcprefent  their 
intcUeOual  as  well  as  moral  (Qualities  in  the  mod  favourable 
light,  aiTerts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negocia- 
tions  with  their  neighbours,  and  condudl  thefc  with  the 
niofl  refined  addiels.  At  the  fame  time  he  adds,  "  that  it 
behoves  their  envo)  s  or  pleiiipotentiaries  to  exert  their  abi- 
lities and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which  tlicv  offer  are 
not  accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  (land  on  their  guard.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  a  blow  with  a  hatchet  is  the  only 
;cturn  given  to  tlicij  propofitions.  The  envoy  is  not  out 
of  danger  even  if  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid  tlie  flroke, 
he  may  expetl  to  be  purfued,  and  if  taken,  to  be  burnt." 
Ili/l.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  What  occurs  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  Tialcalans  treated  the  ani- 
biui'adors  from  Zempoaila,  corrcjponds  with  th^  fa£t  rr- 
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Idtcd  by  Charlevoix.  Men  capable  of  fuch  a£ls  of  vio- 
lence, fccm  to  be  unaciiuainted  with  the  firft  principles 
upon  which  the  intcrcourle  between  nations  is  founded  ; 
and  inlkad  of  the  perpetual  negociations  which  Charlevoix 
mentions,  it  fcems  ainioil  impoflible  that  there  fhould  be 
any  corrci'ponJeac*  whatever  among  thcin, 

NOTE    LXVII.    p.  215. 

IT  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans, 
"  Gaudcnt  muneribus,  fed  ncc  data  imputant,  nee  ac- 
ceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  obfciving  the  principle  which  leads  lavages 
neither  to  cxprefs  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, jior  to  expect  any  icturn  for  fuch  as  they  beflowed, 
thus  explains  their  ideas  :  "  If,  fay  they,  you  give  me 
this,  it  is  becaufc  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourfelf ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  never  part  with  that  which  I  think  neceffary  to 
me."  Memoir  fur  le  Galibis ;  Hift.  des  Plantcs  dc  la 
puiane  Francoife  par  M.  Aublet,  torn.  ii.  p.  no. 


NOTE    LXVIII.  p.  229. 

AND.  Berkaldes,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Colinnbus,  has  preferved  fome  circumftances  concern- 
ing the  braverv  of  the  Caribbcts,  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other  hiflorians  of 
that  period,  whofe  works  have  been  publilhcd.  A  Carib- 
bean canoe  wiili  four  men,  two  women,  and  a  boy,  fell 
in  unexpetilcdiy  with  the  fleet  of  Colunil  us  in  his  fecond 
vovage,  as  it  was  fleering  through  their  illands.  At  firft, 
they  were  ftruck  alnioft  ftupid  with  alloniihment  at  fuch  a 
flrange  fpedlacle,  and  hardly  moved  from  the  fpot  for  above 
an  hour,  A  Spanifh  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  ad- 
vanced 
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vaticcd  towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  furrounde<l 
thciu,  fo  as  to  tut  on"  their  communication  with  the  Hiorc. 
"  When  they  faw  that  it  was  impolfiblc  to  efcapc  (fays 
the  hillorian),  they  Icizcd  their  arms  with  undaunted  rc- 
I'olution,  and  began  the  attack.  I  ufc  the  cxprefTion,  wifh 
uudaioUcd  refolution^  for  they  were  few,  and  beheld  a  vaft 
number  ready  to  alFauIt  them.  They  wounded  fevcral  of 
the  Spaniards,  alihough  they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other 
defenfivc  armour  ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  ovcrfct, 
it  was  with  no  little  difliculty  and  danger  that  part  of  thcin 
were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend  thcnifclves,  and 
to  ufc  their  hows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwimming  in 
the  Tea."     Hill,  dc  D.  Fern,  y  Yfab.  MSS.  c.  119. 


NOTE    LXIX.    p. 


230. 


A  PROBABLE  conjedure  may  be  formed  with  rcfpe^S 
to  the  caufc  of  the  diflinftion  in  charadler  between 
the  Caribbces  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  iflands.  The 
former  appear  manlfellly  to  be  a  feparate  race.  Their  lan- 
guage is  totaliv  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in 
the, large  iflands-  They  thcmfelvcs  have  a  tradition,  that 
their  anceftors  caiijie  originally  from  fome  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  took  pofleffion  of  their  lands,  and  of 
their  women.  Rochcfort,  384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence 
they  call  thcmfclves  Banarce^  which  lignifies  a  man  come 
from  beyond  fea.  Labat.  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the 
Caribbces  ftill  ufe  two  diftindl  languages,  one  peculiar  to 
the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women.  Tertre,  361.  The 
language  of  the  men  has  notliing  common  with  tlrat  fpoken 
in  the  large  iQands.  The  dialed^  of  the  women  confidcr- 
abiy  refeuibles  it.  Labat.  1 29.  This  ftrongly  confirms 
'ht  tradition  which  1  ha\e  mcutioued.     The   Caribbces 
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tlicmfclvcs  imagine,  that  tlioy  were  a  colony  from  the  Co' 
iihis^  a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
Tcrtre,  361.  Rochefort,  34S.  But  as  thcii  fiene  man- 
ners approach  nearer  to  thofc  of  the  people  in  tlic  n(jrthcrn 
continent,  tlian  to  thofc  of  the  natives  of  South  America  ; 
and  as  their  language  has  likcwife  fume  affinity  to  that 
fpokcn  in  Florida,  their  origin  HhjuM  be  deduced  rather 
from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Lahat.  1 28,  ^c. 
Hcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lih.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  flill 
ohfovc  their  ancient  praflirc  of  dcflroying  all  the  males, 
a!ul  prcfcrving  the  women  cither  for  fcrvitudc  or  for  brecJ- 


NOTE    LXX.  p.  231. 

/^UR  knowledge  of  tlie  events  whicli  happened  in  the 
conquefl  ol  New  Sj)aln,  is  d;jrivcd  from  fourccs  of 
information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that  of  any 
tranfadlion  in  the  hiAory  of  America.  The  letters  of  Cor- 
tes to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  an  hiftorical  monument, 
not  only  firft  in  order  ot  time,  but  of  the  greateft  authen- 
ticity and  value.  As  Cortes  early  afnnned  a  command  in- 
dependent of  Velafquez,  it  became  neccflary  to  convey 
fuch  an  account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  pro- 
cure him  the  approbation  of  his  fovereign. 


li^i 


The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been  made  public. 
It  was  fent  from  Vera-Cruz,  July  i6th,  1519.  As  I 
imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  Emperor,  until  he 
arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  fet  out  early  in  the  year 
1520,  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown;  I  made 
diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of  this  difpatch,  both'  in  Spain 
and  in  Germany,  but  without  fuccefs.  This,  however,  is 
of  lefs  confequence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very 
material,  being  written  To  foou  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New 
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Spain.     But,  in  fearching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes,  a 
copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera-Cruz  to  the  Emperor 
has  been  d  Trovcred  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.     Of 
this  I  have  lubjoincd  fome  account  at  the  clofe  of  the  Notes 
to  the  third  volume.     The  fccond  difpatch,  dated  Odlober 
30th,  1520,  was  publifhed  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  foon  after  they  were  received.     A  La- 
tin tranflation  of  them  appeared  in  Germany,  A.  D.  1532. 
Ramufio  foon  after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by 
inferting  them  in  his  valuable  colledion.     They  contain  a 
regular  and  minute  hiftory  of  the  expedition,  with  many 
curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy  and  manners  of 
the  Mexicans.     The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ;    the 
ftylc  is  fimple  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  as  it  was  manifeftly 
his  intereft  to  reprcient  his  own  afctions  in  the  faireft  light, 
his  viclorlcs    are    probably   exaggerated,    his  loffes  dimi- 
niflied,  and  his  afts  of  rigour  and  violence  fomewhat  foft- 
cned. 


Thl  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna, 
by  Franclico  Lopez  de  Gomara,  publiihed  A.  D.  1554" 
Gomara's  hiftorical  merit  is  confidcrable.  His  mode  of 
narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  fome- 
times  elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and  credu- 
lous ;  and  as  he  was  the  domcliic  chaplain  of  Cortes  after 
his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  probably  corapofed  his 
work  at  his  defue,  it  is  manifcll  that  he  labours  to  magnify 
the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  ,or  extenuate  fuch 
tranfaclions  as  were  unfavourable  to  his  charafter.  Of 
this  Herrera  accufcs  him  in  one  inftance,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
c.  2.  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  confpicuons.  He 
writes,  however,  with  fo  much  freedom  concerning  feveral 
meafures  of  the  Spanilh  court,  that  the  copies  both  of  his 
Hiftoria  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Cronica,  were  called  in 
by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  the)-  were 
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long  confidered  as  prohibited  books  In  Spain  ;  it  is  only  of 
late  that  licence  to  print  them  has  been  granted.  Pinclo 
Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftiilo  to  compofe  his  lliftoria  Vcrdadcra  de  la  Conquifta 
de  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He  had  been  ati  adventurer  in  each 
of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion 
of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he  found 
that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  many  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  were 
once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their 
exploits  was  afcribed  to  Cortes  ;  the  gallant  veteran  laid 
hold  of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  compofed  his  true 
hiftory.  It  contains  a  prolix,  minute,  confufed  narrative 
of  all  Cortes's  operations,  In  fuch  a  rude  vulgar  ftyle  as 
might  be  expelled  from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as  he 
relates  tranfa^llons  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  in  which 
he  performed  a  confiderable  part,  his  accoinit  bears  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  v/Ith  fuch  a  plca- 
fant  naivete^  with  fuch  intcrefting  details,  with  fuch  amuf- 
ing  vanity,  and  yet  fo  pardonable  in  an  old  foldier  who  had 
been  (as  he  boafts)  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as 
renders  his  book  one  of  the  moft  fingular  that  is  to  be  found 
in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatlfe  de  Infulis  nnper 
inVentis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  &  Novo 
Orbe,  gives  fome  account  of  Cortes's  expedition.  But  he 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened  after  his 
fiiA  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and  flight,  feenrs 
to  contain  the  information  tranfmitted  by  Cortes  in  his 
firft  difpatches,  embellifhed  with  fcveral  particulars  com- 
municated to  tlie  author  by  the  officers  who  brought  the 
letters  from  Cor^s. 

But 
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But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern  hif- 
torians  have  had  rccourfe  for  information  concerning  the 
conqucft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquilla  de 
Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Soils,  (irft  publlflied  A.  D. 
1684.  I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whofe  literary 
fame  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond  his  real  merit.  De  Sylis  is 
reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  pureft  writers  in 
the  Caftilian  tongue  ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to 
give  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  Vvhich  Spaniards 
alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  is  intitlcd  to  that  prailii. 
But,  though  his  language  be  corred,  his  tafte  in  compofition 
is  far  from  being  julh  His  periods  are  fo  much  laboured  as 
to  be  often  ftiff,  and  fometimcs  tumid  ;  the  figures  which 
he  employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  trite  or  improper, 
and  his  obfervations  fuperficial.  Thefe  blemifhes,  how- 
ever, might  eafily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defedive 
with  refpeft  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  hiftorian.  Dd- 
titute  of  that  patient  induftry  in  refearch,  which  condudls 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a  ftranger  to  that  impar- 
tiality which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and 
ever  eager  to  eftablifli  his  favourite  fyftem  of  exalting  the 
charader  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfeft  hero,  exempt 
from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue ;  he  is  lefs  io- 
licltous  to  difcover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what 
might  appear  fplendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical 
dlfcuflion,  his  reafonings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an 
imperfeft  view  of  fa£ls.  Though  he  fometimes  quotes  the 
dijpatches  of  Cortes,  he  fecms  not  to  have  confulted  them  ; 
and  though  he  fets  out  with  fome  cenfurc  on  Gomara,  he 
frequently  prefers  his  authority,  tl.  mofl  doubtful  of  any, 
to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  iiiRoriaas. 

But  of  all  the  Spanlfii  writers,  Herrera  furnifhes  the 
fulleft  and  moft  accurate  information  concerning  the  con- 
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queft  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  tranfaftioii  of 
America.  The  induftry  and  attention  with  which  he  con- 
fiiitcd  not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  pub- 
lic records,  which  tended  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo  great,  and  he  ufually  judges 
of  the  evidence  before  him  with  (o  mu-ch  impartiality  and 
candour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  mo/l 
judicious  and  ufeful  hiftorical  colieilions.  If,  by  attempt- 
ing to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  ftrl£t  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events 
in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  difconne6t- 
ed,  and  obfcure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant  talk  to  col  loft  from 
different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
flireds  of  a  ftory,  he  might  juftly  have  been  ranked  among 
the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  materials  from  which  he  compofed  his 
work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
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NOTE   LXXI.  p.  234. 

/^ORTES  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovan- 
do  when  he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the  year 
1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was  at- 
tempting in  a  dark  night  to  fcramble  up  to  the  window  of 
a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  in- 
trigue, an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  mounted, 
gave  way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruifed  by  the  fall  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva 
Efpagna,  cap.  i.  , 
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NOTE    LXXII.   p.  236. 

/^ORTES  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands  of  An- 
drew Ducro,  and  he  borrowed  four  thoufand.  Thefe 
fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
flerhng  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely 
high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty  ftock  when  ap- 
plied towards  the  equipment  of  a  military  expedition.  Her- 
rera,  dec.  ii.  lib*  iii.  c.  2.     B.  Diaz.  c.  20. 
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NOTE   LXXIIL   p.  241.  -'    "   ' 

^'T^HE  names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which  will  often 
■*"  occur  in  the  fubfequent  ftory,  were  Juan  Vclafquez 
de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocirrero,  Francifco  de 
Montejo,  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Efcalante,  Fran- 
cifco de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Francifco  de  Salceda, 
Juan  de  Efcobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf  com- 
manded the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francifco  de  Orozco, 
an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command 
of  the  artillery.  The  experienced  Alaminos  afted  as  chief 
pilot. 

NOTE   LXXIV.    p.  243.        . 

TN  thofe  different  conflifts,  the  Spaniards  loft  only  two 
men,  but  had  a  confiderable  number  wounded.  Thou^ 
there  be  no  occafion  for  recourfe  to  any  fopematural  caufe 
to  account  either  for  the  greatnefs  of  their  viftories,  or  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  lofs ;  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  fail  not  to 
afcribe  both  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar 
Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate,  fought  at  the 
head  of  their  Countrymen,  and  by  his  prowefs  gave  a  turn 
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ify  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  firft  who  men- 
tions this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve 
the  embarraffment  of  B.  Diaz  de  Caflilio,  occafioned  by 
the  ftruggle  between  his  fuperftition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  difpofed  him  to  bcHeve  this  miracle,  the  latter  re- 
trained him  from  attefting  it.  "  I  acknowledge,  fays  he, 
that  all  our  exploits  and  vicl<>ries  arc  owing  to  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown 
^  handful  of  earth  they  might  have  buried  us,  if  by  the 
great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been  prote6led.  It  may 
be  that  the  perfon  whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having  ap- 
peared on  a  mottled  grey  horfe,  >vas  the  glorious  apoftle 
Signor  San  Jago  or  Signor  San  Pedro  ;  and  that  I,  as 
being  a  fmner,  was  not  worthy  to  fee  him.  This  I  know, 
that  I  faw  Francifca  de  Morla  on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an 
unworthy  tranfgreflbr,  did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of  the 
holy  apoftles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it 
was  fo  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chronicle  I 
never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing 
had  happened."     Cap.  34. 
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NOTE  LXXV.    p.  :25o. 


OEVERAL  Spanilh  hiftorians  relate  this  occurrence  in 
fuch  terms,  as  if  they  wlftied  it  fliould  be  believed,  that 
the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  prefents,  had  carried  them 
from  the  capital  in  the  fame  fhort  fpace  of  time  that  the 
couriers  performed  that  journey.  This  is  incredible,  and 
Gomara  mentions  a  circumflance  which  (hews,  that  no- 
thing extraordinary  happened  on  this  occafion.  This  rich 
prefent  had  been  prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched 
at  the  fame  place  fome  months  before,  and  was  now  ready 
Vol.  II.  I  i  t« 
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to  be  delivered,  as  loon  as  Monteijuma  fent  orders  for  th^, 
purpofe.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28, 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of  the 
filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone  above  twenty 
thoufand  pefos,  about  five  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 


NOTE    LXXVL    p.  257. 

'TpHIS  private  traffic  was  diredly  contrary  to  the  in- 
ftru61ions  of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that  whatever 
was  acquired  by  trade  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  common 
Rock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers  had  each  a  private 
afFortment  of  toys,  and  other  goods  proper  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  favour  by  encouraging  this 
under-hand  barter.     B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 


NOTE    LXXVIL    p.  271. 

iO  OMARA  has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  which  this  prefent  conllfted.  Cron.  c.  49. 
P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  faw  them  after  they  were 
brought  to  Spain,  and  who  fecms  to  have  examined  them 
with  great  attention,  gives  a  defcription  of  each,  which  is 
curious,  as  it  conveys  fome  idea  of  the  progrefs  which  the 
Mexicans  had  made  in  feveral  arts  of  elegance.  De  Infulis 
uapcr  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  &c. 


.     NOTE    LXXVIII.    p.  279. 

'T^  H  ERE  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hiflory  of  the  con- 

queft  of  America,  which  is  more  qucftionable  than 

the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into  the  field 
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againftthe  Spaniards.     As  the  war  with  the  Tlafcalans, 
though  of  fliort  duration,  was  unc  of  the  mod  coufideraUlc 
which  the  Spaniards  waged  in  America,  the  account  given 
of  the  forces  of  their  enemies  merits  fonie  atteiulon.     Tin: 
only  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  derived  from 
three  authors.     Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  em- 
peror, dated  at  Segura  de  hi  Frontera,  Ocloher  30,  1520, 
thus  eflimates  the  number  of  their  troops ;  in  the  firll  battlo 
6000  ;  in  the   fecond  battle  ioc,ooo  ;  in  the  third  battle 
150,000.     Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.     Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the 
actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers ;  in  the 
firft  battle  3000,  p.  43  ;  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid. 
in  the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.     Gomara,  who  was 
Cortes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  publi/hed 
\\\s  Cronlca  in    1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes, 
except  in  the  fecond  battle,  Avhcre  he  reckons  the  Tlafca- 
lans at  80,000,  p.  49.     It  was  manifellly  the  intCieft  of 
Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.     For  it 
was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fervices,  that  he 
could  hope  to  atone  for  his  irregular  condudl,  in  afTuming 
an  independent  command.    Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundant- 
ly difpofed  to  place  his  own  prowefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors,  in  the  mod  advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not 
the  fame  temptation  to  exaggerate  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
his  account  of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer  to  the  trutli. 
The  alFembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many 
previous  arrangements,  and  fuch  provifion  for  their  fiibfift- 
ence  as  feems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight  of  Americans'. 
The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlafcala  does  not  feeni   to 
have  been  fo  great,  as  to  have  furnilhcd  fuch  a  vaft  army 
withprovifions.     Though  this  province  was  {<j  much  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain,  that  it  was 
called  the  country  of  bread  \  vet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march 
fufTerpd  fuch  want,  that  thev  were  obliged  to  fubfifl  iqjon 
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Ttwasy  a  fpecies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  field'.. 
HerrCra,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 


NOTE   LXXIX.    p.  283. 

'T^HESE  unhappy  vidims  arc  faid  to  be  perfons  of  dlf- 
tindion.  It  feems  improbable  that  fo  great  a  num- 
ber as  fifty  (hould  be  employed  as  fpies.  So  many  prifon- 
ers  had  been  taken  and  difmifTcd,  and  the  TIafcalans  had 
fent  fo  many  meflages  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  hazarding  the  lives  of  fo  many 
confiderable  people,  in  order  to  procure  information  about 
the  pofition  and  ftate  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  man- 
ner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  war  eftabliflied  among  polilhed  nations,  appears 
fo  (hocking  to  the  later  Spanilh  writers,  that  they  diminifli 
the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  punifhed  fo  cruelly.  Her- 
rera  fays,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  feven,  and  thumbs 
of  fome  more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates, 
that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the 
thumbs  of  all  the  reft.  Lib.  ii.  c.  2o.  But  Cortes  him- 
felf,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  af- 
firm, that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty  were  cut  off. 


NOTE    LXXX.    p.  286. 

^T^HE  horfes  were  objcfts  of  the  grealeft  aftonifliment  to 
all  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At  firft  they  imagined 
the  horfe  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the  ancients', 
to  be  fomc  monftrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form ;  and  fup- 
pofing,  that  their  food  was  the  fame  as  that  of  men, 
brought  flelh  and  bread  to  nourifli  them.  Even  after  they 
difco\  «-»red  their  miftake,  they  believed  the  horfes  devoured 
men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they 
>vere  demanding  their  prey.     It  was  not  the  intereft  of  thr 
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Spaniards  to  undeceive  them.     Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi. 
c.  II. 


4lS 


NOTE   LXXXL    p.  292. 

A  CCORDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  no  rear 
fon  for  this  maflacre,  and  it  was  an  dSi  of  wanton 
cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  people 
of  New  Spain.  Rclac.  dc  la  Dcftruyc.  p.  17,  8cc.  But 
the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In 
oppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83,  aflerts,  that  the  firft 
miflionaries  fent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor,. made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  tranfadion  ;  and  having  examin- 
ed the  priefts  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there 
was  a  real  confpiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the 
account  given  by  Cortes  was  exaflly  true.  As  it  was  the 
obje6l  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifcftly  his  intereil, 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  Montezuma,  it  is  improbable,  that 
he  (hould  have  taken  a  ftep  which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  alie- 
nate him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to 
be  neceflary  for  his  own  prefervation.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  Spaniards  who  ferved  in  America  had  fuch  contempt 
for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  fo  little  entitled  to  the 
common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  !>old  the  Cho- 
Iqlans  ^o  be  guilty  upon  flight  and  imperfedl  evidence. 
The  feverity  of  the  punilhment  was  certainly  exgeflive  and 
atrocious. 
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•>.:         NOTE    LXXXIL   p.  293. 

nrHlS  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  from  Bernal 

Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquainted  with  the 

art  of  compofition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  embellilhing  his 
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narrative.  He  relates  in  a  fimple  and  rude  ftyle  what  paf- 
fcd  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  ot"  his  fcllow-foldicrs,  on 
that  occafion  ;  "  And  let  it  not  be  thonght  ftrangc,  lavs 
he,  that  I  fliould  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then  hap- 
pened, for  it  ought  to  be  confidercd,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never 
before  feen,  or  heard,  or  fpoken  of  among  men."  Cap.  86. 
p.  64,  b. 


•  i  f 


NOTE    LXXXIII.    p.  307. 


"D  Dia?:del  Caftillo  gives  us  fomc  idea  of  the  fatigue 
and  hardfliips  they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and 
other  parts  of;  duty.  Durii^g  the  nine  months  that  they 
icmained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  diftindion 
between  offiocrs  and '  foldiersf,  flept  on  his  arms,  in  his 
quilted'jackdt  and  gorget,  They  lay  on  mars,  'or  ftraw 
fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himfelf 
as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.'  "  Tnis,  adds  he,  be- 
cathe  fo' habitual  to  mc,  that' even  now  in  my  advanced 
age^  I  d^ys  fle'tfp  in  my  dothds,' and  neviir  in'any  bed. 
When*  I  tifit'niy  Encomhrida^  I  reckon'  it  fuitable  to  my 
rank,  tO'  have  a  bed  tarried  along  ^-ith  my  ofher  baggage, 
bat  I^evet  go  into  it  j  but,  according  to  cuftoni^  I  lie  in 
my  clothes,  and  walk  fretjuently  during  the  night  into  the 
open  air,  to  view  the  flars  as  I  was  wdiik  Wheh^iu  fcrvice.'* 
Cap.  108, 


NCTE    LXXxfv.    p.'3io. 

til',  ■  • 

/^ORTfiS  himfcIf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor, 
does  not  explain  the  motives  which  ipduced  him  ei- 
ther to  condemn  QualpopoCa  to'  the  flames,'  or  to  put 
"  '  Montezuma 


r« 
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Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramiif.  iii.  236.  Q.  Dia?.  i  ftlent. 
witli  rcfpe6l  to  his  rcafons  for  the  former  ;  nnl  tlie  only-" 
caiife  he  alllgns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he  might  meet 
with  no  intcrrnphon  iii  executing  the  fentcnce  pronounced 
againll  Q^ialpopoca,  c,  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma 
ivas  his  prifoner,  and  ahfolutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  dread  him,  and  the  infult  offered  to  that  monarch 
could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unneceffarily.  Oo- 
mara  fuppofes,  that  Cortes  had  no  other  objecl  than  to  oc- 
cupy Montezuma  with  his  own  dillrefs  and  fufferings,  that 
he  might  give  lefs  attention  to  what  befel  Qiialpopoca. 
Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  fame  opinion.  Dec.  ii. 
lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it  fccms  an  odd  expedient, -in  order  to 
make  a  pcrfon  bear  one  injur)',  to  load  him  with  another 
that  is  greater.     De  Solis  imagines,  tliat  Cortes  had  no- 

-.tlilng  elfe  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  fo  thar 

.he  might  make  no  attempt  to  refcue  the  victims  from  their 
fate  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  that  monarch  was  fo  fubmifTive,  and 
he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the  prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of 
Cortes,  that  he  had  no  caufe  to  apprehend  any  oppofitioii 
frbin  him.     If  the  explanation  which  1  have  attempted  to 

,  give  of  Cortes's  proceedings  on  this  occafion  be  not  admit- 
tedy  it' appears  to  me,  that  they  mufl  be  reckoned  among 
the  wanton  and  barbarous  afts  of  oppreffion  which  occur 

'  too  oftisn  in  the  hiitofy  of  the  conqueft  of  America. 
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NOTE   LXXXV.    p.  315. 


4 


■p\  E  Soils  afferts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  tlie  propofition  of 
doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from 
Montezuma  himfeif,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  defcribes 
his  condudl  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been  founded  upon 
a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  executed  with  fuch  re- 

I  i  4  fined 
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fined  addrcfs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himfelf.  But  there  is  no 
hint  ur  circumftancc  in  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  Cor- 
tes, Diaz,  or  Goinara,  to  juftify  this  theory.  Montezu- 
ipa,  on  other  occafions,  difcovercd  no  fuch  extent  of  art 
and  abilities.  The  anguiih  which  he  felt  in  performing 
this  humhhiig  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  fuppofc  it  tu 
have  been  involuntary.  But,  according  to  the  theory  of 
De  Solis,  which  fuppoles  that  Montezuma  was  executing 
what  he  himielf  had  propofed,  to  have  alTumcd  an  appear- 
ance of  forrow,  would  have  been  prepoflcrous  and  incon- 
fiflcnt  with  his  own  dcfign  of  deceiving  the  Spaniards. 


NOTE    LXXXVI.    p.  31S. 

TN  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their 
induftry  and  influence,  could  collcdl  no  gold.  In  ' 
others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinJ;ets  of  fmall  value, 
Montezuma  aflured  Cortes,  that  the  prcfent  which  he  of- 
fered to  the  King  of  Caftile,  after  doing  homage,  confifted 
of  all  the  treafurc  amafTed  by  his  father ;  and  told  him, 
that  he  had  already  diftributed  the  reft  of  his  gold  and 
jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara 
relates,  that  all  the  filver  collefted  amounted  to  500  marks. 
Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by 
Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  filver  was  100  marks.  Rc- 
i;it.  239,  B.  So  that  the  fum  total  of  filver  was  only 
4000  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which 
demonftrates  the  proportion  of  filver  to  gold  to  have  been 
exceedingly  fmall. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    LXXXVII.    p.  319. 

"|r\E  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  queUioii  the  truth  of 
this  tranfadion,  from  no  better  rcafun  than  that  it 
was  inconfirtcut  with  that  prudence  which  diAinguifhcs  the 
tharadcr  of  Cortes.  But  he  ouglit  to  have  recoUcflcH 
the  impetuofiiy  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala,  which  was  no  Icfs 
imprudent.  He  aflcrts,  that  the  evidence  for  it  refts  upon 
the  teftiraony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of 
Hcrrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  in- 
confiderate  ftep  which  Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good 
reafon  to  do  fo,  for  Cortes  himfelf  relates  this  exploit  in 
his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  feems  to  glory  in 
it,  Cort.  Rclat.  Ramuf.  iii.  140,  D.  This  is  one  in- 
ftance,  among  many,  of  Dc  Solis's  having  confulted  with 
little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from 
which  the  moil  authentic  information  with  rcfpedl  to  hk 
operations  mull  be  derived. 


NOTE    LXXXVIII.  p.  323. 


"L-T  E  R  R  E  R  A  and  Dc  Solis  fuppofe,  that  Velafquea 
was  encouraged  to  equip  this  armament  againft  Cor- 
tes, by  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  the  agents  fent  by  the  colony  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Foulbca  bifliop  of 
Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  interell,  and  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De 
Sohs,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events 
refutes  this  fuppofition.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  failed 
from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26, 15 19.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v. 
c.  4.     They  landed  at.  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to 

Herrera, 


\ 
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Henera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court 
at  tliat  time,  and  communicated  every  occurrence  of  mo- 
ment to  his  correfpondents  d6y  by  day,  mentions  the  arri- 
val of  thefe  agents,  for  the  firft  time,  in  December,  and 
fpeaks  of  it- as  a  recent  event.  Epif>.  650.  All  the  htf- 
torians  agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  firft  au- 
dience of  the  Emperor  at  Tordefillas,  when  he  went  to 
that  town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compoftella.  Herrcra,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Solis, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  fet  out  from  Valladolid 
for  Tordefillas,  on  the  nth  of  March  1520  ;  and  P.  Mar- 
tyr mentions  his  having  fcen  at  that  time  the  prefents  made 
to  Charles,  Epift.  1665.  The  ahnament  under  Narvaez 
failed  from  Cuba  in  April  15"  J.  It  is  manifeft  then,  that 
Velafquez  could  not  receive  any  accourit  of  what  palfed  in 
this  interview  at  Tordefillas,  previous  to  his  hottilfe  pre- 
parations againft  Cortes.  His  real  motives  feem  to  bfe 
thofe  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  apjyointing 
him  Adtlantado  of  New  Spain,  with  fucli  exterifive'  pbwerS, 
bears  date  November  13,  15 19.  Hcri'era,  dec.  it.  lib.  iii. 
c.  II.  He  might  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary. Goniara  takes  notice,  that  as  foon  as  this  patent  was 
delivered  tohim,  he  began  to  equip  il  fleet  and  levy  forces. 
Cron.  c.  96, 
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NOTE    LXXXIX.    p.  326. 


T^E  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  tio  iriterjireters, 
■^"^  he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with'  the  people  of  the 
provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  iii  any  way  but  by  figns, 
and  that  it  was  equally  impoffible  for  "him  to  carry  on  any 
communication  with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it 
is  upon  the  authority  of  Cortes  himfelf  that  I  relate  all  the 
particulars  of  Narvae^'i  correfpondcnce,  l>6th  with  Mon- 
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tcziima  and  with  his  fubjc6ls  in  the  maiitime  provinces. 
Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  244,  A.  C.  Cortes  aftirms,  that  there 
was  a  mode  of  intpre.oiir,fe  between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on.  Bernal 
Diaz  fuppHcs  this  deL6l,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three 
deferters  who  joined  Narvaez  afted  as  interpreters,  having 
acquired  a  comiietcnt  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  no. 
With  his  ufual  minutenefs,  he  mentions  their  nanfies  atid 
cbarafters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  I22,  how  they  were 
punilhed  tor  tbeir  perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  refided 
above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing, 
that  feveral  among  them  fhould  have  made  fome  proficiency 
in  fpeaking  their  language.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafij.  Herrera,  d'-c.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who 
was  prcfent,  and  Herrera,  the  moft  accurate  and  beft  inform- 
ed ot  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his  account 
of  the  fecret  correfpondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma. 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18,  19.  De  Solis  feems  to  corrfider  it 
ais  adiicredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero,  that  Montezuma  fliould 
have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Nar- 
vaez. He  fuppofes  that  monarch  to  have  contradled  fuch 
a'  wonderful  afFedlion  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not 
felicitous  to  be"  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indignity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch  an  afFe6lion  is  incre- 
dible ;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  mult  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God 
had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The 
truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by  his 
dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover 
his  liberty. 
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NOTE    XC,    p.  343, 

'X^HESE  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous 
**  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 
publifhcd  by  Dodfley,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  a  work  of  fo 
much  merit,  that  I  ihould  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer 
in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  acknowledging 
himfclf  to  be  the  author  of  it. 


NOTE   XCI.    p.  3S0. 

T^HE  contemporary  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  with 
refpeft  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occafion. 
Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  makes  the 
number  only  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  249,  A. 
But  it  was  manifeilly  his.  intereft,  at  that  jun6lure,  to 
conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  lofs 
which  he  had  fuitain^d.  De  Solis,  always  iludious  to 
diminilh  every  misfortune  that  befcl  his  countrymen, 
rates  their  lofs  at  about  two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19. 
B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  they  loft  870  men,  and  that  only 
440  efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108,  B.  Palafox, 
bifhop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  feems  to  have  inquired  into 
the  early  tranfa£lions  of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain, 
with  gieat  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diaz, 
with  refpedl  to  the  extent  of  their  lofs.  Virtudcs  del  In- 
dio,  p.  22.  Gomara  ftates  their  lofs  at  450  men.  Cron. 
c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  Cortes  had  re- 
ceived feveral  reinforcements,  he  muflered  his  troops, 
and  found  them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  255,  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into 
Mf:w  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes's  foldiers  wer6 
17  then 
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then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that  his  lofs,  in  the  retreat  from 
Mexico,  muft  have  been  much  more  confiderable  than 
what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  folicitous  to  magnify  the 
clangers  and  fufferings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-con- 
querors were  expofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their  lofs; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  ellimated  at  lefs 
than  600  men. 
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NOTE    XCII.    p.  372. 

00  ME  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftill  vifible,  and 
the  fpot  where  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launched, 
is  ftill  pointed  out  to  llrangers.  Torquemada  viewed  them. 
Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 


NOTE   XCIII.   p.  381. 

'X'  H  E  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway  of  Tacuba 
was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes  obferves,  that 
there  they  could  diftindlly  obferve  what  palTed  when  their 
countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  273, 
E.  B.  Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado's  divifion, 
relates  what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes.  C.  152. 
p.  148,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  whofe  courage  was  fo 
clear  as  to  be  above  fufpicion,  he  defcribes  with  his  ufual 
fimplicity  the  impreffion  which  this  fpedtacle  made  upon 
him.  "  Before,  fays  he,  I  faw  the  breafts  of  my  com- 
panions opened,  their  hearts,  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an 
accurfed  idol,  and  their  flefli  devoured  by  their  exulting 
enemies ;  I  was  accuftomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  high  fpirlt.  But  from  that  time  I 
never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret 
horror  and  anxiety  ;  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  death  which  I  had  ken  them  fuffer."     He  takes  care 

to 
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to  addi  that  as  foon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  \v>:nf 
off;  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  evriv  oc- 
cafion  is  full  cvidonce  of  this.  B.  Diaz,  c.  156.  p. 
J57»  a. 


NOTE    XCIV.    p.  388. 


/^NE  circumftance  in  this  fiege  merits  particular  no- 
^^^  tice.  The  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give 
of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  Mexico,  i'ccms  to  be  iiicredii)lc.  According  to  Cortes 
himfelf,  he  had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in 
his  fervice.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  275,  E.  Gomara  af- 
ferts,  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136. 
Herrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  fays,  they  wens 
about  200,000.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the 
contemporary  writers  afcertain  explicitly  the  number  of 
perfons  in  Mexico  duraig  the  ficge.  But  Cortes  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who 
were  flain,  or  who  pcrilhcd  for  want  of  food  ;  and,  if 
we  may  rely  on  thofe  circumflauces,  it  is  probable,  that 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  muft  have  been  fhut  up  in 
the  .town.  But  the  quantity  of  provifions  neceffary  for 
the  fubfirtence  of  fuch  vail  muli'tr.des  alfembled  in  one 
place  during  three  moiuhs,  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo 
much  forefight  and  arrangement  to  coIIe6l  thefe,  and  lay 
them  up  in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular 
fupply,  that'  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complifiied  in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  fo  im- 
perfect as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there  were  no 
tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  fo  improvident, 
and  fo  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan  as  the 
moft  improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all 
their   care  and  ;ti:tciition,    fared   very  poorh',   and  were 

often 
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•ften  reduced  to  extreme  (Jiftrefs   for  want  of  provifions. 
B.  Diaz,  p.  142.      Cortes  . Relat,  :»7i,  D.     Cortes  on 
one  occafion  mentions  (lightly  the  fiibfiilence  of  his  army  ; 
and  after  acknowledging,  that  they  were  often  in  great 
want,  adds,  that  they  received  fupplies  from  the  people 
of  the  countryi  of  fifli,  and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls 
the  cherries  of  the  country.     Ibid.     B.  Diaz  favs,  that 
they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  cerafas  de   la  tierra ;   and 
when^  the  feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit,  which 
he   calls    Tuuas\   but    their   moft  comfortable  fubfiftence 
was  a  root  which  the   Indians  ufe  as  food,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  ^«/7/Vw,   p.  142.     The  Indian  auxi- 
liaries had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  more  than  the  Spa- 
niards.   They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom 
they  killed  in  battle.     Cort.    Relat.   176,   C.     B.   Diax 
confirms   his   relation,  and   adds,  that    when  the  Indi^ns 
returned  from  Mexico   to  their  own  country,  thcv  car- 
ried with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flefh  of  the  Mexi- 
cans faltcd  or  dried,  as  a  moft  acceptable  prefcnt  to  their 
friends,    that  they  might    have  the  pleafure   of  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their  feftivals.  P.  157. 
De  Solis,  who  feems  to  confider  it  as  an  imputation  ol 
difcredit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  fhould  acSt  in  con- 
cert with  auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  flefti,    is  foli- 
citous   to  prove,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  affociates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans,  lib.  v.  c.   24.     But    he  has  no   authority  for  this 
from  the  original  hiftoriaus.     Neither  Cortes  himfclf,  nor 
B.  Diaz,    feem  to  have   had  anv   fuch  fcrupic  ;  and,  on 
many  occafions,  mention  the  Indian   repafts,  which  were 
become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of  abhorrence. 
Even  with  this  additional  ftock  of  food  for  the  Indians,  it 
was  hardly  pofiible  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  armies  amount- 
ing to  fuch  numbers  as   we  find   in  the  Spanilh  writers. 
Perhaps  the  bcft  folution  of  the  difficulty  isj  to  adopt  the 
II  opinion 
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opinion  of  B.  Diaz  dt\  Cdftillo,  the  moft  artlefs  of  all  the 
Hijiorladores  primitivosi  "  When  Gomara  (fays  he),  on 
fome  occafions,  relates,  that  there  wefe  (o  many  thoufand 
Indians  our  auxiliaties,  and  on  others,  that  there  were  fo 
many  thoufand  houfes  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regaird  is  to  be 
paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the 
numbers  not  being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates. 
If  we  add  together  the  different  numbers  which  he  men  • 
tions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than  there 
are  in  Caftile."  C.  129.  But  though  fame  confiderable 
dedudlion  Ihould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanish  ac- 
counts of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  mull  have  been  very 
numerous  ;  for  nothing  but  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in 
number  could  have  enabled  them  to  withftand  a  body  of 
nine  hundred  Spaniards,  conduced  by  a  leader  of  fuch  abi- 
lities as  Cortes. 


NOTE    XCV.    p.  405. 


TN  relating  the  opprcflTive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de 
U%  Cafas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them,  Relat.  de 
la  Dcftruyc.  p.  18,  &c.  is  manifcftly  exaggerated.  It  is 
from  the  tellimony  of  Cortes  himfelf  and  of  Gomara, 
who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have  taken  my  account 
of  the  puniflimcnt  of  the  Panucans,  and  they  relate  it 
witliout  any  difapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his 
ufual  cullom,  mentions  it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162. 
Hcrrera,  folicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  a6lion  of 
his  countr)'mcn,  though  he  -nentions  60  caziques,  and 
400  men  of  note,  as  be3<ig  condemned  to  the  flames, 
.iffcrts,  that  thirty  only  were  burnt,  and  the  reft  par- 
•ioned.     Dec.  Hi.  lib.  v.  c.  7.     But  this  is  contrary  to 

the 
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the  teftimony  of  thcori^inalJIsftoriaiiS)  particularly  o£ 
Gomara,  -whom  it  appidars  he  had  confulted,  as  he  adop6» 
fevefal  of  his  expreflioi|»in  this  paflage*  The  pnmJhjiwn^ 
of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  tho  moft  authentic  of  A» 
Spanifli  writers.  Torquemada  has  extfa^led  from  a 
hiftory  of  TezeucO)  compofed'  in  the  Mexican  tongue»  an 
account  of  this  tranfadion,  more  favourable  to  Guati- 
mozin  than  that  of  the  Spaniih  authorvSv  Mon.  Indiana*  i^ 
575.  According  to  the  Mexican  account^  Cortes  haif 
fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  evidence  to  j^ify  fuch  a  wanton 
a£l  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirm^^  that  Guatimozin  and 
his  fellbw-fufferers  aflerted  their  iiihocoKe  with  their  laft 
breath,  and  that  many  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers'  condemned 
this  adion  of  Cortes  as  equally  unneceflary  and  unjufi, 
p.  200,  b.  2oi»  a. 


4rJ7 


NOTE   XGVI.   p..  40a. 


rr^HE  motive  for  uiidertaking  this  expedition,  wa^  to 
^  punifh  Chrifloval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him,  and  aimed  at  eftablilhing 
an  independent  jurifdi£lion.  Cortes  regarded  this  in- 
furredion  as  of  fuch  dangerous  example,  and  dreaded 
fo  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that 
in  perfon  he  led  the  body  of  troops  deftined  to  fuppreft 
it.  He  marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thou- 
fand  miles,  through  a  country  abounding  with  thicR 
foreils,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  fufiered 
from  famine,  from  the  hoftility  of  the  natives,  from  the 
climate,  and  from  hardfhips  of  every  fpecies,  has  nothing 
in  hiftory  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures 
YOL.U.  Kk  "*  ©f 
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It-  y   V  , 

of  the  fother  dafcoveren  ahttcAnqueror&.of  the  New  WorU. 
Cortes  Was  emplayed  in  this  dreadful  iervioe  tht^t  two 
years*  iand  though  it  was  not  diftiaguiflwd  by  anyil^lendid 
event, 'he  :exhibited»"  during:  the!  coucfo  of  it,  greaiter  per*, 
fonal  cQurige,  more  fortitude  of  minl^  more  perfeyerance 
and  .patience,  than  in  any  other  peiiqd  or.fcen«in  his 
life.;  .  HejTcra,  dec.  iii*>  Jib*  yi, ,  yii,,  viii»  ix.  Gpmari^ 
Cron.  :c,:  163 — 177.  B.  Diaz,  174^-190.  Cortes, 
MS.  penes  fne^  Were  ond.to  writf  a  life;  of  Cortes,  the 
account  of  this  expedition  (hould  occupy  a  fpkndid.  place 
in  it. '  In  a  general  hiftory  of  America,,  as  the  expedition 
was  produdivc  of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  i$; 

lufficient,  .  ,  •  ,\  „\  aii.  i;  •:    ;,  ■    v^.  . ,  k.:.  : ■;-.) 
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NOTE    XCVII.    p.  410. 


ACCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which 
Cortes  brought  with^him,  coririfted  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
of  ^ne  gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  ftandard,  many 
rich  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth  forty  thoviland  pefos, 
and  feveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value;  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  He  afterwards  engaged  to 
give  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
pefos.  Goipara  Cron.  c.  237.  The  fortune  which  lie 
left  his  fons  was  very  confiderable.  But,  as  we  have  be- 
fore related',  the  fum  divided  among  the  comjuerors  on 
the  firft  rieduition  of  Mexico  was  very  fmall.  There 
appears  then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fulpe6tii^  that  the 
accufations  of  Cortes*s  enemies  were  not  'altogether 
deftitlite  of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionatc  Ihare  of 
the   Mexican  fpoils ;    with   having  concealed   the   ro)al 

trealuius 
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treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin }  with  defraud- 
ing, the  king  of  his  fifth}  and  robbing  his  followers 
of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii. 
C.J5.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii*  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors 
themfelves  entertained  fufpicions  of  the  fame  kind.     B. 
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